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“A Plowman 





his legs is higher 






than a nobleman‘on his knees.” 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
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The \ MERICAN WAY 


America... where men are respected for their industry, not 
their indolence...where men and their products are judged on 
performance, not by their fancy clothes or outer wrappings. 


International Flours are literally ‘“‘Plowmen on their legs”’, 
capable of doing a man’s job and doing it well. Just as 
skilled workers must pass efficiency tests, International 
Flours must pass the rigid quality tests of the laboratory 
and the bakery. Most certainly they have been ‘“‘tried in the 
fire—and found true’’! 


We agree with Benjamin Franklin. Our experience h:s 
definitely proven that ‘‘It’s the goods—not the trimmings—t/ ie 
buyer wants’’. You, too, will find that International Flours 
work efficiently, economically. You’! buy again and again 
once you have used an International brand. 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY + MINNEAPOL'S 
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WARTIME OBSERVATIONS OF AN ALERT BAKER 


Pr 


“We licked a problem... 
and made a discovery!” 


Sate. wartime brings a lot of headaches to 
bakers. At the same time, it’s showing many of us 
the value of some products that we didn’t fully 
appreciate before. 


“here ‘2 an example: When skilled help got scarce 
and ingredient shortages became serious, we de- 
cided to give sweet dough mix a real tryout in 
our shop. And we found that it not only simplified 
our production problems, but helped us to turn out 
a good variety of sweet goods and keep their quality 
always under control. We're permanently sold on 
sweet dough mix now!” 


* 


Unfortunately, it isn’t possible under war- 


time conditions to turn out as much Pillsbury’s 
Sweet Dough Mix as we'd like to. We are making 
every effort to meet the present demands—and we 
shall guard the quality of the mix as rigidly as ever. 


We're glad that Pillsbury’s Sweet Dough 
Mix is helping so many bakers with their sweet 
goods production problems. We look forward to 
the time when we'll be able to supply it in un- 
limited quantities. 


Pillsburys 


SWEET DOUGH 
MIX 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 


eee 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published Weekly on Wednesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A., 10c copy; yearly rate $2 domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. 
; Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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| 28,764,466 Families 


read over and over why 


Bread zr 4asic 


in these favorite publications 








IN LIFE, 3,808,940 families IN LOOK, 2,093,350 families will \N THE AMERICAN WEEKLY, 7,432,273 —_—s IN THE COMICS, 15,429,903 families 
will be told in each of six adver- be told in each of six advertise- families will be told in each of six will be told in each of six adver- 
tisements why “Bread is basic.” ments why “Bread is basic.” advertisements why“Bread is basic.” — tisements why “Bread is basic.” 





Nearly 100% of American Families will see this campaign 


HERE’S THE COMPLETE SCHEDULE OF INSERTIONS: 


LIFE MAGAZINE—July 12, Aug. 2, Aug. 30, Sept. 20, 20 big metropolitan Sunday newspapers—July 11, Aug. 1, 

Oct. 11, Nov. 8. Aug. 22, Sept. 12, Oct. 3, Oct. 24. 

LOOK MAGAZINE—July 27, Aug. 24, Sept. 21*, Oct. 5, , 

Nov. 2, Nov. 30. COMIC SECTIONS of 49 big metropolitan Sunday news- 
“Insertion Date Tentative papers—coast to coast—July 18, Aug. 8, Aug. 29, Sept. 19, 


THE AMERICAN WEEKLY, magazine supplement with Oct. 10, Oct. 31. 


Your Fleischmann representative will show you how this reaches the people in the territory you serve. 


Most good bread is made with 


FLEISCHMAN N—1868-1943—75 YEARS OF GOOD YEAST FOR GOOD BREAD 
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The “Kick-Off” Advertisement in a 
Campaign of Six Forceful Messages 


Bread és baste 





How some bakers are repeating 


Bread zs4astc 


Tie up with the “Bread is basic” campaign. Your 
Fleischmann representative will help with some 
sure-fire suggestions. 
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PROUDLY IN THE VAN OF THE FOOD ARMY MARCHES BREAD 


@, No Food is more essential, none more widely pre- 
ferred, none supplied to the people at a cost so low 
for its nutritional value. 


@ The American baking industry is distinguishing itself 
both in its service to the nation and in its service 
to itself. 


@, For the favor that bread is gaining today and will 
continue to gain amid general food restrictions will 
be held by bakers through the years ahead. 


We Are Doing Our Part with TOWN CRIER FLOUR 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 
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“KELLYS FAMOUS” 


The Baking Quality of 


“"KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


Never Changes 


But its baking characteristics reflect the year-to- 


Hour Milling Capacit year variations of the Kansas wheat crop. 
2500 ‘Barrels This year those characteristics and the resulting 


performance of the flour promise to be superlative- 


Grain Storage Capacity 


1,000,000 "bushels ly fine. 
So, with a great crop and KELLY milling you can 


safely put even more confidence than ever be- 


fore in 


és -\ ""KELLY’S FAMOUS” 






In War as in Peace Kelly Carries On 


“The WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


BURLAP AND HEAVY DUTY COTTON BAGS 





CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


t 
CHAGRIN FALLS 
GOSHEN 
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One of the first tasks to confront our “boys” on the front was the 
building of roads... arteries of supply ... through the steaming swamps 
and jungles, over desert wastes, through troublesome wadis. In many 
cases it became necessary to use thousands of sandbags to provide 
adequate support for the heavily laden trucks and vehicles that were 
carrying food, men and ammunition to the front. 


To aid in this vital work CHASE BAG COMPANY is supplying millions 
of bags. Our thirteen factories have worked overtime turning 
out these and other types of containers necessary to meet the 
requirements of our fighting front. 





EO, OCR 8) ee ee goa Eee eT ee OR 


This has meant some curtailment of our ability 
to meet the increasing demands from the home 
front. Your patience and efforts to conserve 
bag supplies through extensive re-use have 
been appreciated. 








When the market is once more yours to dictate, 
we will not be unmindful of the loyalty and 
courtesy you are extending in this emergency. 


CHASE 


KANSAS CITY DETROIT SALT LAKE CITY 
DALLAS CLEVELAND SE 
ST. LOUIS PORTLAND, ORE MEMPHIS 
NEW ORLEANS DENVER HUTCHINSON 
ORLANDO, FLA. PITTSBURGH WINTER vr gee ” maa 
NEW YORK OKLAHOMA CITY REIDSVILLE, 

’ HARLINGEN, Texas 
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WAR BONDS 
FOR VICTORY 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





BAMERS AMERICA 


this is the flying “Thunderbolt” that you helped to build 


SRNR TOE - —eE————E 


ENRICHED WHITE BREAD 
tn Cnergy Food... fProtective Food 


* FOR THE FIGHTING FRONT 


} Sete single-engine plane in the world, the new 
Republic P-47 Thunderbolt has gone into action over 
Europe. Capable of more than 400 m.p.h. in level flight, 
tested at 680 m.p.h. in power dives, this speedy American- 
built fighter plane is heavily armored and heavily armed. 
Carrying large and small caliber guns, the Thunderbolt 
will play an important part in blasting enemy planes from 
the skies, and keep open the bomber routes over Europe. 


In the building of these swift and deadly fighting craft, 
wholesome, nutritious food played a vital rdle, for in the 
planning, making, and assembling of precision parts, 
physically fit workers are as important as the tools and 
materials they use. The Bakers of America, by making 
Enriched White Bread nationally available, are helping to 


* FOR THE PRODUCTION FRONT 


maintain health on the production front, as well as on 
the fighting front. 


Enriched White Bread contributes to the Nation’s well- 
being by making readily available the vitamins, minerals, 
and proteins which promote strength and stamina. 
During these energy-depleting days of war—and the 
Victory and peace to come—Enriched White Bread will 
continue to provide these essential nutrients. 


The outstanding achievements of Merck chemists in the 
vitamin field have firmly. established the name Merck as a 
symbol of leadership in the synthesis, development, and 
large-scale production of these vitally important sub- 
stances. 


MERCK &CO., Inc. Manufucluring Chemist RAHWAY,N. J. 


New York, N. Y. « Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. * Elkton, Va. * Chicago, Ill. * Los Angeles, Cal. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited, Montreal and Toronto 
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HORO-BREAD 


The Pertect ‘tlowr 
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We Can't Afford To Let Uncle Sam Down Hl 


The Government of the United States is 
recreating the nutritional merits of the 
products of our flour mills and bakeries. 





It is acting as our chief and most ener- 
getic salesman in urging people to eat 
more wholesome bread. 


The assured benefits to consumers are 
great; the benefits to our own industries 
obvious. 


So, let’s not let Uncle Sam down. 





We Regard Milling Fine “Thoro-Bread Flour” 
as Our First Duty 


HANOLD OF STEALING 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 


STERLING, KANSAS 
1000 Barrels Daily 
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FDA Studies Flour Enrichment Views 





EXTENDS TIME TO AUG. 11 FOR 
FILING BRIEFS ON PROPOSALS 


<> 
Additional Week Will Enable Government Officials to Study Rela- 
tionship of Suggested Order to Labeling—No Decision 
Yet Made—Bakers Preparing Brief 


By EmMMet DOUGHERTY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NorRTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Swamped with a variety of views on the government’s 
proposal to require enrichment of all flours by millers—some of which declare that 
compulsory utilization of enriched flour in all bakery products will increase the 
cost of enrichment without accomplishing the nutritional ends sought—the Food 
Distribution Administration has decided to extend the period of time for filing 
briefs and other evidence for or against the proposal from Aug, 4 until Aug. 11. 

The additional week, FDA officials said, will also enable the government to 
pursue its study of the relationship of the proposed mandatory order with the 
Food and Drug Administration’s enrichment labeling regulations, as well as_ to 
check further on the best method of accomplishing the maximum benefit from the 
enrichment move without undue hardship to any segment of the industries involved. 

Officials refrained from indicating what the ultimate decision would be and 


discouraged speculation on how sweep- 
ing the order would be. Asked if there 
would be only one order to cover every 
type of flour to become effective as soon 
as practicable, or a series of orders, with 
varying effective dates so that the bak- 
ers, restaurants, hotels and institutions 
could have time to make the necessary 
adjustments in their present practices, 
officials replied: “The only certain thing 
that can be said is that we want to move 
as promptly as possible without undue in- 
jury to the affected parties.” 

Chairman R. S, Smith, FDA official 
who presided at the public hearing July 
19 has appointed Dr. R. C. Sherwood, 
assistant chief of the division of civilian 
requirements, and R. H. Black, ad- 
ministrator of Food Distribution Order 
No. 1, covering bread, to give considera- 
tion to the mass of briefs and letters 
which have been submitted on the sub- 
ject and attempt to segregate those fa- 
voring and those opposed to the gov- 
ernment’s proposal, preliminary to FDA 
recommending any action to WFA Ad- 
ministrator Marvin Jones for signature. 

The Millers National Federation will 
not file any brief, but will stand upon 





GUARD AGAINST INSECT 
INFESTATION 


New York, N. Y.—Warm sum- 
mer temperatures promote insect 
activity and millers are urged by 
the New York trade to use particu- 
lar care in the containers in which 
flour is shipped. During the sum- 
mer months the danger of insect 
infestation through imperfect con- 
tainers is so possible that it is felt 
this is the time to use that pro- 
ve bial ounce of prevention. 











the oral presentation of Vice President 
Herman Steen at the public hearing, 
July 19, while the American Bakers 
Association is now preparing a compre- 
hensive brief in support of an optional, 
rather than a mandatory, order. 

The baking industry, which is op- 
posed to the compulsory use in bakeries 
of enriched flour, declares that the gov- 
ernment’s objective of complete enrich- 
ment can be achieved without imposing 


<> 





> 


the added costs of flour enrichment on 
the baking industry, by the following 
steps: (1) have all family flour en- 
riched; (2) amend Food Distribution 
Order No. 1 to require restaurants, 
hotels, ete., to enrich bakery products; 
(3) amend the same order to extend the 
enrichment requirement for bakers to 


all products which can reasonably be 
expected to carry substantial amounts 
of vitamins and minerals to the con- 
sumer; (4) allow bakers to continue 
their own choice of enrichment methods; 
(5) begin stronger enforcement of FDO 
No. 1 by government agencies, with the 
co-operation of the industry. 





FDA Purchases Soft Wheat Flour 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—Purchases of 5,600,000 Ibs of enriched unbleached soft 
wheat flour were made July 27 by FDA for shipment out of gulf ports. All packed 
200 Ibs in new cloth bags. Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., f.o.b. Pendelton, furnished 
1,400,000 Ibs at $3.31; Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., f.o.b. Denver, supplied 2,800,- 


000 Ibs at $3.54 and 1,400,000 Ibs at $3.34. 





Argentina Suspends Guaranteed 
Prices for Wheat and Flaxseed 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Officially guar- 
anteed minimum prices to producers of 
1942-43 crop wheat and flaxseed will be 
suspended in Argentina on Aug. 15, ac- 
cording to the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Office of Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations. Until that date the grain board 
will continue to make purchases at 55c 
bu for wheat and 70c bu for flaxseed. 
The dispatch stated that minimum prices 
would be set for the new crop which will 
be harvested next November-December, 
if market conditions at that time war- 
rant such action. 

Cancellation of guaranteed minimum 
prices announced on July 22, follows 
closely upon a decree of July 1 in which 
the government canceled that part of 
existing contracts between the Argentine 
Grain Board and farmers in which the 
latter had agreed to reduce 1943-44 sow- 
ings of wheat and flaxseed by 10% as 
a condition for purchase of their 1942-43 
crops by the board at the specified guar- 
anteed minimum prices, 

In its announcement the Argentine 
government authorized the grain board 
to sell for fuel up to 2,000,000 metric 
tons (73,480,000 bus) of old crop wheat 
still in its possession. Such sales must 





WFA to Catalogue Nation’s 
Protein Feed Output and Use 


WasHinoton, D. C.—Questionnaire 
forms to manufacturers of all protein 
feeds were put in the mail last week by 
the War Food Administration in its 
national survey to compile authentic 
figures on production of livestock and 
poultry feed for the years 1941 and 1942, 
the first half of 1943 and the destina- 
tions by states. Questionnaire forms 
were sent to manufacturers of tankage 
and meat scraps, corn gluten feed and 
meals, distillers’ dried grains, fish meal, 
alfalfa meal and commercial mixed feeds. 
Companies having more than one plant 
are asked to furnish data for each, and 
where accurate records are not available, 
estimates of tonnage involved are sought. 

Letters accompanying the forms, 
signed by J. B. Hutson, associate ad- 


ministrator of WFA, said that the infor- 
mation from individual companies will 
be kept “strictly confidential.” Return 
of the forms are sought by Aug. 10. 

The WFA explains that full informa- 
tion on volume and distribution of these 
feed materials is needed in order to 
bring about necessary adjustments with 
the least adverse effect on output of 
livestock and livestock products. In the 
case of the oil meals fairly satisfactory 
information on distribution already is 
available. For others this information is 
quite incomplete. The best source of the 
information which is lacking is in the 
records of the manufacturers of these 
high protein feed ingredients. 

The questionnaires, though not lengthy, 
are quite comprehensive. For example, 


fish meal manufacturers are being asked 
to indicate their production of fish meal 
and scrap for livestock feed in 1941 and 
1942 and for the first six months of 1943 
and the destination of the 1942 ship- 
ments by states, including shipment by 
rail, truck, boat or other means of trans- 
portation. If exact tonnage is not avail- 
able, manufacturers are asked to esti- 
mate the tonnage going to each state. 
There is also a provision for the amount 
where the ultimate destination is un- 
known. 

Producers of brewers’ dried grains are 
asked to indicate their production for 
the first six months of 1943 and to esti- 
mate their output for the last half of 
the year, and the destination according 
to states. 


be made prior to Dec. 31, 1943, and at 
a price of approximately 36c bu. The 
government also authorized the board 
to sell for feeding livestock 500,000 tons 
(18,400,000 bus) of wheat under the 
same conditions. 

Argentina has had a severe shortage 
of fuel since the outbreak of the war. 
During the last two years large quanti- 
ties of corn were used for fuel purposes. 
Last year the country began to use flax- 
seed for fuel. Some of the flaxseed used 
for that purpose was burned as seed and 
some was crushed into oil and then 
burned. Reports indicate that from 
1,000 000 to 2,000,000 tons of flaxseed 
will be used for fuel purposes daring 
the current season. 

The July 22 decree prohibited the fur- 
ther sale of flaxseed for burning as such. 
However, it authorized the crushing of 
an additional 500,000 tons of seed for 
use as fuel. Efforts are now to be made 
to encourage the purchase of wheat in- 
stead of flaxseed for fuel, 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LABOR SUPPLY SCARCITY 
CURBS FEED MILL OUTPUT 


MINNEAPOLIS, M1nn.—Difficulty in hir- 
ing efficient labor is curtailing operation 
of a good many feed milling plants. At 
Minneapolis the supply of labor is be- 
coming increasingly scarce, and, as one 
manager expressed it, “the inventory of 
workers shrinks after each pay day.” 
Having to depend upon the “floaters” 
who hang around the government labor 
office has proved unsatisfaciory. As a 
result, some mills have been forced to 
cease Offering ground grain in sacks, on 
account of the labor involved in sacking. 
However, they will continue to accept 
orders for ground grains in bulk, in lim- 
ited quantities, for 20-day shipment. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW RIBOFLAVIN PRICE 
REDUCTION OF $45 MADE 


Effective Aug. 2, the price of USP 
riboflavin has been reduced $45 per kilo, 
Merck & Co. have announced. The new 
price is $490 per kilo. This is the third 
recent reduction in prices of various en- 
riching ingredients. Both thiamine and 
niacin were lowered in price recently. 
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OPA RAISES NEW CROP OILMEAL 
PRICES; CCC TO GET OLD STOCKS 


<> 


Soybean, Linseed, Cottonseed and Peanut Meals Price Regulations 
Revised, Effective July 31I—WFA Program Provides 
for Higher Floor Levels 


Wasninoton, D. C.—Upward revision 
of prices of protein feeds was author- 
ized, effective July 31, by OPA covering 
the 1943 crops. A War Food Adminis- 
tration “set aside” order on the 1942 
crops for the purpose of purchase by 
CCC at the old ceilings also was an- 
nounced, , 

A corollary move was the establish- 
ment by WFA of minimum support 
prices for cottonseed produced from 
the 1943 crop, provides for an increase 
of $6 ton over last year’s support figures, 

Peanut oil meal, cottonseed meal and 
soybean meal are put under separate 
price controls by OPA and flaxseed and 
linseed meal regulations are amended 
in orders which were filed with the Fed- 
eral Register, July 81, but will not be 
published until the issue of Aug. 3. 
OPA, however, sent to all regional of- 
fices a digest of the new prices, which 
Tue Norruwesrern Mitzer is permitted 
to publish, as follows: 

“Five regulations were issued in the 
Federal Register July 31, effective July 
81, covering the following products: 

“An amendment to the flaxseed regu- 
lation, MPR 397. 

“Revision of the linseed meal regula- 
tion, MPR 370. 

“A regulation covering peanut oil meal. 

“A regulation covering cottonseed oil 
meal. 

a 
meal. 


regulation covering soybean oil 


“The flaxseed amendment does not 
change basic prices, leaving basing points 
and prices as they were except that 
Mankato, Minn., is eliminated as a base 
point. This amendment clarifies prices 
in some areas which were not included in 
the original regulation. 

“The four protein regulations 
were all issued together because they 
are so closely related. Prices as com- 
pared to those of last year were re- 
vised upward for two basic reasons: (1) 
to bring protein feeds in better align- 
ment with carbohydrates, and (2) to 
reflect to the processors and the grow- 
ers of the seeds equitable and reason- 
able return for the 1943 production. 


wr 


meal 


The linseed meal regulation is ad- 
justed in accordance with a cost-study 
of the linseed industry concluded since 
the issuance of the original regulation. 

“Below are listed the base point prices 
of these four meals: 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 

“(A) The maximum price for the sale 
and delivery of domestic linseed oil 
meal, cake, pea-size meal or pellets per 
ton, bulk, at production plant, by a 
crusher shall be as follows: 

“Maximum prices in carload lots or 
pool lots for cake or meal are as follows 
at crushing plants: 

“Minneapolis and Red Wing, Minn. 
(34% protein or over) $42; Chicago, 
Ill., and Milwaukee, Wis. (84% or over) 
$44.50; Cleveland and Toledo, Ohio (34% 
or over) $46; Emporia and Fredonia, 
Kansas (34% or over) $46; Buffalo, N. 
Y. (34% or over) $46; Amsterdam, N. 
Y., Edgewater and Newark, N. J., and 


Philadelphia, Pa. (34% or over) $45; 
Brooklyn and Staten Island, N. Y. (82% 
up to 34%) $43; Corpus Christi, Har- 
lingen and Houston, Texas (32% or 
over) $47; Los Angeles, Cal. (28% up 
to 32%) $42; Los Angeles, Cal. (82% or 
over) $44; San Francisco, Cal. (28% 
up to 82%) $44; San Francisco, Cal. 
(32% up to 34%) $44; San Francisco, 
Cal. (34% or over) $46; Fresno, Cal. 
(28% or over) $42; Portland, Oregon 
(34% or over) $42. 

“At any other crushing plant, the 
maximum price is the same as that of 
the nearest crushing plant for the corre- 
sponding minimum protein percentage. 

“For pea size meal or pellets, the maxi- 
mum price is $1,50 over meal or cake. 

“For less-than-carload lots of meal or 
cake or pea size or pellets, the maximum 
price is $1 ton over the price of meal or 
cake or of pea size meal or pellets in 
carload lots or pool car lots. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


“The maximum price for the sale and 
delivery of domestic cottonseed meal 
and sized cake, per ton, in carload lots 
or pool car lots, bulk, 41% up to 48% 
of protein, at the production plant, by 
a processor shall be as follows: 

State Where Production Plant Is Located 
Maximum price 


N° Cn ie ecdeeancnadeeetes $45.00 
TIO. iv ke circcccandececsnerscecesss 45.50 
Arkansas (east of Whiteriver)...... 46.00 
Arkansas (other points) ............ 46.00 
BD. a ccncccccvonsacvceccessnceee 46.00 
SE Gwe 1.660 nd 4459808540200 VOSS 46.25 
vv  GRPUTTETPCLT UTC Teer ee 46.00 
SETI ULCER PCT Ter 47.00 
Texas (exclusive of El Paso)........ 47.00 
eee Ge TOGO) ie66 006680 eeecneeee 48.00 
Po A ee rn ee ee ee 46.00 
rer en rye rer er Te 46.50 
PRED. n8. 66.0506 04060066600 sC88KES 46.50 
ae er rire ere 47.00 
WOFth COPGUIMR , 2 ic cececcsvccessvece 47.50 
Se ND enc gnced basvetaweresuees 48.00 
MRE EE CEEOLULULTT UL ert 48.00 
oe er 48.00 


“In any other state the maximum price 
shall be the same as that of state where- 
in is located the production plant nearest 
to the plant in question. 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


“A, The maximum price for the sale 
and delivery of domestic soybean oil meal 
and cake, per ton, in carload lots or 
pool car lots, bulk, 41% or more protein, 
at any point, except within the switch- 
ing limits of Decatur, Til. (including 
production plant) by a processor shall 
be $45, plus transportation charges at 
lowest domestic carload proportional rail 
rate (or, if none, the lowest domestic 
carload flat all rail rate) from Decatur, 
Ill., to said point of sale and delivery 
by a usual route. 

“B. The foregoing maximum prices 
shall be increased at the rate of $1.50 
ton for a like sale and delivery of a like 
quality of soybean pea size oil meal or 
pellets. 

“C, The foregoing maximum prices shall 
be increased at the rate of $1.80 ton for 
sales and deliveries of soybean oil meal, 
cake, pea size meal and pellets within 
the switching limits of Decatur, Ill. 

“D. The foregoing maximum prices 
shall be increased at the rate of $1 ton 
for a sale of any soybean oil meal, cake, 


pea size meal or pellets in a less than 
carload lot. 


PEANUT OIL MEAL 
“(A) The maximum price for the sale 
and delivery of domestic peanut oil meal 
sized cake and pellets (other than as 
specified in section 5) per ton, in car 
lots or pool car lots, bulk 45% or more 
of protein at production plant, by a 
processor shall be $50 per ton. 

“Maximum prices are also established 
on cottonseed hulls at $12, bulk, car lots, 
f.o.b. all producing plants, and. cotton- 
seed hull bran at $4 per ton higher. 
Maximum prices are also established on 
peanut hulls, ground and unground, at 
$12 per ton f.o.b. all plants, for less 
than car lots; at the processors’ level 
$1 per ton may be added. Pellets are 
$1.50 per ton higher. Bags at replace- 
ment, no higher than ceiling prices. 

“When cottonseed products are shipped 
into the states of Virginia, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, Utah, Ne- 
vada, Oregon and all states north of 
them, the processor may add $1 per ton. 
This will put the carload buyer in the 
North on a competitive basis with the 
truck buyer of cottonseed products in 
the South. 

“In cottonseed and peanut products a 
grinder is included with a mark-up of 
50c ton over the processor price for 
meal, in both these products the prices 
for slab cake are 75c less than the meal 
price. 

“The usual markups to jobbers, whole- 
salers and retailers as have applied in 
amendment 128 are still used in these 
regulations. 

“Imported products may be sold at no 
higher prices than domestic products, 

“In cottonseed and peanut meals, units 
of proteins at levels below the maximum 
base price may be sold at a discount of 
75¢c per unit for each 1% protein.” 





WFA ORDERS OILSEED MEAL 
SET ASIDE 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—War Food 
Adiminstration has issued an order 
requiring processors to set aside the 
remaining supply of oilseed meal pro- 
duced from 1942 crops of soybeans, 
cottonseed and peanuts for purchase 
by Commodity Credit Corp. at the 
old ceiling prices. 

The set-aside order, War Food Ad- 
ministration explained, will remove 
any tendency for meal to be held by 
processors or dealers in anticipation 
of higher prices, will permit new 
ceiling prices to become effective im- 
mediately without creating excessive 
windfall profits, and will avoid the 
necessity of maintaining two levels 
of prices in trade channels. The or- 
der will also permit Commodity 
Credit Corp. to secure the orderly 
distribution of meal produced from 
1942 crop seed. 

The order requires every processor 
in the United States to set aside for 
sale and delivery to the corporation 
all oilseed meal he has on hand on 
Aug. 1, 1943, and all oilseed meal he 
produces on or after Aug. 1 from the 
1942 crop of soybeans, and, with cer- 
tain exceptions, from cottonseed and 
peanuts grown in the calendar year 
1942. The restrictions imposed by 
the order are to be observed without 
regard to the rights of creditors, ex- 
isting contracts, or payments made. 
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WPB GETS DATA ON 
MILL, BAKERY NEEDS 


Allocation of Critical Metals for Use in 
Manufacture of Food Processing 
Machinery Expected Soon 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—War 
Food Administration has completed its 
survey of the milling and baking indus- 
tries to ascertain what food processing 
machinery will be required for the cal- 
endar year beginning Oct. 1, and has 
submitted the data to the War Produc- 
tion Board for consideration under the 
provisions of limitation order L-292, 
Fred Smith, WPB administrator of the 
order, and his associate, James F. Wal- 
lace, have held a number of conferences 
with Henry Cowgill, priorities officer of 
the milling section of FDA, and Philip 
Talbert, of FDA’s bakery section, and 
justification for the needs of the flour 
and bakery trades have been laid before 
the WPB officials by them. The require- 
ments committee of WPB, WFA and 
other agencies is expected to meet within 
a week and attempt to allocate from the 
stockpile of critical metals which is be- 
ing built up an appropriate share of 
the total so that the needs of the armed 
forces and other essential war industries 
such ag the millers and the bakers can 
be met as near 100% as possible. 

WPB officials pointed out that there 
should be no difficulty about the supply 
of repair and maintenance parts, saying 
there is nothing in L-292 which restricts 
the manufacture or distribution of repair 
parts for any existing food machinery. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRE DAMAGES PORTION 
OF EVANS MILLING PLANT 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Two floors of one 
of the buildings of the Evans Milling 
Co., Indianapolis, were damaged July 28 
by fire which also injured equipment on 
three other floors of the building. Ed- 
ward D, Evans, president of the com- 
pany, said that only the vegetable oil 
department of ‘the mill would be forced 
to close for repairs. 

Several days will be required to com- 
pute the loss, but the damage is certain 
to run into thousands of dollars. Com- 
pany officials said that machinery dam- 
aged and destroyed would be difficult to 
replace. 

The fire started on the third floor in 
a corn germ dryer. Employees tried 
to extinguish it with plant equipment, 
but the flames spread rapidly and, be- 
fore the fire equipment could reach the 
scene, the fire had extended to all floors. 
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$450,000 DAMAGE LISTED 
IN NORRIS ELEVATOR FIRE 


Cuicaco, I11.—Fire, caused by an ex- 
plosion, swept the Norris Grain Co.’s 
Midwest elevators at 5556 Shields -\ve- 
nue, Chicago, on July 30. Damage te 
buildings and grain will be approxi- 
mately $450,000, according to early esti- 
mates. From the dust room, the fire 
spread to the grain bins, where soybens 
and corn were stored. Two bins were 
completely destroyed and_ nine badly 
damaged. The company’s soybean plant 
was damaged so badly it will re 
quire several months to put it in work- 
ing condition again. The greatest loss 
was in soybeans, amounting to approx! 


mately $300,000. 
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OPA Ready With Soft Wheat Ceiling 





PARITY PRICE BASIS EXPECTED 
TO BE MADE PUBLIC THIS WEEK 


Price Control Measure Will Provide Leeway for Mills to Take 
Wheat Already Under Contract—Officials Expect Regu- 
lation Will Bring Out More Soft Wheat 


Wasnineton, D. C.—(Special)—OPA 
has completed a draft of the soft wheat 
ceiling regulation at not less than 100% 
of parity, according to expectations of 
the trade, and is working toward for- 
mally announcing details of the control 
measure late this week. The top price 
to be fixed will not become effective im- 
mediately, but OPA will not hold up 
promulgation of the order unnecessarily. 

Unlike some OPA price regulations, 
the soft wheat control measure will not 
cut across existing contracts, but a 
clause will be inserted to make it clear 
that a percentage will be allowed to mills 
to enable them to take delivery of 
wheat already contracted for. This per- 
centage, however, will probably be short- 
lived, so the objectives sought by the 
price regulation can become effective 
with the least possible delay. 

OPA has been attempting to impose 
a soft wheat ceiling for more than a 
month, but until last week had been 
blocked by lack of Department of Agri- 
culture approval. A series of confer- 
ences between OPA price executives 
and agricultural officials, in which CCC 
men were present, resulted in a meeting 
of minds and the “go” sign was given 
OPA. 

Officials here. believe that the new ceil- 
ings will bring out additional soft wheat 
which is now being held by farmers in 
anticipation of a high maximum figure 
in the government control order. 

OPA officials do not anticipate that 
any change in the flour ceiling regula- 
tion will be required by the wheat maxi- 
mum schedule, the unofficial view being 


that no “squeeze” of millers will result. 

Meanwhile consideration of a ceiling 
on barley has been temporarily laid aside 
and there is no prospect of any price 
action at all on rye. 

While all millers recognize the funda- 
mentally unsound situation of fixed soft 
wheat flour ceilings, with unregulated 
wheat prices far above a comparable 
flour basis, there are two varieties of 
opinion with regard to soft wheat ceil- 
ings. 

One opinion is that the imposition of 
a ceiling at this time will have the same 
results as the corn ceiling has produced. 
These millers fear that marketings will 
fall off and a stimulus to production be 
removed, which may ultimately react in 
the form of a decrease in soft wheat 
acreage next year, particularly in com- 
petition with more profitable soybeans in 
the central states. 

Those who favor the ceiling admit 
that it might cause some temporary 
slump in marketings, but declare there 
is no parallel with corn because the soft 
wheat ceiling would represent a good 
price and a high feed level. They like- 
wise deprecate the influence of competi- 
tion from soybeans, pointing out that 
there are other factors involved. They 
feel that the advantages of a ceiling 
outweigh these possible disadvantages. 

All agree that the best solution would 
be raising the soft wheat flour ceilings, 
but there is practically no chance that 
this will be done, in view of the current 
“hold-the-line” policy in Washington. 

Meanwhile, after several weeks of 
rising values, soft wheats were generally 
steady during the past week. 
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Government Owned Storage Can 
Hold Large Reserve of Grain 


Wasurinoeton, D. C.—The government 
has facilities for storage in wooden and 
steel bins of approximately 164,882,000 
bus of new crop wheat and soybeans, all 
to be stocked under federal ownership 
for allocation later to the feed wheat 
and soybean processing programs. 

With prospects dim for substantial 
acquisitions of wheat from the govern- 
ment’s new market trading policy, Com- 
modity Credit Corp. is pressing for pur- 
chases from farmers at the loan value 
where local storage is full and/or rail 
movements congested. 

Meanwhile, a sudden upsurge in farm- 
er purchases of wooden bins from CCC 
indicates that farm storage of wheat 
under loan this year may be substan- 
tially increased. 

Only 20% of bins offered farmers 
last year were bought, but nearly 40% 
1s expected to be so purchased if the 
increasing interest now apparent con- 
tinues, CCC officials said. 

The 164,882,000-bu capacity assigned 


for wheat and soybeans represents about 
80% of the actual total storage space 
owned by CCC in these receptacles which 
are spotted throughout production areas. 
Actually CCC owned bins with about 
221,000,000 bus capacity, of which some 
15% have been sold and 20% of the 
remainder are filled with grain. 

Extent of the CCC purchase program, 
however, depends on situation of the 
bins, and on whether storage or trans- 
portation congestion develops. So far 
no figures on purchases by the agency 
from local producers for such storage 
under government title have been re- 
ceived in Washington, but regional of- 
fices have been ordered to return such 
data immediately, Unless bins are close 
to the area where congestion occurs, 
there may be little acquisition. 

There is no way of breaking down 
the total capacity available for each 
grain, CCC figures only showing in cer- 
tain areas that bins are earmarked for 
wheat alone, while in others they are re- 


—> 





served for wheat and soybeans without 
any statistical differentiation. 

CCC this year has sold wooden bins 
with capacity of around 14,900,000 bus, 
leaving actually owned bins with space 
for 84,704,000, while steel bins owned 
have capacity of 121,399,000. Both wood 
and steel bins remaining under federal 
ownership are about 20% occupied. 

Following are the state breakdowns 
for CCC owned bins and their earmark- 
ings where available, The figures are 
gross, and do not include the 20% occu- 
pancy, nor recent sales of wood bins. 

Colorado—1 400,000 bus in steel, 986,- 
000 wood, slated for both wheat and soy- 
beans; Illinois—32,651,000 bus in steel, 
8,199,000 in wood, reserved for both 
wheat and soybeans; Iowa-—steel, 36,183,- 
000; wood, 11 897,000, reserved for both 
wheat and beans; Kansas—15,657,000 
steel, 15,500,000 wood, all for wheat; 


a 


Minnesota—8,655,000 
wood, all wheat. 

Missouri—steel, 1,992,000; wood, 4,- 
526,000; all wheat; Nebraska— steel, 
12,618,000; wood, 13 484,000; all wheat; 
North Dakota—steel, 9,811,000; wood, 
19,840,000; all wheat, but these are at 
least half filled; Oklahoma—steel, 139,- 
000; wood, 1,862,000; all wheat; South 
Dakota—steel, 2812,000; wood, 1,362,- 
000; all wheat. 

Texas—steel, 139,000; wood 2,305,000; 
all wheat; Wisconsin—20,000 steel, all 
wheat. 

Following are states with only govern- 
ment owned wooden bins—Indiana, 3,- 
502,000 bus, both wheat and _ beans; 
Michigan, 459,000, all wheat; Oregon, 
848 000, all wheat; Ohio, 3,882,000, both 
wheat and beans; *Washington, 6,369,000, 
all wheat; Montana, 6,550,000, all wheat, 
and Wyoming, 540,000, all wheat. 


steel, 4,110,000 
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WFA Cottonseed Meal Support 
Price Advanced $6 on New Crop 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—As a move to 
stimulate greater production of cotton- 
seed oil, meal and linters, the War Food 
Administration announced July 30 that 
it is establishing a minimum support 
price for cottonseed produced from the 
1943 crop at $55 ton, f.o.b. shipping 
point in Oklahoma, Texas and New 
Mexico, and $56 ton f.o.b. shipping point 
in all other producing states. This is 
an increase of $6 ton over last year’s 
minimum support prices. 

The new support price will be effec- 
tuated through an “open offer” by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. to support the 
market for cottonseed products. Oper- 
ators of cottonseed crushing mills who 
accept the offer agree to pay for all 
cottonseed of the 1943 crop purchased 
in lots of 10 tons or more between Aug. 
1, 1943, and July 31, 1944, not less than 
the specified minimum support prices, 
f.o.b. shipping point, basis “U. S. stand- 
ard grades,” as amended July 18, 1939, 
subject to the rules, regulations, and 
standard methods covering the handling, 
sampling and analysis of cottonseed for 
grading purposes established by the War 
Food Administration. 

However, in any state or area where 
an oil mill which has accepted the offer 
desires to purchase cottonseed at a 
“flat” or “as is” price, such “flat” or “as 
is’ prices shall average not less than 
the average price which would have 
been paid if each lot of cottonseed had 
been purchased on a “U. S. standard 
grades” basis. 

For all oil mills meeting these condi- 
tions, Commodity Credit Corp. will sup- 
port prices for cottonseed products 
through July 31, 1944, with an offer to 
purchase cottonseed oil at %c lb below 
the ceiling price; bulk cottonseed meal, 
41% protein minimum, at $43 ton in 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee, Missouri and Illinois; $44 ton in 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Florida; $45 ton in Texas, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arizona and 
California; and “chemical grade” linters 
at the ceiling price. 

Under last year’s program, the mini- 
mum support price for cottonseed was 
$49 ton, basis grade seed f.o.b. shipping 


point in Oklahoma, Texas and New Mex- 
ico, and $50 ton in all other producing 
states. On the basis of the new support 
prices, taking into consideration average 
quality premiums and discounts and an 
average ginners’ margin of not more 
than $3 ton, prices to growers should 
average approximately $53 ton in bale 
lots at the gin. 

Prices actually received by growers 
will, of course, vary from time to time 
and by areas according to the quality of 
seed being marketed, the prices being 
paid by mills, and the ginners’ margin 
in effect at the time of marketing. 
Weather during the harvest period will 
affect the quality of the seed. Lower 
moisture in the seed will make each 
pound more valuable. Wet weather will 
increase the moisture content and de- 
crease the value of each pound of seed. 
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GEORGE R. FLACH JOINS 
STANDARD MILLING CO. 


J. C. Beaven, president of Standard 
Milling Co., announces that George R. 
Flach has joined the sales force of that 
company, and will have his headquar- 
ters at the eastern regional office, 88 
Lexington Avenue, New York City, 

Mr. Flach was formerly president of 
the Broenniman Co., Inc., which han- 
dled the sales promotion of the brands 
for Northwestern Consolidated and 
Southwestern Milling Divisions of the 
Standard company for more than 35 
years. He will continue to sell these 
products in his new association, 

Broenniman Co., Ine., will continue 
its flour business. 
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G. M. COCKRAN MOVES OFFICE 

Kansas Cir Mo.—G, M. Cockran, for 
several years representative for Shella- 
barger Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, in the southeastern states, and for 
the last. five years in charge of that -ter- 
ritory, will move his headquarters from 
the mill office and establish them at 
Memphis, Tenn. He will be in charge 
of all Shellabarger accounts in that 
area. 
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GENERAL MILLS SHOWS 
INCREASE IN PROFITS 


Sales Break All Records—Net Income 
Higher Than Year Ago But Fails 
to Touch 1939 Peak 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Net income aft- 
er all taxes of $5,365,945 is reported by 
General Mills, Inc,, for the year ended 
May 31, 1943, according to the fifteenth 
annual report of the organization as 
presented by James F. Bell, chairman of 
the and the first report issued 
under the of the new 


president, Harry A. Bullis. 


board, 
administration 
Sales, both in volume and dollars, 
have been the highest in the company’s 
history. “Demand for many products 
has been greater than the ability to ob- 
tain materials or facilities to produce 
them,” Mr. Bell stated. 

Consolidated net income of $5,365,945 
compares with $5,135,111 in the previous 
fiscal year, but was below that of 1940 
or 1939, the latter year being the high- 
est on record, $6,451,225, 

Sales in the past year aggregated 
$217 485,502, against the previous re- 
cord set last year of $163,412,423. 

Direct taxes last year, Mr. Bell re- 
ported, amounted to $11,533,127, 

Major business of the company re- 
mains in the food field, but the company 
“has embarked upon a diversification of 
products for which the directors believe 
there is an encouraging future.” 

Mr. Bell in his report paid tribute to 
Donald D. Davis, former president of 
the company, for his patriotism in as- 
suming his wartime role as one of the 
key men in the war production set-up 
in Washington. 

Harry A. Bullis, the new president, 
similarly mentioned Mr. Davis’ service 
to his country. The contributions of the 
company to the war effort have been 
many, Mr. Bullis stated, but perhaps 
the most spectacular emerged from the 
mechanical manufacturing division, 

“Tools and other equipment with which 
the company was conducting engineer- 
ing research and developing packaging 
and milling equipment were placed at 
the disposal of the government,” Mr. 
Bullis said, “and then expanded to meet 
demands for important instruments of 
war. Censorship forbids telling the de- 
tailed story of resulting experiments 
and operations but today the company 
owns and operates one of the nation’s 
relatively few fire-control 
plants, manufacturing instruments con- 
trolling fire of guns and other projec- 
tiles. ‘The General Mills’ name-plate ap- 
pears on naval equipment used by both 
the United States and Britain.” 

“Less spectacular, but no less impor- 
tant,” Mr. Bullis said, “has been the 
work of the Department of Research. 
While continuing its search for methods 
further to improve our products, it has 
found ways of meeting many wartime 
restrictions on ingredients, in co-opera- 
tion with our Products Control Depart- 
ment. The company is constantly being 
consulted by government agencies and 
has conducted research in nutritional 
problems for the armed forces, and in 
packaging of foods for shipment abroad. 
The company is now packaging prod- 
ucts for the armed services and for 
lend-lease, including a considerable share 
of powdered eggs produced in the 
United States for these purposes. We 
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are also supplying ingredients to other 
manufacturers of emergency rations.” 

“Good labor relations,” Mr. Bullis de- 
clared, “especially important during this 
critical period, have been successfully 
maintained. Except for five short un- 
authorized work stoppages, all differences 
were promptly adjusted. ‘The problems 
faced mutually by management and 
labor have brought representatives of 
both to a closer understanding. The 
company has increased its hospital asso- 
ciation benefits to employees and ex- 
tended its retirement system to the 
greatly enlarged mechanical manufactur- 
ing division.” 

“With 1,200 men and women in the 
military services our personnel has nat- 
urally undergone many changes,” he de- 
clared. “Women are doing much work 
formerly done by men, and as one result 
both training and plant facilities have 
had to be altered.” 

Because of wartime restrictions, addi- 
tions to the physical facilities of the 
company during the fiscal year 
were limited to $851,475, the principal 
acquisition being the purchase of the 
Purity Oats Co. and the Baker Build- 
ing at Keokuk, Iowa. 

General Mills is exporting flour to all 
the major continents and is studying fa- 
cilities for increased sale of branded 
Latin American countries, the 
report states. It has under investiga- 
tion the question of providing advisory 
management to enterprises which are 
substantially Brazilian-owned and of en- 
gaging in research regarding Brazilian 
products for import into the United 
States. In these activities the company 
is acting in conjunction with the Unit- 
ed States Department of State as well 
as with the governments of the South 
American countries concerned. 

During the fiscal year just closed, 
products of General Mills were exported 
to all the major continents. 

Manufacturing and grain storage fa- 
cilities as listed May 31, 1943, include 
a daily flour milling capacity of 133,900 
ewts, a daily commercial feed capacity 
of 6,005 tons, package food capacity of 
992,000 Ibs and grain storage capacity 
of 45,077,000 bus. (Flour capacity in- 
cludes bread wheat, durum wheat and 
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*GENERAL MILLS PLANS 
FOR POSTWAR ERA 





General Mills, Inc., intends to be 
prepared for peace, President Harry 
A. Bullis declared in his annual re- 
port to stockholders. “We 
formulating plans,” he said, “to take 
advantage of the opportunities for ex- 
pansion of production and distribution 
of our present products and for pro- 
duction and marketing of new prod- 
ucts.” 

“To this end a Postwar Planning 
Committee has been organized among 
the major executives. There is scarce- 
ly a political, economic or social trend 
which may not affect company opera- 
tions. Therefore, the management 
will attempt to keep constantly in- 
formed regarding these trends.” 

“The empetus of war, the applica- 
tion of modern food science, the effi- 
cient use of material resources, and 
management adventurous in research 
and technology, have added whole 
new fields to the company’s postwar 
possibilities and new scope to our 
concept of the future,” he added. 


are 










rye, basis 24-hour day, commercial feed 
and package foods, basis 16-hour day.) 


CONSOLIDATED INCOME ACCOUNT 
For the year ended May 31, 1943 

TE GOO. icon cavenncnesecerasén $217,485,502 

Cost of sales— 


Cost of goods sold (including 

$695,449 increase in inven- 

tory valuation reserves) and 

operating charges exclusive 

of charges shown separately 

DED s:580.ce00s-00s 60 csnhen es 174,645,579 
TGRTUES. cc nntsccoedcuses 161,042 





Depreciation of plant ... 
Employees’ retirement system 
—Contributions including an- 


1,465,849 





nual amount for prior service 651,514 
Reserve for war contingencies , 210,000 
Selling, general and adminis- 

eo ee ee ee 25,483,086 

$202,617,070 

Income from operations..... $14,868,432 

Interest received, $47,790, and 
other miscellaneous income, 
$3,122, less miscellaneous de- 
A Oe eee re re 15,298 
Net income before federal and 
dominion taxes on income.. $14,883,730 
Provision for federal and domin- 
ion taxes on income (see note 
SD  Sh6VA5600004000 00i00634004% 9,517,785 
ere oer $5,365,945 
CONSOLIDATED SURPLUS ACCOUNT 
For the year ended May 31, 1943 
Earned surplus as of May 31, 
WOR SeseesSecbtniwsdsaakwenas $12,653,184 
Net income for year ended May 
Wis BON 6286066 6904966050 600505 5,365,945 
$18,019,129 
Deductions— 
Dividends: On preferred stock 
ee Oe GS oo 6-03-43 606% $1,107,365 
On common stock ($4 per 
GE. A446 4504-45000 b 5405 2,660,216 
$3,767,581 
Employees’ retirement system 
—Partial prepayment of con- 
tributions for prior service.. 560,000 
$4,327,581 
Earned surplus as of May 31, 
BOE. 6:0.6.640:06 06600000 644060000 $13,691,548 
Capital surplus as of May 31, 
1942, and May 31, 1943........ 5,398,315 
of May 


31, 
$19,089,863 


CONDENSED COMPARATIVE CONSOLI- 
DATED BALANCE SHEETS 
As of May 31, 1943, 1942 and 1941 
(000's omitted) 
$62,342 $50,395 $39,001 
27,618 17,838 6,417 


$34,725 $32,557 $32,584 


Current 
Current 


assets ..... 
liabilities 





Working capital... 
Prepaid expenses and 
deferred charges... 
Investments, member- 
ships, sundry  ad- 
vances, miscellane- 
ous properties, and 
other assets ...... 
Plant and equipment, 
less depreciation 
Good will, trade-, 
marks, trade names 
and water power 
ee ee eee 1 1 1 


1,914 2,112 1,864 


1,454 1,499 941 


23,916 24,611 24,370 





Net tangible assets $62,009 $60,780 $59,759 





a ere $4,080 $3,889 $3,736 
Capital stock— 
PURENITO 6c cs vases 22,147 22,147 22,147 
Common ..... 9... 16,692 16,692 16,692 
DOPE ee te cnescccvs 19,090 18,051 17,184 
Total reserves, cap- 
ital and surplus. $62,009 $60,780 $59,759 
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SPECIALTY PAPER RESTRICTED 

D. C.—After July 23, 
may not 
and 


WASHINGTON, 
manufacturers 
greaseproof 





use glassine, 
vegetable parchment 
papers for packaging flour, rice, barley 
or macaroni, noodles and similar paste 
goods, the WPB has ruled in an amend- 
ment to General Conservation Order 
M-286. A long list of other products 
likewise are prohibited from using such 
specialty papers for packaging. 
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GORDON T. SHAW RE-ELECTED 
HEAD OF SEATTLE EXCHANGE 
Seatriz, Wasu.—Gordon T. Shaw was 

re-elected president of the Seattle Grain 

Exchange at the annual meeting of the 

organization held July 13. Other officers 

re-elected were: vice president, C. W. 

Nelson; secretary, 


treasurer, D. G. Hughes. The following 
were named to the board of trustees for 
a term of three years: J. S. Harper, D. 
G. Hughes and C. W, Nelson. 





A. W. Anderson; - 
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CCC BUYS WHEAT IN 
MINNEAPOLIS, OMAHA 


—p>— 
Grain Bought on Open Market for Feed 
Purposes—Selling Prices 
Advanced 


Minneapouis, Minn.—Although a big 
percentage of the 4,065 cars of wheat 
received in Minneapolis last week rep- 
resented CCC holdings, that agency 
stepped into the open market and was 
a buyer of wheat for feeding purposes, 
Total purchases at Minneapolis 
Omaha were 1,350,000 bus. 

The CCC is buying wheat where it 
can at not over loan prices, and will 
sell to the feed trade all of its holdings 
except high protein varieties. Latter 
will probably be exchanged for less de- 
sirable wheat, leaving the high protein 
for milling. The fact that the CCC was 
a buyer helped to strengthen the price 
of the lower grades. 

The CCC also announced, effective 
Aug. 1, an increase of 1c bu in all areas 
in feed wheat prices, with a minimum 
delivered price at any point of $1.06 bu. 
This follows the le bu increase in parity 
price for corn to $1.06 bu, as of July 
15. Congressional mandate requires that 
CCC sales of government wheat for feed 
shall not be at less than corn parity. 

The CCC and the WFA have been 
studying proposals for a terminal mar- 
ket feed wheat purchase program to 
bolster the shrinking stocks held by the 
government agency. 


and 


It does not appear, 
however, that such a government buying 
effort at terminals could be successful 
unless premiums were offered well over 
the loan values, except at certain mar- 
kets such as Minneapolis and Omuha, 
where the purchases last 
week. 

The CCC has decided to conduct a 
day-to-day trading operation seeking 
wheat in whatever quantities are avail- 
able in temporary price slumps, 

The agency also will be open to ex- 
changes with holders of commercial 
wheat, particularly where the commer- 
cial grain is stored in deficit feed areas 
and can be traded for CCC wheat held 
in surplus sectors. 

Another sort of trade is one sought 
by distillers where these interests sought 
to take over 3,000,000 bus of CCC owned 
grain at Philadelphia, in exchange for 
commercial wheat stored away from the 
alcohol plants. This latter transaction 
was brought to Washington, but was 
referred to the Chicago regional office 
for negotiation. 


were made 
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WHEAT GRADING SUBJECT 
OF MEETINGS IN KANSAS 


MANHATTAN, 





Kansas.—W heat 
ducers and elevator operators will hold 
a meeting Aug. 16 at Atchison, Kans1s, 
to discuss wheat grading. Willis Con's 
extension marketing specialist of Chica- 
go, will explain the federal grain stand- 
ards; Dr. John H. Parker, director of 
the Kansas Wheat Improvement Assv- 
ciation, will discuss wheat improvement 
and wheat varieties, and Dwight Tolle, 
extension grain marketing economist, 
will discuss the wheat price outlook for 
the duration. State and federal grain 
inspectors will also be present. Other 
méetings will be held Aug, 17 at Min- 
neapolis, Kansas; Aug. 18, Winfield, 
Kansas; Aug. 19, Anthony, Kansas, and 
Aug. 20, Dodge City, Kansas. 


pro- 
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PILLSBURY PROFITS UP 
TO $2.13 | PER SHARE 


Net Earnings of $1,170,616 Reported as 
Against $1,040,082 Last Year— 
Mill Wins “E” Award 


MinneEapouis, Minn.—Net earnings for 
the year of $1,170,616 after deduction 
of all charges was reported by Philip 
W. Pillsbury, president of Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., in his annual state- 
ment to stockholders. This was equal 
to $2.13 a share, as compared with $1.89 
last year and $1.47 for the previous 
vear. Net earnings last year amounted 
to $1,040,082. 

On May 28, 1943, the company paid 
its sixty-fourth consecutive dividend, Mr. 
Pillsbury said. The amount of this pay- 
ment was 50¢c a share,. making a total 
of $1.25 a share—the same amount as 
was paid during the previous year. 

The company’s net current assets in- 
creased from $14,665,845 at the begin- 
ning of the year to $16,069,716 at the 
end of the year, an increase of $1,403,- 
S71. 

The reserve for postwar abnormal ex- 
penses has been increased by the addi- 
tion of $400,000 during the past year, 
Mr. Pillsbury stated. This amount, with 
$200,000 set aside during the previous 
vear, has been reserved to provide for 
deferred maintenance, obsolescence of 
special equipment installed for the pro- 
duction and packing of special foods 
for the armed forces, excessive deprecia- 
tion of equipment due to the abnormal 
rate of operations, adjustments due to 
the re-employment of returning service 
men and other abnormal expenses aris- 
ing from a return to peacetime opera- 
tions. 

“During this past late spring,” Mr. 
Pillsbury explained, “we have built up 
large inventory stocks of flour and ce- 
reals for a possible time this fall when 
the demands of both the military and 
the civilians will probably be beyond 
daily capacity.” 

“Your company endorses the govern- 
ment’s new proposals toward higher 
levels of flour enrichment as a part of 
the national nutrition program. With 
enrichment levels practically doubled, 
another important milestone in the long 
history of milling and of flour, our basic 
food, will be achieved. This improve- 
ment in wheat flour and related prod- 
ucts is typical of the advances in the 
types of foods your company is pro- 
ducing today—essential foods which help 
maintain the health, morale and stamina 
of our people on the home front, in our 
armed forces, and among our allies.” 

The various awards to encourage 
wheat and livestock improvement in the 
United States have been continued by 
the Committee on Philip W. Pillsbury 
Awards for Agricultural Achievement. 

Following the selection of 21 wheat 
growers, representing 14 states, to re- 
ceive state and national Pillsbury wheat 
awards, George Hofmann, of Iliff, Colo., 
was named national wheat king by a 
committee of leading agronomists who 
judged samples of grain submitted by 
State agricultural colleges in competition 
for the national Pillsbury Prize. The 
winning wheat was heavy dark northern 
spring wheat of the Reward variety, 
with a test weight of 64.6 lbs bu. 

Several honors were won by adver- 
tisements of the company during the 
past year. The best food advertisement 
of the month of May, according to an 
advertising publication, was Pillsbury’s 


“Flour Sifter” advertisement, the first 
in a mew series, and designed to help 
American housewives maintain good 
health on the home front through right 
eating. The same advertisement was 
selected as one of the 50 outstanding 
advertisements contributing to the war 
effort. The campaign was awarded sec- 
ond prize in another survey. 

On Nov, 17, 1942, the coveted Army- 
Navy “E” Production Award was pre- 
sented to the workers of the company’s 
Springfield, Ill, mill—the first in the 
milling industrry to receive this honor. 
The award was made in recognition of 
outstanding achievement in producing 
food for the nation’s armed forces. 
Among the more significant considera- 
tions on which the award was based are 
strict adherence to specified standards 
and quality, careful packaging to meet 
exacting transportation and handling re- 
quirements, and faithful maintenance of 
delivery schedules. 

More than 600 men and women have 
left the employ of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. to join the armed services and 
many members of the staff have been en- 
gaged in various government projects 
and undertakings for the promotion of 
the war effort. Various members are 
serving on advisory and task commit- 
tees and in some instances are devoting 
more time to these national matters than 
to company business. ‘““!l.is has placed 
a tremendous strain on many of our 
key men,” Mr. Pillsbury declared, “but 
it represents another phase of our part 
in helping to win the war.” 
CONDENSED PROFIT AND LOSS AND 

EARNED SURPLUS 
Year ended May 31, 1943 
Net sales—Flour, feed specialties 
and miscellaneous ...........++ $99,826,147 
Cost of goods sold and _ selling, 
general and administrative ex- 
penses— 
Cost of goods sold, exclusive of 
GOPTOCIRTION .ccscccceccsccces $85,664.406 
Selling, general and administra- 
tive expenses, exclusive of de- 


oo ol!  PPPVeTTUriirerrere 9,527,367 
Depreciation of fixed and mov- 














Be: DG. 68008860680 05-5408% 953,228 
$96,145,001 
$3,681,146 
Miscellaneous deductions, net— 
Loss on investment, provision 
for capital stock tax and mis- 
cellaneous charges, $138,257; 
less other income, $112,221... 26,036 
$3,655,110 
Interest expense 
Interest on funded debt........ $152,000 
Amortization of funded debt ex- 
DORE ccvsoveccertscecvessers 20,347 
Interest on other obligations... 142,147 
$314,494 
$3,340,616 


Provision for taxes on income— 
Federal taxes (no excess profits 
COR SOROTIEE) cc cccecesievess $1,600,000 
BUMCS COMOS occ cccccceveseeseses 170,000 


$1,770,000 


$1,570,616 

Provision for postwar abnormal 

OXPCNSEH .ncescccsecsessccseece 400,000 

Net profit for the year .......... $1,170,616 
Transfer to surplus of federal in- 
come tax reserve provided at 
May 31, 1942, for potential lia- 
bility under legislation then 


pending—reserve not needed... 150,000 
Earned surplus, May 31, 1942, in- 

cluding balance from accounts 

of predecessor companies ...... 9,184,766 


$10,505,382 


Dividends declared ......0c.ceee- 686,530 
Earned surplus, May 31, 1943, in- 

cluding balance from accounts 

of predecessor companies ...... $9,818,852 
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WAGE INCREASE GRANTED 
NATIONAL BISCUIT BAKERS 
Wasuineton, D. C.—Approximately 
8,600 employees of the National Biscuit 
Co. employed in 10 of the company’s 
plants have been granted a general wage 
increase of 2c per hour by the National 
War Labor Board. In its decision, the 


board approved the award of Aaron 
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* “LIQUIPAK” CONTAINER WINS AWARD * 





A unique 30-lb shipping container, 


developed for packaging Fleischmann’s 


liquid Diamalt, recently won first award in its class in the All-America Package 
Competition held in Chicago. Developed under the direction of T. R. Baxter, 
purchasing agent of Standard Brands, Inc., the new container saves vital war 
metals, replacing steel drums. The outer shipping case is made of 350-Ib test cor- 
rugated board. One end is made with special flaps (see picture) which facilitate 
pouring of the contents. The inner 68-76 weave cotton cloth bag is coated on one 
side with a compound of synthetic resins which are thermoplastic. This is formed 
into a pouch type liquid-tight bag. A six-inch opening is left on one side through 
which it is filled. The closure is heat sealed and the walls of the resulting bag 
are both strong and flexible. Practically puncture proof, shock of impact is also 
readily absorbed. Consumer acceptance of the package has been good. 





Horvitz, WLB arbitrator. His award 
provided for a 1%%c increase as being 
within the amount allowed under the 
board’s 15% cost of living formula. The 
company then petitioned that the amount 
be raised to 2c per hour, on the ground 
that granting of the lesser amount would 
produce bookkeeping difficulties. 

The union’s request for payment for 
time lost during blackouts was denied. 
The board granted a night shift differ- 
ential of 3c per hour. The union’s re- 


<> 


quest for a more liberal vacation policy 
was denied. The board also denied the 
union’s request for 15 days’ sick leave 
per year with pay and a cash bonus 
for the unused days. 

Kight of the plants involved are bis- 
cuit bakeries in Atlanta, Ga., New York, 
Philadelphia, Cambridge, Buffalo, Mem- 
phis, Kansas City and Niagara Falls. 
Another is a flour mill in Toledo. The 
remaining plant manufactures cartons 
at Marseilles, IIl. 
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Advisory Committee to Examine 
Government Questionnaires 


Wasuincton, D. C.—(Special)—To 
ease the burden on industry, which has 
been called upon to expand large sums 
of money in making out production and 
other forms for the federal government, 
an advisory committee on government 
questionnaires is now functioning in 
Washington to consult with the Bureau 
of the Budget on how the industrial seg- 
ments of the national economy can co- 
operate with a minimum of cost to them. 

The advisory committee warns busi- 
ness men to exercise more caution about 
report forms which they receive and 
which appear unauthorized. “Inquiry 
should be made of the committee or of 
the Bureau of the Budget whenever 
doubt exists as to whether the use of a 
report has been approved by a federal 
agency,” said an announcement of the 
committee, which maintains offices here 
at 1615 H Street Northwest. 

A special subcommittee on government 
questionnaires to food processors, headed 
by Floyd Hosking, of the Corn Prod- 
ucts Research Foundation, is the group 
which passes on government forms which 
are in prospect for the milling and feed 


trades. The most recent questionnaire 
approved by Chairman Hosking and his 
committee was that on protein feeds, 
which is now being circulated to the 
trade. Associated with Chairman Hos- 
king on the subcommittee are the fol- 
lowing industry members: 

J. S. Bloom, controller, Abbotts 
Dairies, Philadelphia; George Faunce, 
Jr., vice president, Continental Baking 
Co., New York; Howard Greer, vice 
president, Kingan & Co., Indianapolis; 
T. H. Gregory, executive vice president, 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion, Memphis; John B. Newman, vice 
president, Corn Industries Research 
Foundation, Washington; Allen Shultz, 
assistant controller, General Foods Corp., 
New York; F. A. Smith, treasurer and 
assistant secretary, Millers National 
Federation, Chicago; Robert J. Wilson, 
Washington secretary, National Restau- 
rant Association, Washington; C. F. 
Haug, president, Mason Au & Magen- 
heimer Mfr. Co., Brooklyn, and secre- 
tary, Paul Truitt, president, National 
Association of Margarine Mfrs., Wash- 
ington. 
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INTEREST IN FLOUR PURCHASES 
GROWS BUT COMMITMENTS LIMITED 


All Branches of Trade Inquiring With Fair Total of Single Car 
Orders Being Booked—Family Trade Somewhat 
Improved but Not Strong 


There is considerable interest shown 
in the flour market, although sales are 
not very heavy. All branches of the 
trade, however, are ordering single cars 
for immediate delivery and the total 
represents a __ satisfactory 
amount. There has 
been no rush of 
buying this year and 
only one or two 
round lot bookings 
have appeared occa- 
sionally, but this year perhaps more than 
any other, the market is being influenced 
by more factors than just crop news. 
Buyers are inquiring freely but shy away 
from actual commitments. Uncertainty 
as to the plans of the government in 
handling price squeezes, persistent talk 
of a subsidy, compulsory enrichment of 
all flour, are a few of the factors mak- 
ing buyers hesitant. 

Aided by a round lot sale of 200,000 
sacks to a southern bakery chain and 
another large purchase for army use, 
mills in the Southwest last week held 
bookings to 108% of capacity, compared 
with 143% in the week previous and 
28% in the corresponding period a year 
ago. Most sales are for single cars for 
prompt shipment, and interest is wide- 
spread. 

At Minneapolis, a fairly steady run 
of business developed last week to push 
the sales figure up to 104% of capacity 
as against 89% in the preceding week 
and 54% in the similar period a year 
ago. Sales for the most part are for 
small Shipping directions 
picked up, but leave much to be desired. 

At Buffalo demand and sales are spot- 
ted, although the volume booked is fair, 


business 


lots. also 


Spring first clears are scarce and firm 
in price. The New York market reports 
a satisfactory total of business, but 
other eastern markets are finding buy- 
ers hesitant and inclined to await more 
definite developments before 
commitments of any importance. 
Demand is off at Chicago, although 


making 


the family trade shows a slight improve- 
ment. Sales to bakers are for small 
amounts with not much life to the de- 
mand, 

On the Pacific Coast, new bookings 
are at a low ebb. Trade is restricted in 
many instances by prevailing ceilings. 
There is no new export trade and mills 
are catching up on back government 
orders. 

PRODUCTION 


Flour production gained slightly dur- 
ing the past week, according to figures 
compiled by THe NorruwesTern MILLER, 
representing 67% of the total output 
of the country. Production was listed 
at 3,070,845 sacks (cwt), compared with 
2,976,521 sacks in the preceding week 
and 2,756,465 in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. Two years ago the 
figure 2,680,244 sacks and three 
years ago 2 385,397. The Southwest re- 
ported an increase of 71,000 sacks, Buf- 
falo 20,000 and the North Pacific Coast 
59,000. The Northwest was off 36,000 
and the central and southeastern states 
18,000. Complete details of production 
by various sections are shown in the 
table on the opposite page. 


was 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
BAKER FATALLY INJURED 
Vancouver, B. C.—Israel Rubin, 42, 
was fatally injured when he fell into a 
mixer at the plant of the Canada Bread 
Co., Winnipeg, recently. Mr. Rubin 
operated his bakery until four 
years ago when he joined the Canada 
Bread Co. 
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ECONOMISTS SAY WHEAT 
MARKET TO STRENGTHEN 


MANHATTAN, 


own 








Kansas. — (Special) — 
Higher wheat prices are in prospect for 
the 1943-44 season, grain marketing spe- 
cialists in the Department of Agricul- 
tural Economics at Kansas State Col- 
lege predict. Strengthening of prices, 
they predict, may occur soon after the 








FLOUR OUTPUT CONTINUES TO GAIN IN JULY 


LOUR production in July was almost a million and a half sacks greater than 
the same month a year ago, according to figures released by THE NorTHWESTERN 
MiLteR, based on reports from leading concerns which manufacture approxi- 


mately 67% of the nation’s flour. 


Output of the reporting mills in July amounted 


to 12,937,048 sacks (cwt), compared with 12,559,549 in the preceding month and 
11,551,970 in July, 1942. Two years ago the figure was 11,334,446 sacks (cwt) and 
three years ago 11,022,036. The Southwest reported a substantial gain as compared 
with the preceding month, turning out 273,000 sacks (cwt) more. Central and south- 
eastern states gained 176,000 and the North Pacific Coast 21,000. In the Northwest, 
a 47,000-sack (cwt) loss was reported, with Buffalo showing a 3,000-sack decline. 
Complete details of production by various sections for the past three years are 


shown in the following table: 


TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 


(Reported by mills producing 67% 


of the flour manufactured in the U. 8S.) 














Previous ; July 
July, 1943 month 1942 1941 1940 
ES “Sct baned sid seal atanen *2,720,199 2,767,611 2,386,451 2,452,058 2,338,068 
CEE cocovoveceseasceosece 4,932,198 4,659,360 4,360,294 4,406,260 4,118,101 
DE “caseescae bet onneneee ses 1,925,642 1,928,700 1,689,859 1,559,664 1,628,807 
Central and Southeastern....... 42,334,893 2,158,271 1,728,521 1,636,290 1,891,620 
North Pacific Coast ........... 1,024,116 1,045,607 1,386,845 1,280,174 1,045,440 
MEE Visethweerccaanadeas 12,937,048 12,559,549 11,551,970 11,334,446 11,022,036 


*Partly estimated. 


tIncludes mills not reporting in previous years. 


TOTAL MONTHLY PRODUCTION OF DURUM PRODUCTS 


July, 1943 
648,356 


June, 1943 
723,733 


July, 1942 
591,338 


July, 1941 
531,119 








heavy movement of the spring crop is 
over. 

In spite of an expected total of 1,- 
380,000,000 bus production this season, 
it is probable that the movement of 
prices during the season will be similar 
to the price trends characteristic of sea- 
sons of small supplies, the market spe- 
cialists assert, for in relation to the 
demand, the stocks of wheat may be 
relatively small. 

“Total wheat utilization in the United 
States during the 1942-43 season was 
about 1,025,000,000 bus, the largest on 
record. This use of wheat included 
about 285 000,000 bus of government 
owned or imported wheat sold as feed, 
about 80,000,000 bus fed on farms and 
about 80,000,000 bus used in alcohol pro- 
duction,” the grain report stated. 

The marketing specialists say it is 
probable that the use of wheat for feed 
will be even larger during the 1943-44 
season and that it also seems reasonable 
to expect that substantial quantities of 
flour and other wheat products may be 
made available to peoples of Africa 
and Europe during the next season. Be- 
cause of the added demand, the carry- 
over on July 1 1944, may be about 250,- 
000,000 bus, the smallest in many years. 
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OVERDRAWN AT RATION BANK 
PirrssurcH, Pa.—Charged by the OPA 
with overdrawing on a ration bank ac- 
count on processed foods and fats, a 
South Erie, Pa., bakery has been sus- 
pended from business for a 30-day period. 
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JOBBERS OFFICIALLY 
UNDER 296 RULE 


WASHINGTON, D, C.—Jobbers of 
flour, except those selling to retailers, 
were placed permanently under the 
provisions of the regulation covering 
flour from wheat, semolina and farina, 
the Office of Price Administration 
has ruled. Previously they had been 
temporarily under the provisions of 
this regulation. 

Those jobbers selling to retailers 
must establish their maximum prices 
under Regulation No. 421 (Ceiling 
Prices for Sales of Certain Foods at 
Wholesale). 

The flour regulation is No. 296 
(Flour from Wheat, Semolina and 
Farina). The action was taken 
through Amendment No. 6 to this 
regulation. The amendment became 
effective July 31, 1943. 

An increase in the mark-up for 
flour distributors to $1 bbl from the 
present allowance of 65c under OPA 
price regulations is still being sought 
by the National Association of Flour 
Distributors. It is pointed out that 
the margin asked is the average cost 
of doing business for this group. With 
costs of operation advancing, and 
with every prospect of taxes becoming 
heavier as time goes on, it is quite 
possible that even this historical 
mark-up may prove difficult to follow 
in the future, the distributors assert. 





ALL FEEDSTUFFS CONTINUE SCARCE, 
DEMAND REMAINS URGENT 


——<p 


Usual Midsummer Decline in Demand Fails to Materialize—All 
Classes of Trade Actively Bidding for Insufficient 
Supplies—Index Number Slightly Up 


Despite excellent pasturage and new 
crop feed grains moving to market, the 
usual midsummer decline in the demand 
for feedstuffs has failed to materialize. 
All classes of trade are actively bidding 
for supplies which apparently are far 
insufficient to meet 
requirements and 
quotations continue 
normal at ceiling 
levels. In the feed 
grains, barley and 
oats are irregular with the advance of 
the new crop harvest and liberal receipts, 
together with importations from Canada, 
but grinding facilities are well booked 
ahead and shipments are slow. Oil seed 
meals continue tight against ceilings with 
quotations entirely nominal and produc- 
tion of linseed meal is expected to de- 
cline until new crop flaxseed is available. 
The index number is up slightly as the 
result of slight gains in distillers’ dried 
grains and further adjustment in hominy 
feed prices. The number is calculated 
at 176.9 against 176.7 for the previous 
week and 160.8 a year ago. 





WHEAT FEEDS 


Millfeed production continues on an 
uptrend with an output of 78,000 tons 
indicated by flour production at the prin- 
cipal milling centers compared with 74,- 
800 tons for the previous week and 
84,900 tons for the corresponding week 
last year. In the Northwest, flour pro- 


duction also has increased but the output 





of millfeeds is entirely insufficient for th: 
active demand, which comes from al! 
classes of trade. Only occasionally is 
there a car of millfeed for open sale at 
this market, and it goes promptly. Mills 
as well as other handlers continue to 
allocate the output to take care of the 
most pressing needs with mixed cars sup 
plying most of the near-by trade. 

At Chicago the millfeed situation 
shows no improvement. Offerings are 
still inadequate for the trades’ needs and 
mills are far behind on their orders. 

At Kansas City demand for whea' 
millfeeds shows no relaxation and offer- 
ings remain extremely scarce with prices 
tightly wedged at ceiling levels. Mixed 
car, truck lot, and mill door demand con- 
tinue far in excess of output. 

At Buffalo there is a further drastic 
cut in millfeed allocations by mills to 
their regular customers. Demand con- 
tinues urgent but mills are operating at 
only a little more than half of capacity 


OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 

There is no change in the oil seed meal 
situation. There are no offerings of 
either linseed meal or soybean meal on 
the open market but crushers and han- 
dlers are endeavoring to apportion the 
available meal to best meet the needs of 
the feeders. Only an occasional odd lot 
is available. Production of linseed meal 
is expected to decline until new crop 
flaxseed is available for crushing, at 
which time some handlers apparently be- 
lieve offerings will be somewhat freer. 
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WHEAT PRICES SHOW 
NO MARKED DIRECTION 


CCC Plans Watched With Considerable 
Interest—War Developments Bol- 
Values Slightly 


ster 


Wheat futures price flucuations hold 
within a narrow range. Encouraging 
war developments tend to bolster values, 
although caution prevails pending fur- 
ther outcome of the Italian situation. 
Announcement that feed wheat would 
be available in more 
liberal quantities, 
and that CCC would 
purchase unlimited 
amounts of cash 
wheat at terminal 
markets whenever prices are at loan 
levels, are important developments. 

Spring wheat is reported filling and 
ripening nicely with the condition of 
the crop good to excellent. There is a 
trace of rust on spring wheat virtually 
throughout the spring wheat area, but 
it is not menacing at present. Wheat 
is rapidly obtaining a sufficient degree 
of maturity in much of the area to pre- 
clude the possibility of extensive rust 
damage except to late fields of sus- 
ceptible varieties. In eastern Colorado 
and the more northern areas of North 
Dakota, Minnesota and Wisconsin late 
fields of susceptible varieties may suf- 
fer some damage. 





Harvesting of winter wheat has ad- 
vanced northward to the upper plains 
and lower lake region. Cutting has 
made very rapid advance throughout 
most central sections of the country, 
Threshing has been practically completed 
in the lower great plains area and is 
progressing in central portions of the 
belt. Harvesting is also progressing in 
the Pacific Northwest. 

In the Canadian prairie provinces 
spring wheat prospects are well main- 
tained in Manitoba despite light rainfall 
but further deterioration has taken place 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta. Heavy 
rains are now needed to revive wilting 
crops and assist filling. The 1943 wheat 
acreage in the Canadian prairie prov- 
inces is officially estimated by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics at 16,729,000 
acres, or about 81% of the 1942 acreage. 

Canadian Exports Large 

Winnirec, Man.—Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week to- 
taled almost 10,000,000 bus and this in- 
cluded 3,000,000 bus as flour. All of 
the wheat and flour was sold for U. K. 
account, although the final destinations 
were not indicated. A minor lot of wheat 
was also sold to Eire. Winnipeg wheat 
futures prices went to new seasonal highs. 
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COTTON AND BURLAP BAG 
MARKET REPORTED DULL 


New York, N. Y.—Cottons for the 
bag trade are selling only lightly. Osna- 
burgs are dull and sheetings move only 
in small quantities. Trading in cotton is 
strong as many buyers anticipate an ad- 
vance in the parity price over June. 
Crop reports show a need of rain in the 
central and western sections of the cot- 
ton belt, and of sun in the East, with 
the condition generally reported as fair 
to good, The Southeast shows conditions 
favorable to weevil infestation. 

Bag manufacturers are interested in 
lightweight burlaps which they are ab- 


the WPB. 





against certificates issued by 
Stocks are believed higher 
than previously indicated as the DSC has 
released appreciable quantities of burlap 
from the government stockpile. Import- 
ers’ business is at a standstill as the 
trade awaits word from the WPB on 
the program submitted to handle the 850,- 
000,000 yards purchased by the govern- 
ment. The only feature to the market 
is a trade report that the OPA plans to 
revise ceilings and, by establishing a flat 
overall rate do away with the computa- 
tion of freight and insurance rates by 
importers. 

The production of jute products in- 
creased substantially in the second quar- 
ter of this year and the consumption of 
burlap in the United States during June 
was 46,000,000 yards, compared with 29,- 
000,000 in May. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 


sorbing 





GENERAL MILLS WINS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—The grand 
sweepstakes award for the best float 
in the parade which highlighted the 
Minneapolis Aquatennial celebration 
was won by General Mills, Inc. In 
line with the general victory theme 
of the celebration, “This Is Worth 
Fighting For” was the theme of the 
float, It featured a small boy at the 
bottom of a stairway looking upward 
at the opportunities of his life—the 
schools and churches of his boyhood, 
the cultural advantages represented 
by the University of Minnesota, and 
industry depicted by the Minneapolis 
skyline, with emphasis on the milling 
district. At the apex of the stairs 
stood a typical small white frame 
house. The float was built at Gener- 
al Mills Naval Ordnance plant by 
Clifford Abrahamson, who conceived 
the idea and worked it out, making 
many of the miniature buildings to 
scale. 





in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Caleutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 17.41 as compared with 
16.39 a year ago. 

Several multi-wall paper bag plants 
are reported operating on a full double 
shift as the demand for multi-wall bags 
continues to grow. The fact that women 
can carry 75 to 80% of the work in these 
factories minimizes labor problems. One 
representative manufacturer reports or- 
ders being placed at approximately 
double the rate of a year ago. Despite 
this increase, reports indicate that rec- 
ognition by the WPB of the importance 
of these products will mean that an 
ample supply will be kept available for 
food packaging. 
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SHELLABARGER COMPANY 
PURCHASES HOGAN PLANT 


Kansas City, Mo.—Shellabarger Mill 
& Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas, last 
week bought the entire property, includ- 
ing water power, of the Hogan Milling 
Co., Junction City, Kansas, and will 
now operate it as the Junction City 
Milling Co. 

T. F. Hogan will continue as man- 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 
(Reported by mills producing 67% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8S.) 








Previous Aug. 1, Aug. 2, Aug. 3, 
July 31, 1943 week 1942 1941 1940 

PEE cc ceca caveversareadae *632,252 668,914 596,508 578,210 521,587 

DO 8. 800006600000 00 000026 1,165,019 1,094,126 1,006,225 1,027,773 897,598 

PEED ceccewecdececeusececeses 431,039 411,402 404,460 389,791 331,381 

Central and Southeast +561,238 579,686 430,249 369,974 394,374 

North Pacific Coast ........... 281,297 222,393 319,023 314,496 240,457 

TOGA ccvcccvescscevsvcces 3,070,845 2,976,521 2,756,465 2,680,244 2,385,397 
*Partly estimated. tIncomplete. 


Crop-year flour production 














———————Percentage of activity . r July 1 to — 
July 31, Previous Aug. 1 Aug. 2, Aug. 3, July 31, Aug. 1, 

1943 week 1942 1941 1940 1943 1942 
NWorthweat ..ccecce 60 67 55 56 47 2,579,878 
Southwest ....... 84 79 72 74 65 4,531,550 
DED. uccevadacs 76 71 70 67 58 1,757,271 
Central and S. E. 69 72 63 57 59 1,800,229 
N. Pacific Coast.. 75 59 80 66 56 1,440,012 
Totade sccicse 74 70 67 63 57 12,939,703 12,108,940 





THE SOUTHWEST 
56 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
July 26-31 ...... 814,380 736,151 90 
Previous week 814,380 692,838 85 
VOQF GHO .ccseee 814,380 601,891 74 
Two years ago... 814,380 586,285 72 
Five-year A@VeCTABZE ...cccccccccccece 72 
TeEN-YOAr BVETABS 2 cccccesccccvccecs 71 
Kansas City 
July 26-31 ....-. 352,800 241,312 68 
Previous week 352,800 226,165 64 
TOMP GRO cansees 352,800 220,247 62 
Two years ago... 352,800 254,092 72 
PIVO+FORT GVGTOMG oc cen cccsccresess 68 
TOR-FORP GVGTORS 060 crcsccccccese 69 
Wichita 
July 25-81 ...... 111,132 91,258 82 
Previous week 111,132 95,319 86 
STOOP BOO scccies 111,132 82,951 75 
Two years ago... 111,132 91,867 83 
Salina 
Hitly 2b-B1 cc cce 109,956 96,298 88 
Previous week 109,956 79,804 73 
TOR GOO swesies 109,956 101,136 92 
Two years ago... 109,956 95,529 87 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
July 26-31 ...... 233,100 165,981 71 
Previous week 221,100 150,544 68 
WOOF GOR cveresc 256,368 224,059 87 
Two years ago... 265,776 159,001 62 
WIVOVORE GVOTERS ccccrcsicivcveses 66 
TORFORF GVGTRGS 60 cccsnvedscesecs 62 

Portland District 

July 26-31 ...... 143,200 115,316 81 
Previous week 143,200 71,849 50 
2OGP ONO cscsece 143,864 94,964 67 
Two years ago... 146,608 106,783 73 
he at Be OEE Te eee 71 
DORFORE BVEFERS. 6.025 6660060066008 63 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 






cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
July 25-31 ...... 738,822 396,501 53 
Previous week 738,822 433,663 59 
ZORP BHO ceccece 738,822 396,112 54 
Two years ago... 763,518 385,297 50 
Fiv@-year QVOTARZS ..... cc sseecvres 47 
DOR-FORF QVOTARS oocccccccvccceces 44 

Production for current week was partly 
estimated. 
Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
July 25-31 ...... 319,284 235,251 7 
Previous week - 319,284 235,251 74 
i. Pere 353,388 200,396 57 
Two years ago... 351,036 192,913 55 
PUUOrORe GRUPOS. 6.0.06 600)66 0080068 52 
TOR-YORF AVOTABS 6 ccccccvsecccees 47 

CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 

Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
July 25-31 ...... *819,624 561,238 69 
Previous week ..*805,500 579,686 72 
ZORP ABO wcccsce 680,786 430,249 63 
Two years ago... 645,270 369,974 57 
WEPOTORE GVOTORS cccsvcsvecccecesse 60 


TOMHSESE BVOTRRD osccvcrsivecevens 65 


Current week partly estimated. 
*Including mills not previously 


BUFFALO 


reporting. 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Fae 577,416 431,039 76 
Previous week - 577,416 411,402 71 
Year ago ....... 577,416 404,460 70 
Two years ago... 568,008 389,791 67 
PRVG*VORE GVOTERS 2c cccccscececvers 66 
TOMsFOOF BVGTERO oo cccvccccscccsse 73 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-——Southwest——, ——Northwest——, -—Buffalo——, 


Weekly Crop year 


2 production to date 
SUly B6-BE ccccce 28,171 131,520 12,623 
Previous week 26,470 13,704 
Two weeks ago.. 26,833 12,587 
| SUT ee eee 24,264 118,368 11,575 
BOGE. «sdbenever’s 24,588 118,130 13,493 
BUSS cocveeccege 21,482 109,302 9,917 
BOSD ccccccscces 22,627 110,005 11,685 
Five-yr. average 24,226 117,465 11,859 


7-—Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production to date production to date production to date 


61,010 8,247 41,065 49,041 233,595 
7,871 48,045 
8,573 47,993 
54,387 7,738 36,258 43,577 209,013 
55,487 7,458 34,464 45,539 208,081 
49,993 6,440 34,433 37,839 193,728 
53,173 6,059 34,820 40,371 197,998 
54,810 7,188 36,208 43,273 208,483 





ager, and the entire management person- 
nel will be worked out shortly. The 
chief flour brand for the concern will 
continue to be Hogan’s Best Yet, and 
the firm will also serve the territory 
with a complete line of commercial feeds. 

The Junction City mill has a daily ca- 
pacity of 1200 cwts. 
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STANDARD BRANDS INCOME UP 
New York, N. Y.—James S. Adams, 

president, reports that the consolidated 

net income of Standard Brands, Inc., for 
the first six months of 1943 was $4,716,- 

669, as compared with $2,864,877 for 


the comparable period of 1942. Net in- 
come before taxes was $11,099,640, an 
increase of approximately 65% from 
the $6,739,173 comparable figure in 1942. 
Provision for taxes increased from $3,- 
874,296 in the first half of 1942 to $6,- 
382,971 this year. 

After making provision for preferred 
dividends, net earnings are equivalent 
to 34c per share of common stock, com- 
pared with 19c in the first six months of 
1942. Net sales for the first six months 
of 1943 were $83,706,733, compared with 
$68,214,605 in the corresponding period 
of 1942. 
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High Temperatures Force Crops 
in All Sections of the Country 


MINNEAPOLIS, MiNN.—Crop prospects over the nation generally continued good 
during the past week. Unseasonably high temperatures have forced growing crops in 
The hot dry weather and heavy stands have 
depleted topsoil moisture in many areas. The prospects for a spring wheat crop 
are generally good with the Pacific Northwest and North Dakota being the bright 
spots. Yield and quality of soft winter wheat in Ohio, Indiana and other states 
continue to be disappointing. Corn has made good progress, and will need continu- 
ing moisture to sustain growth which has been rapid in the hot dry weather. Cargill 
reports some early planted fields tasseling in many areas and shooting ears in some 
spots. 


practically all sections of the country. 


a * * 


OxtaHoma City, Oxta.—Continued drouth and heat was reflected in a further 
decline in condition of the state corn crop, particularly the late planted corn. Earlier 
corn was practically made before the drouth set in. Farming activity during the week 
included plowing of a large acreage of stubble land preparatory to fall planting of 
grains. Excessively dry soil prevented plowing in some sections. Grain sorghums in 
the western counties show a fair to good condition but late-planted sorghums are 
showing the effect of the drouth. A shortage of tractor operators in some wheat 
producing counties is causing some concern. 


+ * * 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—Crops over the southern half of Alberta, most of the western 
two-thirds of Saskatchewan and other small areas of western Canada continued to 
deteriorate last week under the blistering sun and the continued absence of moisture. 
Only light unimportant showers occurred at a few points. Many points in Manitoba 
now require a good general rain as the heavy stands are drawing heavily upon 
The outlook over a vast section of the prairies is becoming 
increasingly pessimistic daily. Most crops are still one to three weeks away from 
Barley cutting is general in the southern part of Manitoba. 


* * * 


Toronto, Ont.—Early cereal crops are above average in the maritime provinces 
but the late-sown grains are less promising. Harvesting of fall wheat is in full swing 
in Ontario but losses from winter-killing and rust are expected to be severe. Cereal 
crops are heading out in Quebec but in the Montreal area progress is backward. 


* * * 


Totevo, On1o.—Receipts at Toledo may be a pretty good indication about the 
new wheat crop. Up to and including July 30, receipts of wheat had been 1,077 cars 
graded as follows—3 cars No. 1, 60 cars No. 2, probably old crop wheat, 241 cars No. 
3, 282 cars No. 4, total 586, leaving about half of new wheat for No. 5 or sample. 
Average weight about 54 Ibs, lightest weight 51, average moisture around 13 to 13.4%. 
One-third of the receipts one day graded “tough,” even some No. 2, but that was 
high percentage. Present indications are that crop of wheat in Ohio will be smaller 
than earlier estimates, variable in quality with considerable light weight not suitable 
for milling. 


moisture reserves. 


maturity, 


* * * 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—T7'em peratures during the week averaged above normal, with 
scattered showers, mostly light. Rain is needed in most sections of the state as the 
soil is becoming dry and hard. Harvest is practically over, and reports are mostly 
poor to fair, and some is low in moisture content, and of variable quality. Oats 
harvest has been finished in the southern part of the state. Yields are mostly fair, 
but some are poor. 


. + * 


PortLANbD, Ore.—Crop conditions continue favorable with harvesting in the winter 
wheat areas going on under favorable weather conditions. A normal per-acre yield 
and total crop is anticipated. 





Allocation of Civilian Fats 
Next Year Cut 5 Lbs Person 


C.—Despite heavy 
wartime demands on the supply of edible 


Wasuinetron, D. During the current quarter—July, 


August and September—WFA has ear- 


fats and oils, 44 lbs per capita—about 
5 Ibs less than in 1942—will be made 
available to American civilians during 
the 12 months ending June 30, 1944. the 
War Food Administration said July 29. 

Allocations — which the 
planned division of the expected supply 
have been made so that these products 
will be used most effectively in meeting 
overall military, civilian and export re- 
quirements. 


represent 


The total allocable supply of edible 
fats and oils will exceed 8,000,000,000 Ibs. 
Of this total, over 5,500,000,000 lbs will 
go ‘to civilians, and about 2,500,000,000 
Ibs to our military forces, allies, U. S. 
territories, foreign rehabilitation 
friendly nations. 


and 


marked for U. S. civilians 393,000,000 Ibs 
of lard, 494,000,000 lbs of shortening and 
oils, 411,000,000 Ibs of butter and 100,- 
000,000 Ibs of oil for the manufacture 
of margarine. ‘Tentative allocations for 
the nine months beginning Oct. 1 in- 
clude (for civilian consumption) approxi- 
mately 1,364,000,000 lbs of lard, 1,292,- 
000 000 Ibs of shortening and oils, 1,259,- 
000,000 Ibs of butter and 314,000,000 Ibs 
of oils for margarine. 

Of the total civilian allocation, ap- 
proximately 9 oz per week will be avail- 
able for direct purchases, and an addi- 
tional 41%, oz for indirect consumption in 
such items as restaurant meals, bakery 
products, potato chips and other foods. 

In addition to edible fats, approxi- 


mately 3,000,000,000 lbs of inedible fats 
will be used for civilian soap, glycerine 
and other industrial products, 

Allocations beyond the current quar- 
ter are subject to revision when more 
definite information is available on 1943 
crops, imports and government require- 
ments, WFA points out. 

At the same time, the War Food Ad- 
ministration announced that the order 
requiring federally inspected packers to 
set aside 50% of their weekly lard pro- 
duction for government purchase has 
been suspended effective Aug. 1, This 
action was taken, officials said, because 
it no longer is necessary to have a man- 
datory order reserving lard for govern- 
ment use. Offerings of lard in the past 
several weeks have been more than am- 
ple to meet the requirements of war 
procurement agencies and it is believed 
that adequate supplies will now be avail- 
able without the aid of a set-aside order. 
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Plant Breeders 
Believe Pawnee 
Will Be “Tops” 


Kinoman, Kansas,—Men engaged in 
wheat improvement work in Kansas pre- 
dict that Pawnee wheat, a new variety 
being released and recommended for the 
eastern half of the state, “will be the 
most suitable wheat from the combined 
standpoint of the farmer and miller that 
has ever been grown in Kansas.” 

Over the six years that Pawnee has 
been tested, it has averaged from three 
to four bushels higher in yield than 
Tenmargq or Chiefkan. In tests at three 
different locations in central Kansas this 
year, Pawnee averaged 9.4 bus per acre 
more than Red Chief, the second highest 
yielding variety in the test. 

Seed supplies are not generally avail- 
able this year and there will be only 
about 650 or 700 bus seeded by Kansas 
farmers this fall. 

Pawnee was developed in co-operative 
experiments by the Kansas and Nebraska 
agricultural experiment stations. It is 
a cross between Kawvale and Tenmargq 
made at the Kansas station in 1928. It 
is a hard red winter wheat, earlier in 
maturity than either of its parents, has 
moderate resistance to bunt or stinking 
smut, is resistant to Hessian fly and is 
highly resistant to loose smut. The straw 
is short and stiff. Perhaps its most seri- 
ous disadvantage, the plant breeders say, 
is that it shatters some in years when 
shattering is a factor. They report that 
harvested with a combine 
during the six years under test and shat- 
tering was a negligible factor. 

The test weight of Pawnee averages 
about 14 Ibs higher than Tenmarq. 


it has been 
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FDA WANTS ROLLED BARLEY 

FDA will consider offers Aug. 5 for 
7,000,000 Ibs of rolled barley for Pacific 
export, with acceptances to be made 
Aug. 6. Specifications state that the 
cereal shall be made from No. 2 or 
better western barley, 42 Ibs or better 
per bu, packed in new or clean second- 
hand 100-Ib commercial bags. 
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PACKAGING INSTITUTE MEETING 

New York, N. Y.—The annual confer- 
ence of the Packaging Institute, Inc., 
will be held Nov. 4-5 at the Hotel New 
Yorker, Joel Y. Lund, president, an- 
nounces. 





in 1941-42. 





August 4, 1943 


WFA CAMPAIGN BRINGS 
SOME CORN TO MARKET 


9,000,000 Bus Bought, 5,000,000 Shipped 
in First Three Weeks of July, 
Jones Reports 
Wasuineoton, D. C.—(Special)—More 
than 9,000,00@ bus of corn have been pur- 
chased since July 1 under the War Food 
Administration’s emergency program, 

Marvin Jones reported on July 30. 

A telegraphic survey of six important 
corn states showed that as of July 24 an 
estimated 9,108,426 bus of corn had been 
purchased and an estimated 5 198,312 
bus of that total had been shipped. 

State estimates of purchases and ship- 
ments are: Iowa 6,131,683 and 3,619,869; 
Illinois 1,501,873 and 924,997; Minnesota 
655,000 and 285,000; South Dakota 24:3,- 
198 and 131,670; Nebraska 465,463 and 
207,616; Indiana 91,709 and 29,190. 

The WFA marketing program wil! con- 
tinue through Aug. 10. Farmers who 
sell their corn to a country elevator buy- 
ing for the account of the Commodity 
Credit Corp, will receive supplement:ry 
payments if corn ceiling prices are in- 
creased between the time of sale and 
Oct. 31, 
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SWEDEN CHANGES ADMIXTURE LAWS 

Effective from March 4, 1943, the 
quantity of barley required in Sweden to 
be mixed with wheat for milling to 
bolted flour has been increased from 7% 
to 10%. The quantity of barley re- 
quired to be mixed with rye milled to 
coarse flour has been increased from 1('% 
to 19%, and the percentage of “residu- 
al” flour required to be added has been 
increased from 9 to 10. In bolted and 
graham flour the quantity of rye re- 
quired to be added to the wheat milled 
remains unchanged at 10%. 
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DROP OF 30% IN WHEAT 
PRODUCTION IN MEXICO 


The first official forecast placed the 
1943 wheat crop in Mexico at 11,023,000 
bus, according to information received 
in the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations. A harvest of this size would 
be 30% below the large production of 
15,826,000 bus in 1942. Trade 
mates, however, placed the current pro- 
duction at about 12,500,000 bus. The less 
favorable crop prospects are the outcome 
of a considerably reduced acreage and 
of unfavorable weather conditions in 
parts of the country. 

The acreage for the 1943 crop, at 1,236,- 
000, contrasts with the 1942 area of |.- 
607,000 acres, and is the smallest acreage 
reported since 1937. Low prices paid 
producers for wheat in 1942 are said 
to have discouraged seedings this seasoii. 
and a considerable shift from wheat ‘0 
flaxseed, which is relatively more profi'- 
able, was reported in parts of the wheat 
area, 

Wheat consumption needs for Mexic: 
are estimated at about 18,000,000 to 19%.- 
000,000 bus. Imports have been neces 
sary to supplement domestic supplies for 
a number of years, and during the past 
five years have ranged from 330,000 bus 
in 1939-40 to an estimated 5,500,000 bus 
Purchases of United States 
wheat in 1942-43 have been large, and 
these imports, combined with the near- 
record crop in 1942, should provide am 
ple supplies for the current season. 





esti- 
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INSURANCE FIRMS ARE 
URGED TO SELL CORN 


—<— 
AAA Asks “Absentee Owners” to In- 
struct Managers to Market 
Excess Grain 
Leading life insurance companies, all 
of whom hold title to many corn belt 
farms, have received letters from the 
\gricultural Adjustment Administration 
recently urging that managers of insur- 
ance company farms be instructed to 
market any corn held in excess of actual 

feeding needs on those farms. 

The AAA apparently believes that in 
at least some instances these “absentee 
owner” farmers have substantial stocks 
of corn and other grains which are not 
needed by them for feeding but which 
has been held for a possible rising mar- 
ket. 

There is no intimation in the letters 
that the government will resort to req- 
uisitioning of such stocks if they are not 
made available voluntarily, but privately 
some informants said that such action 
might be taken. 

AAA representatives for the past two 
or three weeks have been soliciting farm- 
ers in the large corn producing areas to 
market all the corn they could spare be- 
fore Aug. 10. This campaign is said 
to have stimulated the movement to some 
extent, although the amount marketed is 
only a dribble compared with require- 
ments, 
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NABISCO CHARGED WITH 
PATMAN ACT VIOLATION 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—National Biscuit 
Co, New York, is charged in a com- 
plaint issued by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission with violation of the Robinson- 
Patman Act by discrimination in price 
between different purchasers of its prod- 
ucts. 

According to the complaint, National 
Biscuit Co. manufactures in its 46 plants 
approximately 500 varieties of bakery 
products, including packaged biscuits, 
crackers and cakes, operates 252 branch 
sales offices, and employs about 300 truck 
driver-salesmen. Its customers are clas- 
sified in the complaint as corporate chain 
retail groceries, voluntary and co-opera- 
tive chain retail groceries, volunutary 
and co-operative wholesale chains, inde- 
pendent retailers and wholesale grocery 
jobbers. 

The complaint alleges that the respond- 
ent has discriminated in price by the use 
of a so-called “headquarters quantity 
discount” schedule, whereby it has sold 
packaged biscuits, crackers and cakes 
to some customers at higher prices than 
it has sold bakery good of like grade 
and quality to other customers who are 
in competition with those required to 
pay the higher prices. The complaint 
charges that the discriminatory head- 
quarters discounts, which are in addition 
to the regular trade discount of 5% and 
the cash discount of 1% allowed by the 
respondent to all customers, include two 
series of graduated discounts, one gov- 
erned by the customer’s total purchases 
per month, and the other by the custom- 
er’s average monthly purchase per retail 
store. The headquarters discount sched- 
ule, as described in the complaint, oper- 
ates substantially as follows: 

To customers whose aggregate month- 
ly purchases amount to less than $750, 
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the respondent does not allow any dis- 
count, — 

Discounts granted to some chain store 
customers on their aggregate monthly 
purchases, and which are denied to others 
buying the respondent’s products of like 
grade and quality, are 1% on purchases 
of $750 or more but less than $5,000; 
2% on purchases of $5,000 or more but 
less than $10,000; 3% on purchases of 
$10,000 or more but less than $150,000, 
and 31%% on purchases of $150,000 or 
more. In each instance, these discounts 
are paid to the favored chains regardless 
of the average monthly purebases of the 
individul retail groceries owned or con- 
trolled by or affiliated with the chains 
receiving the discriminatory discounts. 

The chains receiving these discounts on 
aggregate monthly purchases also receive 
discounts of from 1% of 1% to 114% if 
their individual retail stores show speci- 
fied average monthly purchases ranging 
from $15 to more than $50 per month. 

In addition to the discriminations ef- 
fected by the headquarters discount 
schedule, the complaint alleges, the re- 
spondent further discriminates in price 
between different purchasers of its prod- 
ucts by granting some customers lower 
prices based upon the total quantity sold 
and delivered to all of the separate 
branches of such customers, although sep- 
arate delivery is made to the several 
branches if the total quantity amounts 
to certain required minima during a 
single month, without regard to the quan- 
tity delivered to the respective branches 
of such customers. 

According to the complaint, the effect 
of these discriminations in price has 
been or may be to injure, destroy or pre- 
vent competition between purchasers re- 
ceiving the benefit of the discriminatory 
prices and those to whom such benefits 
are denied, and to tend to create a 
monopoly in those purchasers receiving 
the benefit of the discriminations. 

The respondent is granted 20 days to 
answer the complaint. 
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OMAHA ALCOHOL PLANT TO 
PRODUCE FEED BY-PRODUCT 


Omana, Nes.—A $500,000 addition will 
be built to the Omaha plant producing 
government alcohol, for drying and proc- 
essing 160 tons of high protein feed 
daily from the distillery slop. WPB re- 
cently granted priorities for materials to 
build the addition. 








WASHINGTON, D. C—WFA has an- 
nounced a reciprocal agreement between 
the United States government and Can- 
ada which will permit custom combine 
and other wheat harvesting and threshing 


equipment _ operators 
Good to cross the interna- 
Neighbors 


tional border to expe- 
dite the wheat har- 
vest in the two coun- 
tries. Farmers in this country will sub- 
mit their orders for harvest or threshing 
equipment to county USDA war boards. 
The order will be referred from state 
war boards to the chairman of the North 
Dakota USDA war board at Fargo, who 
will arrange with Canadian officials for 
the entry of operators into the United 
States. Requests from United States 
crews desiring to work in Canada will 
be handled in a similar manner. 
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* WHEAT IN A WAR STAMP VICTORY CORSAGE x 





Here are the two prize bundles of Minnesota wheat from which special 
war stamp corsages were made for the 1943 Aquatennial in Minneapolis, July 
31 to Aug. 8, and here, too, are ladies of the Hennepin County War Finance 


Committee (Women’s Division) who were engaged in the project. 


Nationwide 


is the renown of the annual water sports festival in Minneapolis, and this year 
it is being used as the background for vigorous promotion of war bond and stamp 
sales. Into the special commemorative co:sage (Aquasage, to be exact) go two 
heads of wheat in the shape of a V, and against this foundation there is a 
clever arrangement of four 10c war stamps, a tiny American flag, and a red 
and blue ribbon on which the Victory symbol—three dots and a. dash—appears 
in luminous black-out paint, All this for 50c! 





Smaller Nations Want More 
Voice in Program of Relief 


WasuHinoton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
Department of State’s tentative plans to 
convene a United Nations conference in 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., in mid-August 
to consider the draft of an agreement 
for establishing a United Nations relief 
and rehabilitation administration has en- 
countered some snags. The Big Four— 
U. S., U. K., USSR and China—are all 
for the conference, but some of the 
exiled governments want to have more of 
a voice in the deliberations than is now 
contemplated. 

The smaller United Nations are said 
to base their position on these considera- 
tions: 

1—The countries receiving relief and 
rehabilitation are to be billed for what 
they get and therefore all should have 
a voice in the arrangements. 

2.—An attempt by four strong powers 
to dominate the interests of their allies, 
no matter how small, appears incompati- 
ble with the Allies’ talk of a war for 
freedom and the principles of the At- 
lantic Charter. 

The draft provides for an establish- 
ment of a council to meet “not less than 
twice a year,” with the central committee 
given the power to make interim deci- 
sions about policy. The small powers 
fear that the council meetings will have 
authority to do little more than approve 
the actions of the committee and the 
executive agency. 

The executive agency is to be headed 
by a director general, who is to be nomi- 
nated unanimously by the central com- 
mittee. The council is to be given the 
privilege of voting on the committee’s 


nominee. The director general is im- 
powered by the draft agreement to ap- 
point an unlimited number of deputy 
directors general. 

Herbert Lehman, head of the United 
States’ Office of Foreign Relief and Re- 
habilitation Operations, is being consid- 
ered for the post of director of the new 
agency. The name of Sir Frederick 
Leith-Ross, head of the Inter-Allied 
Committee on European Postwar Relief, 
is also heard for the new job. 

Governor Lehman’s rehabilitation or- 
ganization is not yet completed; the deiay 
being occasioned by the lack of Congres- 
sional appropriations for that purpose. It 
is the intention to bring into the organ- 
ization, if possible, men from industry 
who are skilled in production, processing, 
marketing and transportation matters so 
that the relief set-up will have the bene- 
fit of experienced business executives to 
meet the demands expected after hosili- 
ties cease. 
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STATE FOOD ADMINISTRATOR URGED 

New York, N, Y.—The New York 
State Food Merchants Association has 
urged Governor Thomas E. Dewey to 
appoint a state food administrator im- 
mediately to “correct a scandalous mal- 
distribution of food from which house- 
wives all over the state are suffering,” 
and to prevent the diversion of vital 
supplies from this area to near-by states. 
A. F. Guckenberger, executive secretary 
of the association, mentioned eggs, poul- 
try and meat as typical of food items 
which are more scarce in New York than 
in neighboring states. 
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“ISMERTA® 








Fine quality in bakery flour can- 


not be copyrighted. 
ISMERTA quality is exclusive 


with us only because of our fixed 
policy of milling for individual ex- 
cellence rather than with standard- 


ized indifference. 


Every new baker convert.to IS- 
MERTA recognizes this at once 


and always thereafter. 


ISMERTA— The Flashing Arrow 








THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


——_— ce 
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YEARS AGO 


WE PUSHED THE WHEATFIELDS BACK AND BUILT THIS 
BEAUTIFUL, MODERN FLOUR MILL 


In the years since then we have’ these superb Oklahoma and 
found that it is no playtime job | Panhandle wheats into faultless 
to win and hold customer favor flours that wear the happy smile 
in a business so highly competi- of conscious superiority. And 
tive as flour milling. But we _ that smile is shared by Dobry 
have done it—done it solely by customers. 


using this fine equipment to mill 


A Few Strictly Protected Territories 
Open for Top Rank Brokers 











M7 
M7 
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Here are the five reasonably modest men—with total milling 
experience of 150 years—who are justifiably proud of the i) 


DOBRY MILL and DOBRY PRODUCTS: 
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FREE TRADE AND FREEDOM 
FROM WANT 

Sir Ernest Benn, British free trader 
and trade newspaper proprietor, writ- 
World, London, says 
means freedom from 


ing in Shipping 
that free trade 
want. 

“It is none too early,” he insists, “for 
free traders to take to the platform and, 
if they can get there, to the microphone, 
to call the attention of a harassed na- 
tion in sore distress to the glorious pos- 
within its grasp and to 
the simple process of 


sibilities now 
be secured by 
wiping out one of our greatest blun- 
ders.” 

Sir Ernest contends that the public 
mind has for so long been lost in the 
murky byways and alleys of sectional, 
socialistic and political discussion that it 
may want some little preparation be- 
fore it is ready to consider a matter 
of simple fundamental principles. More 
than a century ago the most human of 
all the writers on _ political economy, 
Frederic Bastiat, explained that a na- 
tion must build its economic structure on 
a basis of plenty or a basis of scarcity. 
Free ‘trade gives plenty. Protection is 
an artificial device for securing wealth 
and comfort for the few out of scarcity 
for the many. 

“To secure freedom from want,” 
Sir Ernest, “we must arrange matters 
in such a way that the maximum of 
goods and merchandise appears 
our markets. That being so, if the rest 
of the world is willing, which is by no 
means certain, and able, which is still 
less certain, to dump upon us the prod- 
ucts of its labor, we shall have here so 
much more of all those things which 
go to make comfort and to assuage want. 

“Free trade presupposes that the gov- 
ernment will act on behalf of 46,000,000 
of us, and that what it does will always 
tend to promote the well-being of all the 
46,000,000. Government should think al- 
ways of the country as a country and 
as a whole. If matters are so arranged 
that the foreigner sends us, say twice 
as much as we send him, then the coun- 
try as a whole is so much better off. 
The modern popular governing game 
of robbing the majority in order to sat- 
ify or propitiate a particular minority 
has been played right out and has 
brought us all to a condition of ex- 
haustion. It is, therefore, not too much 
to hope that a government may arise 
with a mind big enough to think first of 
the whole and, by securing the well- 


says 


upon 
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“For a good while back,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish 
ller Mills, “some outfit up to St. Louis has been 
sendin’ us enough printed letters to paper a 
dinin’ room, an’ finally the other day a right 
slick feller come in an’ said he allowed 
o’d been gittin’ his follow-ups an’ it 
Z \turned out the letters was them. 
i\Seemed the idea was the letters 
was to make us softer an’ softer 
an’ then he'd come along an’ sell 
s somethin’ we hadn't got no use 
for. Well, sir, I didn’t hold nothin’ 
agin him, but I didn’t buy nothin’ 
off'n him, an’ after he’d went out 
of got to thinkin’ over these business 
system schemes until I got a headache, an’ thinks I, I'll 

jes’ step down to the tail race an’ see ef mebby I can catch 
a couple of croppies with jes’ straight fishin’. An’ I did.” 








being of the whole, remove at the source 
the causes of discontent among minori- 
ties and sections.” 

In conclusion Sir Ernest says it should 
never be forgotten by the British that 
it was complete freedom of trade which 
saved their country after the havoc of 
the Napoleonic wars. 

THE ANCIENT MAGIC OF BREAD 

From the fifteenth annual report of 
General Mills, Inc: 

“During the year five Swedish jour- 
nalists, guests of the United States De- 
partment of State, came to Minneapolis 
on a nation-wide tour of American war 
industries. They made no secret of the 
fact that the torrent of wheat rushing 
through the mills and emerging as nutri- 
tious life-giving food made a deeper im- 
pression on them than even our finest 
ordnance factories. 

“Each international catastrophe throws 
the spotlight on the absolute essentiality 
of grain and grain products. Today 
wheat is providing more calories for the 
English-speaking world than any other 
class of food. 

“We are fortunate in America to 
have an abundance of grain and ade- 
quate facilities for converting that grain 
into the world’s finest flour. Enriched 
flour, the result of processes in which 
your company has pioneered, and the 
baked foods made from it along with 
restored cereal products contribute sub- 
stantially to the vitamins and minerals 
so vital to good health, They are an 


important source of protein, too, and of 
course are excellent energy foods. Vita- 
mins, minerals, protein, carbohydrates 
for energy, all are essential to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war and all 
are supplied by enriched flour. 

“Baked foods made from flour are uni- 
versally consumed and enjoyed by the 
military and civilian population alike. 
Flour is easily transported and has ex- 
cellent keeping qualities, both of which 
are highly desirable in a global war. 
Cereal products are available in a va- 
riety of forms and supply sustained en- 
ergy which would be difficult if not im- 
possible to obtain today from any other 
source. 

“Flour makes it possible to utilize effi- 
ciently those other foods of which there 
is a definite shortage. For example, 
baked foods, high in food value, con- 
tain maximum amounts of flour in com- 
bination with minimum amounts of sugar 
and shortening. 

“There are reasons to believe that the 
milling process can and will be sub- 
stantially improved. One of the Swedish 
journalists remarked that the men and 
women of Europe are extremely con- 
scious of the ‘ancient magic of bread.’ 
The milling of flour and manufacture 
of cereal products to meet this universal 
need remains the backbone of the opera- 
tions of your company.” 

As long as a woman can look 10 years 
younger than her own daughter, she is 
perfectly satisfied. 
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BREAD-GRAIN REGULATIONS 
IN EIRE 


In accordance with a government plan 
designed to double the wheat acreage of 
Eire in 1941 in an effort to fulfill the 
country’s domestic wheat requirements, 
legislation became operative on Jan. 27, 
1941, to the effect that no miller could 
manufacture or sell wheat flour of less 
than 90% extraction. This percentage 
was increased to 95% a few months later 
and finally established at 100% in 1942. 
A government subsidy of £1,900,000 
($7,667,000) was created in 1941 to be 
paid to grain producers as an assurance 
that retail prices of bread and flour 
might not exceed certain fixed limits 
This payment did not prove adequate, 
however, as evidences by the govern- 
ment’s decision in 1942 to advance the 
price of flour by 5s ($1.01) bbl. 

Arrangements were also made in the 
fall of 1941 by the Irish government to 
withhold as a reserve for human con- 
sumption a certain portion of the 1941 
barley crop. No barley grain was to be 
allocated to the farmer for feding pur- 
poses. The amount of the reserve was 
determined by the amount of wheat that 
the government was able to import or 
had a possibility of importing during 
1941 and 1942. 


You can't spell vicTory with an absent 





“T.’—From “Through the Meshes,” by 
the W. S. Tyler Co. 
TELEVISION 


Dialing Greece, in her sun’s hungry glare 

We discover no children playing there: 

Shrunk by famine to ghosts, they moan 
in despair. 

Lifeless-eyed parents bury their dead, 

Fighting off death with the faint hope 
of bread: 

Yet, once more, the sun sets blankly and 
red. 

But no! The west changes to wheat- 
fields of gold 

And hurrying harvesters, till the starv- 
ing are told 

Of wheat pouring steadily down a ship’s 
hold! 

She steers eastward, she clears subma 
rine bars, 

Moves swiftly out under bright stripes 
and stars 

Till the starving behold her great hulk 
and brave spars! 

Kunicunpe Duncan. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Wednesdays, including 
supplements as published: 
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VICTORY 


N his presentation of the case for compulsory 

enrichment of all wheat flour before the Food 
Distribution Administration July 21, Dr. Russell W. 
Wilder, chief of its Civilian Requirements Branch, 
discussed the objections to whole wheat or long ex- 
traction flours on the score of their reducing the 
supply of animal feeds and of their unsatisfactory 
keeping qualities, and continued: 


“Finally, for a definite proportion of the popu- 
lation, including many persons who are invalids, 
flours containing much bran or other roughage 
are sufficiently irritating to the bowels to be un- 
acceptable. For the reasons given, extensive use 
of whole-grain and undermilled flours or of mix- 
tures of white flour with legumes is judged unde- 
sirable as a means of correcting the inadequate 
supply of thiamine, niacin, and iron when the flour 
used is plain white flour.” 


How many paragraphs, columns, aye even pages, 
have we written through the long years urging these 
simple truths. Yet always there were people with 
self interests to serve, dietary authorities without 
authority, exponents of an incredible number of ridic- 
ulous food fads and a long line of government officials, 
beginning with the assertive reformer, Dr. Harvey 
W. Wiley, warning people they must make choice 
between eating whole wheat flour and finding eternal 
salvation or eating debased white flour as the sure 
way to being utterly and irretrievably damned. 

We welcome Dr. Wilder to our little band of sur- 
vivors of the dietary Thermopylae. As _ perhaps 
America’s most distinguished exponent of nutritional 
good order and as the man who probably more than 
any other is responsible for flour enrichment, he 
speaks with the voice of final authority. Let him 
who hereafter undertakes to challenge the nutritional 
merits and economic values of white flour first make 
sure of his anointment as a dietary David and then 
of the reserve ammunition in his pouch. 
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CO-OPERATION IN A GOOD CAUSE 


A’ the recent Washington hearing in the matter 
of the proposed enrichment of all flour, repre- 
sentatives of the Millers National Federation, speak- 
ing for the flour milling industry, practically and pos- 
sibly wisely took the position that, while millers 
favored compulsory enrichment of all family flour, 
they considered compulsory enrichment of flour used 
hy commercial bakers to be of concern only to that 
industry and officially declared that the milling in- 
dustry stood neutral in the matter. 

While this probably was the technically correct 
position to be taken by milling’s representatives at 
the hearing, it seems unfortunate that they did not 
feel justified in filing, perhaps in some sense as a sup- 
plementary expression, a statement incorporating both 
fact and opinion in the matter of the merits of mill 
enrichment of bakery flours as related to the baker's 
being left free to choose, on the basis of cost, con- 
venience and efficacy, his own method of enriching the 
end product. Such a course would have been fully 
justified by the fact that the conversion of wheat 
into bread and other products, although carried on 
by two industries, is essentially a continuing process 
with the most intimate relationship among the quality 
and characteristics of the miller’s flour, the number- 
less uses to which the baker puts them, and the wide 
variety of the latter's completed food products. 

Here, therefore, is not a case of two industries 
with opposing interests or opinions but rather a case 
of two elements of a continuing process which should 
be co-operating as completely as possible both between 
themselves and with the authority of government to 
accomplish bread foods enrichment as widely, con- 
veniently and economically as possible in the public 
interest. 

A recent declaration of the American Bakers 
Association in favor of continued freedom of bakers to 
elect their own means and method of enrichment 
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emphasized these three primary reasons for their 


position: 


“(1) The increased cost of using enriched flour 
due, in part, to the fact that credit is thus not 
allowed for vitamins and minerals present in other 
ingredients used by bakers; (2) the healthy com- 
petition and consequent lower cost—resulting from 
the fact that there are several methods of en- 
richment possible; (3) the fact that the present 
situation fosters the use of ‘American ingenuity’ 
such as efforts to reduce bakery losses of vita- 
mins and to discover new sources of vitamins, etc.” 


Every miller recognizes the essential truth of these 
statements, and many of them could contribute from 
their own knowledge and experience important sup- 
porting evidence. Many of them also could cite fur- 
ther exceedingly practical facts in evidence of waste 
and indirection in the wholesale enrichment of all 
bakery flour as compared with effecting the enrich- 
ment as nearly as possible at the end of the road from 
field to loaf. The mere fact that more than 95% of 
present bakery products are enriched at the bakery 
rather than at the mill sufficiently illustrates the com- 
parative values of the two methods. 

To us it somewhat appears that nutritional enthu 
siasm, in reaching out to make sure of “global enrich- 
ment,” is likely so to over-extend its well meant efforts 
as to find itself ultimately in a sort of OPA con- 
fusion, with plenty of laws and pronunciamentos but 
less than the desired success in accomplishing its 
highly laudable objectives. The fullest and freest 
co-operation among millers and bakers in devising the 
most practically effective, least costly and most readily 
enforceable method of accomplishing the desired result 
might do much to safeguard the whole effort from 
serious difficulties later on. 
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SEE YOUR CONGRESSMAN 


E heartily second the suggestion made in a 

recent Millers National Federation bulletin that 
millers should ,employ some of these extra long sum- 
mer days to see their district representatives in Con- 
gress and, if possible, the senators from their states, 
and discuss with them the business of the nation. 

It has been our fortune to know intimately no 
considerable number of congressmen and still fewer 
senators, but we have known enough of them to 
understand that they are just people, though quite 
different from other people. They start off as just 
people and continue to be more or less just people 
through a single term or, if reasonably modest, even 
a couple of terms. After that they normally begin 
to fade out as mere people and, taking on the color 
of their surroundings, become officials of government 
—representatives and senators. They do not make 
this chameleon change intentionally or even quite 
consciously. They just drift into it, becoming day by 
day less folks and more definitely office holders, con- 
scious of heavier responsibilities and dowered with 
increasing pride of opinion. 

First of all, if they are wise or even if they are 
merely lonesome and a little timid, they line up with 
their own party organization and thereby become 
servant members of the majority or opposition party, 
as the case may be. In this comparatively modest 
status they soon begin to have many worries, most 
of them of greater importance to themselves than to 
the districts or states they represent or to the nation. 














They have their committee futures to look after, their 
recognition by the leaders in the party organizations 
to win, their ability to secure a certain amount of 
backsheesh for their districts, and to build up their 
prospects and possibilities of attaining in time some 
degree of prominence above that of being merely 
Senator A or Congressman X with one vote. 

There never was a better picture of this, at first 
drawn in delicate pastels and later in bold strokes 
of primary colors than in the fledgling days of the new 
deal. A whole new congress came into power in that 
hard season of a nation distraught, most of its mem- 
bers having won their election upon a platform of 
bitter personalities and golden promises rather than 
upon any real declaration of principles and_ policies. 
It probably is fair to say that not a baker's dozen 
out of the lot had the slightest conception of the 
things they would be called upon to do and would 
do in the following two years. Indeed, on the evi- 
dence of Candidate Roosevelt’s own campaign speeches, 
there is little reason to believe that he himself had 
the slightest idea of the amazing upsetting of gov- 
ernment into which he would be led in his first 
twelvemonth in office. 

He became in very truth a favorite of political 
fortune. We often have wondered, despite his life- 
long experience in politics and in nothing else, how 
astonished he himself must have been by the ease 
with which he accomplished his first seizure of power. 
He and all of us now know that it was the result 
of sheer panic among the people and such a total 
lack of leadership within the Congress itself that 
nothing but assurance and willingness to make unlim- 
ited promises was needed to set up a sort of hymn 
singing but nevertheless completely effective dicta 
torship. All of this, of course, was under the skill- 
ful manipulation of the little group of economic and 
social charlatans transformed from grubs to butter- 
flies in the warm sunlight of the promised golden age. 

So our members of Congress, the constitutionally 
chosen representatives of the people, largely forgot 
about their business of representing their constitu- 
ents and spent months and even years in enacting 
“must” laws, most of them yielding their own and the 
people’s rights and opinions to the higher intelligence. 
Then, by the time they discovered that both they 
and the people were being bought and kept by a 
golden flood of political rewards and a mighty torrent 
of treasure out of the people’s savings, it was forever 
—or at least for many years—too late. Such tiny 
store of resistance as remained was, it was further 
discovered, rendered impotent because the courts too 
had been taken into camp and virtually had denied 
Congress the right to repeal or revise laws of its 
own enactment. 

But now, not actually as a by-product of war but 
as the result of the almost incredible bungling of our 
domestic and civilian affairs in these years of war, 
Congress is recovering some part of its constitutional 
and traditional independence and is beginning to look 
about. It is resuming the fine old political practice 
of keeping its ear to the ground. For the most part, 
its members doubtless are realistically looking for- 
ward to the fourth term of the President as an indi- 
vidual, but are nevertheless much inclined to battle 
for restoration to Congress and the people of the 
rights reserved under the Constitution. 

It is on this account that all men should, as the 
federation bulletin suggests, make a point of seeking 
the congressional ears, just now more disposed to 
listen to plain people who vote than at any previous 
time in a decade. Granting that the military war 
itself must first be won, there will remain for win- 
ning a civilian war for ending the virtual dictatorship 
which, however benevolent it may appear to be under 
Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt, might very easily imperil our 
whole democratic system when we come to the peace, 
with its accompaniments of vast confusion every- 
where in the world and debt and dissension hers 
at home. 

Congress, as things stand at the moment, is the 
very touchstone of our constitutional government. 
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Especially on War Contracts .. . 


Bakeries Should Watch Legal 
Angles in Employing Minors 


With the acute labor shortage provid- 





in the baking industry probably is great- 
ing the stimulus, a great many companies er than in any other year. 
in the baking industry have been turn- There is a danger, however, that bak- 


ing to employment of minors, particular- ers may be laying themselves open to 
ly to fill in on jobs during the summer 
that regular em- 
ployees may have their vacations. Em- 


ployment of school children this summer 


some trouble if they are not careful in 


vacation months, so avoiding illegal employment practices as 


far as minors are concerned. ‘There are 


some federal laws governing such em- 


ployment and a number of states have 
statutes of this kind. 

Particularly bakers who have govern- 
ment contracts for furnishing bread or 
other bakery products to federal agen- 
cies of one kind or another, should be 
careful to conform to the terms of the 
Walsh-Healey public contracts act. 

Firms performing work on government 
contracts can avoid costly child labor 
penalties by insisting that youngsters ob- 
tain age certificates before being put 
to work. 

Penalties totaling many thousands of 
dollars have been paid by all types of 














Sounds like something straight out of Rube Goldberg . . . and looks it, tool 
Actually, however, that strange contraption you see above is part of the mechan- 
ical marvels that help in the making of Red Star Yeast. 


With this Saccharimeter, the exact sugar content of molasses is measured . . . 
down to the most minute degree. Molasses, you see, is the chief raw material 
from which Red Star Yeast is grown. It is our main source of sugar or carbo- 
hydrate and a secondary source of nitrogen or protein which comes in for its 
share of scientific probing too... by a gadget called, of all things, "Kjeldahl"! 
By such painstaking analysis of every chemical element destined to influence 
our product . . . by careful checks for purity and many other tests . . . Red 
Star CONTROLS its process from the very beginning. Brings you a yeast that's 


stable, uniform, dependable . . . as safe for baking as science can make itl 
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employers recently, for the employment 
of children contrary to the provisions of 
the Walsh-Healey public contracts act, 

The law requires minors employed on 
government contracts must be at least 
16. However, girls 16 or 17 may be em- 
ployed only in nonhazardous occupations 
and then only eight hours a day be- 
tween the hours of 6 a.m. and 10 p.m 
They must have at least 30 minutes for 
lunch and the employer must have on 
file a certificate of age which should be 
obtained by the minor from the loc:! su- 
perintendent of schools. 

Failure to observe any of these rules 
leaves the employer subject to a penalty 
of $10 a day to be paid to the Secr tary 
of Labor as liquidated damages for the 
illegal employment of each minor. This 
could easily amount to a lot of money. 
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New York and Ohio 
Grain in ARBA Drive 
for Membership 


While 
fortable lead in the drive for sust: ining 


Illinois still maintains a com 


memberships in the Research and Mer- 
chandising Department of the Associated 


Retail Bakers of America with its total 
of 331 as of June 30 increases are shown 
too for New York and Ohio. The total 


number of sustaining members is 1,700. 

When the report was released for May 
22, New York was in third place with 
108. During the period between May 22 
and June 30 a total of 72 new meinbers 
were added, moving New York int» sec- 
ond place supplanting Missouri which 
Ohio with 39 
third 


dropped to fourth place. 


members into 


new steps place, 
Other changes show Michigan (aking 
sixth and Wisconsin dropping to seventh 
with Minnesota stepping from tenth to 
eighth. California has dropped out of 


the first ten being supplanted by New 
Jersey. 
first ten: 

Illinois 331, New York 180, Ohio 138, 
Missouri 131, Pennsylvania 93, Michigan 
80, Wisconsin 67, Minnesota 60, 
54, New Jersey 48. 

The first ten states represent a total 


Following is the standing of the 


lowa 


of 1,182 members which is just «bout 
69% of the total. 
ar still doing very well, bakers in other 
The 69% is «1 re- 
duction of nearly 4% since the las! re- 
port. 

Sustaining memberships are %5 per 


Thus while the leaders 


states are joining too. 


year and should be sent to Resear:h & 
Merchandising Department, ARBA, 1135 
Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14, IIl. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WPB MOTOR REPAIR RULING 
D. C.—he sale 
fractional horsepower motor to re} )!ace 


WASHINGTON, 


one broken down is considered a miain- 
tenance and repair transaction, were 
the broken one is taken in by the re- 
pairer. This transaction, accordin: to 
an interpretation issued today by the 
War Production Board, 
the exemption provided by Order I-!23; 
covering the delivery of mainte! 
and repair parts. The ruling is I) 
pretation 3 of General Limitation Orcer 
L-123, effective July 14, 1943. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-~ 
STEEL DRUM PROHIBITION 
New and used steel drums for pik 
aging of corn sirup, fruit 
molasses has been prohibited under 
amendment to WPB Order L-197, '~ 
sued recently. 


comes within 


iJ 
; 





juices or 
in 
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Goop EATIN’ any time you’re hungry ... Sweet Rolls 
for breakfast ...a favorite in the lunch box, too. Workers 
look to bakers for this popular pick-up that sustains energy. 
Ingredients are available... you can make a wide variety 

GENERAL OFFICES even under wartime production. Good eatin’, you say... 


an a ee ee EXTRA GOOD eatin’ when made with “Standard” flours. 


mere STANDARD conan 


*KANSAS CITY 


*BUFFALO BAKERY FLOURS 


GY PICK-UP... 3 
Meee SWEET ROLL 











ALWAYS GOOD EAT’N WHEN 
Made with Standard Flours 
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YEAST FIRMS OFFER 
TABLET ENRICHMENT 


Transition Move Anticipates Adoption 
of New Bread Enrichment 
Standards October 1 


Enrichment tablets are now being of- 
fered to the baking industry over an 
expanded territory by yeast companies, 
in a transition move in anticipation of 
the new standards of bread enrichment 
which will become effective Oct, 1. 

It is expected that when the new 
bread enrichment levels, including ribo- 
flavin as a required ingredient, become 
effective, production of enriched yeast 
will be abandoned or greatly curtailed. 
The addition of riboflavin to yeast dis- 
colors the yeast and has an adverse ef- 
fect on its physical characteristics, mak- 
ing it sticky and odorous. 

Yeast manufacturers emphasize that 
they will continue to make enriched yeast 
as long as there is a demand for it from 
bakers, and that when riboflavin becomes 
compulsory enriched yeast can, still be 
used with riboflavin tablets now available. 
They point out that they are heartily in 
favor of the enrichment program and 
are simply fitting their practices to the 
needs of the baking industry as they 
arise. 

The present “interim tablets” mar- 
keted by the yeast firms do not include 
riboflavin, but when it becomes required 
presumably that ingredient will be added 
to the tablets, together with the increased 
amounts of other ingredients necessary. 

The tablet system of enrichment has, 
of course, been one popular method of 
adding the required ingredients for some 
time, but tablets were not sold by the 
yeast firms until several weeks ago when 
they were introduced in a limited terri- 
tory in the eastern states. Now the 
sale has been extended over a much 
wider territory. 

Cost of enrichment with tablets, it is 
reported, is somewhat less than enrich- 
ment through yeast, yeast cost being cal- 
culated at about 15%4c to 15%%c per 
barrel of flour used, and the tablet en- 
richment cost about lle per barrel of 
flour, on the new reduced price basis 
established on July 1 by chemical com- 
panies which sell the tablets and by 
the yeast companies. 

Each tablet has a potency sufficient to 
enrich 100 lbs of flour to the required 
federal standard, and the tablets are 
scored in such a way that they can be 
broken into fourths for enrichment of 
smaller doughs. This presents some dif- 
ficulties for very small doughs, using less 
than 25 lbs of flour, and some observers 
believe that bakers making very small 
doughs may shift to enriched flour, when 
and if enriched yeast is no longer avail- 
able. So far, use of enriched flour by 
the baking industry has been small. 

Testifying before the Washington hear- 
ing on enrichment methods last week, 
John T. McCarthy, president of the 
American Bakers Association, estimated 
that at present 65% of commercial bread 
produced is being enriched by the tablet 
method, 35% by enriched yeast and 5% 
by enriched flour. 

The problem of enrichment for the 
baking industry will be a little more com- 
plicated when riboflavin becomes a re- 
quired ingredient. The new standards 
will require about .7 mg of riboflavin 
per pound of bread. A baker using 8% 
milk in bread will have about half of the 
required riboflavin from that source, 
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with the remainder to be added in other 
ways. 

The question of whether milk will or 
will not continue to be available to the 
baking industry in sufficient quantity has 
not yet been answered. Various pre- 
dictions of milk rationing this autumn 
have been made from time to time by re- 
sponsible authorities, but nothing definite 
has been announced as yet, Meanwhile, 
the Food Distribution Administration 
has removed milk as a required ingredi- 
ent for bread in Foood Distribution Or- 
der No. 1. The maximum limit of 4% 
milk remains in the order, but the for- 
mer 3% minimum was dropped July 1. 

The solution may be the production 
of separate riboflavin tablets, which now 
are on the market, or the production of 
a complete enrichment tablet with vary- 
ing levels of riboflavin for bakers using 
different amounts of milk in bread, 

Since enriched flour must carry 1.2 mg 
of riboflavin per pound after Oct. 1, the 
use of enriched flour by a baker using 
milk would give the resulting loaf a 
riboflavin content in excess of the mini- 
mum and possibly even in excess of the 
legal maximum for that ingredient. 

Even beyond this problem, it would 
put an added cost burden on the baker. 
Riboflavin is the most expensive of the 
enriching ingredients, and excess amounts 
would soon run into important money 
for any baker. Under price ceilings 
there is no such thing as recovering the 
added cost from the consumer. 

Experimental work is being done, how- 
ever, on the development of a_high- 
riboflavin yeast, Dr. Charles N. Frey, 
of Standard Brands, Inc., reported at 
the hearing in Washington on enrichment 
methods last week. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OPPOSE TRANSIT RULE 
Lovisvitte, Ky.—A_ petition was filed 
July 30 by the Louisville Board of Trade 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion attacking provisions of the grain 
storage regulations which require sep- 
arate transit accounts to be kept by 
government agencies having grain stored 
in various elevaters. James P, Haynes, 
manager of the traffic department of the 
Board of Trade, said the petition called 
on the ICC to suspend this regulation 
pending an investigation. 
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PROMPT ACTION STOPS FIRE 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The Acme-Evans 
Co., Indianapolis, had to call the fire 
department twice in one day recently. 
Prompt action kept damage to about 
$200. An accumulation of dust, caus- 
ing minor explosions was the cause of 
each alarm. 


BaLtimore, Mp.—Combining a vacation 
in the country with a boost for the war 
effort, 31 British sailors, all of the Royal 
Navy, helped out with the harvest on 


farms in Howard County, Maryland. 
: These men of war 
Sail Into were working out a 
week’s leave in the 


Wheat hay and wheat fields 
of about 13 farms lo- 


H arvest cated in various sec- 


tions of the county. 

They asked for a chance to keep busy 
while their ship was tied up and ex- 
pressed preference for helping the wheat 
situation “because the Americans in Eng- 
land are doing the same.” 
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Enriched Bread Is Featured on 
New Set of Book Covers 


Ready for the opening of school next 
fall is a new set of book covers available 
to millers and bakers through Boyd 
Knell, Chicago advertising man, who be- 
offering this promotion service 
while he was with the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute. 


gan 


This is the ninth year since 
the cover scheme was conceived, and in 
that time distribution has exceeded 15,- 
000,000. 

The new covers feature enriched bread. 
Printed in attractive red and blue on 
durable stock, one side presents a panel 
of American heroes, and suggests pic- 
torially how boys and girls can and are 
helping to win the war by collecting 
scrap metal and rubber, buying war 
stamps regularly, working to earn the 
money for war bonds and tending vic- 
tory gardens, On the other side of the 
cover designed for bakers’ use is a state- 
ment of how enriched bread is helping to 
win the war. Reads the legend: “Good 
white bread is all the more nutritious 
now that it is enriched with essential 
vitamins and minerals. . There is 
no shortage of enriched bread. Plenty 
for our boys in service, plenty for your 
mother’s table, plenty for your school 
lunch, plenty for the men and women 
who need lots of bread for strength to 


build tanks, planes and guns.” On the 
cover for millers’ use there is a re- 
minder that hot biscuits, rolls, bread, 
cakes and pies are all the more nutri- 
tious when made with enriched flour. 
“That is why,” reads the copy, “our gov- 
ernment uses enriched flour exclusively 
for feeding the boys in our armed forces.” 

The design was submitted to the au- 
thorities in Washington by Herman Fak- 
ler, vice president of the Millers Nationa! 
Federation, and it was approved by the 
Nutrition and Food Conservation Branch 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Miss Louise Griffith, senior liaison officer 
of the branch, stated that she felt it 
would contribute toward promoting edu- 
cational work that needs to be done. The 
new symbol of the wartime nutrition pro- 
gram is incorporated in the design 
“U. S. Needs Us Strong. Eat the Basic 
7 Every Day,” 
















9%, Million Bushels of Grain 
to Move Via Boat in August 


Wasuinoton, D C.—According to fig- 
ures released by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. 9,600,000 bus of United States 
and Canadian grain will move down the 
Great Lakes during August, about 4,- 
500,000 bus less than the domestic re- 
quirements in the East. The August 
quota was established at a meeting held 
recently in Chicago, when needs, supplies 
and facilities were discussed by the Low- 
er Lakes Grain Committee and the Grain 
Transportation Conservation Committee. 

Of the aggregate to be moved down 
the lakes in August, the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce reports, American vessels 
will carry 8,000,000 bus, and Canadians 
will handle 1 500,000 bus. The bushelage 
is to be composed of the following grains: 

Milling wheat (from domestic stocks) 
—4,000,000 bus. 

Canadian feed grains (imported, divid- 
ed about 50-50 between oats and barley) 
—4,000,000 bus. 

Flaxseed—1,100,000 bus. 

Domestic feed wheat—400,000 bus. 

July movements are now expected to 
total 14,500,000 bus, 3,000,000 above the 
quota, due to some extra grain ships 
inserted in the schedules at last minute 
when ore was not ready. Original quota 


was 11,500,000 bus, of which Canadians 
undertook to deliver 4,000,000 
United States bottoms, 6,400,000. 

From April, when navigation opened, 
through end of August, CCC expects 
American lakes carriers will have moved 
50,000,000 bus of grain, leaving 85,000, 
000 to be shipped before the season ends, 
if possible. American carrier quota is 
135 000,000, plus Canadian movements 
sufficient to make up a grand total o1 
154,000,000 bus. 


and 
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FOOD PROBLEM DISCUSSED 

New York, N. Y.—In the current is 
sue of the Guaranty Survey, the Guar 
anty Trust Co. says that the food situa 
tion in the United States threatens th: 
successful prosecution of the war Meet 
ing wartime manpower shortages ani 
restrictions on farm equipment is diffi 
cult even under the most favorable con- 
ditions, and the emergency cannot be 
met without the aid of a national Food 
Administration “in the full and proper 
meaning of the term. Neither Congress 
nor the administration has displayed 
sufficient recognition of this imperative 
need,” the Survey states. 
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A Maintenance Problem 
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Lengthening Lite of Fluorescent Lighting 


By Ernest W. Fair 





LUORESCENT lighting equip- 
Fe eet and lamps upon which so 

many modern establishments now 
depend are still available, but the small 
quantities and limited amounts may be 
foreshadowing a shortage for the future. 
Certainly if the war continues for any 
length of time there will be such a 
shortage. 

The only way to meet this possible 
situation is to prolong the life of the 
present equipment, doing everything pos- 
sible to make it last until peace comes 
again. With this thought in mind, here 
are some pointers from a number of 
leading fluorescent fixture and lamp 


manufacturers to guide users in length- 
ening life of their present equipment: 

1. Make certain the line voltages are 
within the range of the lamps. Every 


time a new lamp is inserted in a fixture 
check this carefully. 

2. Replace lamp outages promptly; 
don’t delay at any time. 

3. Make certain that the plant main- 
tenance man is thoroughly familiar with 
lamp circuits, lamp and starter testing 
and methods of testing fluorescent lumi- 
naires. 

4. Be certain the proper ballast is al- 
ways used in each fixture. Check the 
luminaire name plate and ballast label 
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to make certain each installation is the 
right one. 

5. A sure way to decrease lamp life 
and to burn out ballasts is to use too 
high a line voltage. Be careful in this 
respect, 

6. Large fluorescent installations 
should be inspected at least once a week 
(and preferably daily) with a _ view 
toward replacing needed lamps and 
starters. 

7. Where luminaires cannot be imme- 
diately replaced they should be equipped 
with “no-blink” starters with which an 
inoperative lamp does not flash, thus 
protecting ballast and starter until re- 
placement of the lamp. 

8. Be fanatical about cleanliness. Col- 





ey THE MERCHANT MARINE, TOO * 





You have heard all about the bakers of the Army, Navy and Marines. Now 
here is the baker of Uncle Sam’s Merchant Marine, learning bread production 
techniques at San Francisco Junior College. The job of training maritime cooks 


and bakers is only one of the several intensive training programs being carried on 
at the college to meet wartime conditions. Formerly a “hotel” school, offering 
a two-year course in various phases of hotel and restaurant operation, these 
courses now emphasize quick training for spot jobs and immediate employment. 


Just as rapidly as a man is ready for employment he is referred to the 
Marine Cooks and Stewards Association, the War Shipping Administration and 
the National Maritime Union, and within an average time of three days is at sea. 


Second in interest at this time is the training of young women to replace 
men n the food industry and other hotel work, as well as to take appointments 
in the commissary departments of the women’s military organizations. 


Hotels and restaurants everywhere are desperately in need of trained wom- 
en who can help to meet the present emergency and are finding that women have 
much to offer in the way of intelligent adaptability when once they have 


acquired the basic techniques of the trade. 





lection or accumulation of dirt on re- 
flectors, lamps, near-by walls and ceil- 
ings, all will cause depreciation of the 
light available. In cleaning porcelain 
enameled or synthetic enameled reflec- 
tors first remove the lamps, then wash 
the reflector with soap and water, and 
rinse with clean water. Aluminum re- 
flectors should be cleaned in the same 
manner, but it is advisable to avoid use 
of strong alkaline or acid cleaning 
agents. 

9. Don’t make the mistake of believ- 
ing that enclosed type luminaires are 
dust-tight and dirt-free. The glassware 
should be thoroughly washed inside and 
out and, if possible, should be removed 
from the luminaire for the cleaning. 

10. When lamps won’t start or they 
flash “on and off” check to be sure the 
lamp is properly seated in its lamp 
holders, or replace the lamp or starter 
with one tested and known to be O. K. 
Be certain also of proper line voltage. 

11. When lamps flicker, the are wig- 
gles, spirals or flutters, turn the lumi- 
naire “on” and “off” several times or 
remove the lamp and shake with one end 
down. If flicker is repeated in a new 
lamp, check the starter. 

12. When the ends of a lamp glow 
or no starting effort shows up, replace 
the starter or be sure wiring connec- 
tions agree with the diagram on the 
ballast. 

13. If the lamp starts slowly replace 
the starter or check for the proper line 
voltage. 

14. When short lamp life is experi- 
enced make certain of the proper line 
voltage and be sure lamps are not 
turned “on” and “off” too often. 
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SOUTHERN GOVERNORS SET 
UP NEW EMERGENCY FUND 


AtTLantTA, Ga.—Establishment of a 
fund for budgetary emergencies, such 
as expenditures caused by the effort to 
get more shortening and the present 





corn products situation, was authorized 
by the board of governors of the South- 
ern Bakers Association, recently. The 
idea was first considered last spring, 
when the retiring board recommended 
its establishment. Voluntary contribu- 
tions beginning immediately and extend- 
ing throughout the fall will supply the 
money for the fund. 

The board explained, in approving the 
new program of activities which approx- 
imate those of the past year, that stay- 
ing within the budget would be possible 
only with a minimum of emergency sit- 
uations arising. Therefore, the creation 
of the extra fund was considered neces- 
sary. The board thought it best to con- 
tinue the dues at the same low rate and 
to take care of any additional funds 
needed by the voluntary contributions. 

A plan to hold an average of one 
meeting a month in the different states 
represented by the association was out- 
lined by President Roy Jacobson. An- 
nouncement was made that officials of 
the American Bakers Association might 
be available for a trip through the South 
in the summer or fall, and a resolution 


25 


was adopted extending them an invita- 
tion. 

Continuation of area meetings similar 
to those held last year was voted, to- 
gether with a special travel fund, mak- 
ing it an extra-budgetary activity with 
a $5 voluntary contribution from mem- 
bers. Only those who wish to see the 
field work activities of the association 
continued are expected to contribute to 
the travel fund. 

Secretary C. M. McMillan, Atlanta, 
was praised by the board for participat- 
ing in eight meetings last year at the 
expenditure of only about one-third of 
the travel fund created for the year. 

Board Chairman D. Lee Hilton, Char- 
lotte (N. C.) Bread Co., presided at the 
meeting, which was attended by Presi- 
dent Roy Jacobson, H. H. Claussen’s 
Sons, Augusta, Ga., and other officers 
and governors. 
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* Photograph Window * 


Ed Naeglin’s Bakery, of New Braun- 
fels, Texas, is attracting considerable 
attention to his store with a window dis- 
play showing photographs of local boys 
in the various armed services. Any 
community likes to see and hear about 
its sons in service, and the feature of 
such photographs will always arouse in- 
terest. 
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Experience should be considered in 
terms of quality, not length of time.— 
National Safety Council News Letter. 


—————————— 
“SWINGE” MEANS DOUGHNUT 
TO ALGERIANS 


When Stanley Anderson, former 
trouble-shooter for the Doughnut 
Corp. of America, arrived in North 
Africa as doughnut machine techni- 
cian for the American Red Cross, he 
was surprised to learn that dough- 
nuts were even more popular among 
the natives there than they are back 
home. On many corners of the na- 
tive sections of the larger cities, 
doughnut shops can be found. Only 
the “doughnuts” are just a little dif- 
ferent in shape and size and they are 
called by'an Arabic word that sounds 
like “swinge.” A man sits over a 
pool of olive oil, heated by a wood 
fire, into which he sticks the 
“swinges” after he has shaped them 
by hand. 

After shaping the piece of bread, 
made of flour, salt and water, he 
sticks his thumb through the middle, 
making the hole, and deftly, with 
quick movements of his thumb and 
fingers, turns the dough thus dis- 
placed back into the side of the 
doughnut. Perhaps that is what be- 
comes of the hole in the doughnut. 

A Pasha recently told Mr. Ander- 
son that the African version of the 
American doughnut had been popu- 
lar with the Mohammedans for cen- 
turies. They use them for “snacks,” 
much in the same manner as Ameri- 
cans use doughnuts and coffee for in- 
between-meal bites. The Red Cross 
is serving doughnuts in virtually 
every one of its clubs for servicemen 
abroad, and almost every one of its 
clubmobiles is equipped with a 
doughnut machine. 














Wateh That Cake Size! 





The Wrong Cake Size Can Be a Brake 
on Sales as this Eastern Baker Discovered 


By Frank V. Faulhaber 


RODUCING cakes of the right size 
is more important now than ever 
before. 

The war has brought about great pop- 
ulation shifts and at the same time re- 
duced the size of the average family 
unit. Young men and women who for- 
merly lived at home are in the service, 
or working in war plants away from 
home. Then, too, the rise of the lunch 
box has brought a corresponding demand 
for smaller units suitable for packing in 
this kind of a container. On the other 
hand, the increase in baked goods con- 
sumption as a substitute for other unob- 
tainable foods has expanded the need for 
larger units in some other families. 

So it will pay the average baker to 
study this problem carefully in his own 
trade area. The right solution for one 
bakery may not work at all in another. 
The only way to know for sure is to 
make a study among your customers. 
It’s important because improper size can 
be a brake on sales, no matter how tasty 
and nutritious the products themselves 
may be. Take the case of Herbert 
Maetrich, bakery operator of Jamaica, 
i 2 

At one time Mr. Maetrich was puz- 
zled because more people did not buy 
his special cakes, which he knew were of 
top quality. He could not reconcile him- 
self to reducing the quality of his prod- 
ucts to put on a bargain sale. Wisely, he 
finally decided that it was a matter of 
finding the right cake for the customer. 

As he explained: “After some disap- 
pointing experiences with the sale of our 
specials, we queried our customers re- 
garding the kinds and sizes of cakes they 
liked best. We found that our patrons 
had no disapproving comments on the 
taste and nutritiousness of our cakes. 
What our customers told us convinced 
us that we had the wrong production sys- 
tem. We would bake too many large 
cakes when there was not enough demand 
for them. Meanwhile, people who would 
have bought a smaller type, simply did 
not buy, at least from us. Some, of 
course, filled their particular needs at 
other places. 


“This induced us to plan so that we 
would have both large and small cakes 
in the approximate amounts to fill the 
demand. 

“For example, on Wednesdays we fea- 
tured a special cake of about 2 lbs. We 
vary these specials from week to week, 
We find 
that these larger specials sell well. By 
Wednesday people are just about ready 
for somthing special, even a large type, 
and in many our customers 
have told us, they buy these larger cakes 
to carry them through to the week end 
or at least to Friday. Meanwhile, we 
found that there are other prospects for 
these same cakes in a_ smaller 
Therefore, we bake some of approxi- 
mately 1 lb each at proportionate prices. 

“By first learning what our customers 
wanted and then systematizing the bak- 
ing,” concluded Mr. Maetrich, “we now 


according to our patrons’ likes. 


instances, 


size. 
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WHOLE WHEAT 
BREAP 
A SPECCUALTY 














BY MARVIN TOWNSEND 


“At last, real whole wheat bread!” 





turn out our cakes with our customers’ 
immediate needs in mind.” 
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The old believe everything, the middle- 
aged suspect everything; the young know 
everything. 
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Cookies Respond to 
Active Promotion 
in This Bakery 


By EruHet PITKIN 


Located in a community where there 
are many children, the Bungalow Bake 
Shop on Grand Avenue, St. Paul, Minn., 
keeps cookies on active display and hias 
succeeded in making them one of the 
popular items on the firm’s list. 

_To remind parents to add cookies for 
the children to the day’s purchases, a 
border of large animal cookies is pliced 
around the trays of cookies of various 


kinds, in a window which is usually re 


served for cooky display. 

The border runs completely around 
the window and is made up of a regu- 
lar 
camels, 


menagerie of animals—elephants, 


dogs and many others—with 
miniature cooky men here and there in 
the parade. 
Children come in to make individual 
purchase of one or two of the animal 
cookies. add 


regular cooky purchases. 


their 
They are }op- 
ular for children’s parties, not only to 


Parents them to 


serve as a part of the lunch but for place 





What’s in the 


E all knew 
bread in the 
box, but just how is it 


there 
war 


was plenty of 
worker's lunch 
used and what 
kind of sandwiches are most popular? 
The mysteries of a lunch box have been 
revealed in a recent survey covering a 
cross section of families of industrial war 
workers. Allen H. Center, manager of 
the department, J. Walter 
Thompson Co., Chicago, gives the result 
of these personal interviews in an article 
published recently in Sales Management. 
Although many wage earners carry 
their lunch every day, a sizable propor- 
tion do not. In the homes visited, ap- 
proximately 70% of the housewives pack 
at least one box every day, or nearly 


research 


every day, compared with 30% who 
seldom or never put up a lunch. 
Lunch box usage among industrial 


workers varied little from city to city, 
but the size and composition of the 
lunch showed some differences. Work- 
ers on a 10-hour shift needed consider- 
able nourishment between breakfast and 
dinner and carried very large lunches. 





Let's Not Forget Jt... 


“A retailer may not need to be much of a merchant to remain in business today, 


but the time is coming when he will need real merchandising skill to meet competi- 


tion. 


That is why it is unwise to become careless and get out of the habit of 


Practicing good merchandising even though it may not be needed. In particular it is 
important to try to make customers think of your store as a place where they have 
been well served, even under difficult conditions, so they will keep coming. This 
can be done not only by courtesy, fairness and cheerfulness, but also by continuing 
promotion and at least some advertising just to keep the store’s name before cus- 


tomers and the public.”—The Progressive Grocer. 





War Worker’s Lunch Box? 


Other workers in certain industries who 
were operating machines which could not 
be stopped or turned off at noon, car- 
ried in their lunch boxes small units of 
food which could be eaten at work. 

Here are the main foods contained 
in lunch boxes as revealed by the survey 





SUGGESTIONS FOR 
LUNCH BOXES 
The lunch box is a big bakery 
Just look at the 
important part that bakery prod- 


goods market. 


ucts play in the lunches of workers 
who carry their food, as revealed 
by this survey of box contents. 
Bakers located in industrial com- 
munities have a real opportunity 
to profit from the swing to lunch 
pails, The big headache for the 
housewife who must pack a lunch 
is the need for variety, and the 
baker can be a help in offering 
sugggestions. Wholesalers can 
work through their retail outlets 
and through their general adver- 
tising. The house-to-house and re- 
tail bakers, serving industrial com- 
munities can work directly with 
the consumer, Leaflets, folders or 
just word-of-mouth suggestions 
will be welcomed with enthusiasm. 
And the items offered, of course, 
should be small for easy packing, 
tasty, possess good keeping quali- 
ties, and be available in plenty of 
variety. 











(100% represents the total boxes inven- 
toried) : 


REST ITC eee ee 19.9 
Fresh fruits 
Desserts 
rrr err rey eee, Pee eee 
ke , MEER ETREETE TET TLE TREE ETE 1.0 
Migc. other fo0ds ...ccescsvescevevess 9.2 


There is a vast variety of taste re- 
vealed in the type of sandwiches appe:r- 
ing in these lunch boxes, The 99.9% of 
boxes containing sandwiches had the fol- 
lowing varieties in percentage: 


Per «ent 
Luncheon meat (lunch roll, pork roll, : 
tongue, summer sausage, etc.)...... 19.7 
Ham (baked, boiled, ham salad)...... 8.1 
Cheese—all types combined .......... 7.0 
Ham luncheon meats (pressed, spiced, 
ESN hea Pakars Meeusnaeeawss 9.5 
Slices from cold roasts (pork, veal, 
Ste MOD videdauvhbas abies esuese 9.2 
DE” Sib seneGcen barbesh ane eeweusbaaes 3.1 
SO ee er rer ee Cree v4 
Jelly, marmalade, jam ..........es: 4 
PE: WN snd 6 6d o:6 56s 0:60 006 408 3 
Leftovers (chops, steaks, cutlets).... 1 
SL “£4 6Nb3).n 9 CS SORE KACAN SUE OK 5;0:0'00 6 9 
| PETE eee Leer eee Te Cree ee 4 
ON ree re CE rE Tee : 
Liverwurst and liver sausage ........ 2 
CUMONON osc ecccvaceesces 1 
NN 6 05-5 d.s' 04 cee kW 6b OWN 6454095000104 2.9 
NINE Canoe khewee Seuses 645 -¥0.000% 2.1 


CE OE 6.F.0S Sel cosCesseensaewes 1. 


But that is not all the bakery products 
involved. Among the desserts, c:ke 
ranked first in the following list (65.2% 
of the lunch boxes carried desserts) : 


Per 
SOO Pree ery eres rere eee ee ee 
SE cree pe ee ea eee ee 
OE re See eer ee nee ee re 1.7 
ee Pe eee eee 2 
Doughnut or. bismark ...............- - 
Coffee bun or sweet roll 

PROG is boas cvedss 60 b0 60% 

; PTET ere ne Teer 0.5 


And among the foods classified in the 
miscellaneous group were peanut butter 
crackers, accounting for 6% of that 
classification. 

Plenty of opportunity here for the 
baker. 
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gifts, wrapped in cellophane, as well. 
The shop suggests serving them with 
fresh fruit desserts for dinner, as well 
as using them for lunches. Through 
this special attention, sales have in- 
creased greatly in all lines of cookies. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Food’s Relation to 
Absenteeism Is 
Stressed in Booklet 


“One way to get more food value from 
the meat and other foods available in 
wartime is to prepare and serve them in 
a manner which preserves food values,” 
says Dr. Robert S. Goodhart, chief, Nu- 
trition in Industry Division, War Food 
Administration. 

There is evidence that many of the 
usual practices associated with the prep- 
aration and service of food in plant cafe- 
terias and restaurants result in serious 
losses in food values, points out Dr. 
Goodhart. 

The effect these food losses may have 
on absenteeism and production, as well 
as ways in which food may be selected, 
prepared and served to reduce unneces- 
sary losses in food values, is outlined in 
a booklet, “Manual of Industrial Nutri- 
tion,” just released by the Nutrition in 
Industry Division. 

Workers whose diet is deficient in 
thiamin (vitamin B,) develop fatigue, 
lassitude and loss of appetite; the more 
active the individual, the sooner severe 
symptoms develop. Depressed mental 
states, muscle soreness, and backaches 
also develop, and the capacity for muscu- 
lar work decreases, according to results 
of studies outlined in the manual. 

Food value losses of thiamin (B,) ran 
as high as 92% in the preparation of a 
meal of meat, potatoes and beans in one 
plant cafeteria kitchen, it is revealed in 
the manual, ; 

This booklet, a monthly news release 
for employee publications, and a free 
technical advisory service for war plants 
facing food problems due to increased 
dependence of workers upon in-plant 
food service is available upon request 
from the Nutrition in Industry Division, 
War Food Administration, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, or 
from any one of the seven regional offices 
of the Food Distribution Administration. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





Case for Cookie 
Specials Builds 
Sales Volume 

By EtuHet PItTKIn 


Interest in cookies is kept alive in 
the Federal Bakery, Wabasha Street, St. 
Paul, Minn,, by having a particular case 
at the front of the store for the “spe- 
cials” of the week. Here a number of 
varieties of cookies are shown in dark 
and light tones to appeal to variety 
in tastes. These cookies are sold at a 
certain price for one dozen and one cent 
for the second dozen. The special price 
induces many persons to take an order, 
and they soon become regular patrons of 
the bakery, not only for the special 
cookies, but for the many other kinds 
at regular prices. A large number of 
cookies are sold each week by the bakery, 
which has found that, although they may 
seem a small item, volume sales mount 
rapidly and keep unit costs down. 
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Lunchbox Specials Are Timely 


EVER BEFORE in the history of this country have there been as many 

lunchboxes prepared as there are today. They are not only used at noon, 
but, with many industrial plants running 24 hours a day, lunches are eaten several 
times daily. That this provides an excellent merchandising theme for bakers goes 
without saying. We recently saw the following suggestion in a government release 
that is particularly applicable to the baking industry: 

“Run a Lunchbox Special advertisement in your paper. Make it a Victory 
Lunchbox Special. Tell them what you’ve got to make a sandwich that is a sand- 
wich or a lunch-time food drink that will snap their eyes open. Ask your trade 


association, your local nutrition commit- 
tee, your local public health office, or 
public utility company to provide you 
with a folder of lunchbox or kitchen 
recipes. Pick out the one that will click 





with your inventory, and feature it in 
an advertisement.” 

We do not believe that bakers will 
have to go to all the trouble necessary 
to get the advice suggested above. How- 
ever, it will be very much to their ad- 
vantage to advertise to the lunchbox 
trade, for which their products are bet- 
ter suited than almost any other foods 
The suggestion is a timely one. 


Assuring Continued 
Supplies 


AS EVERY BAKERY sales man- 
ager knows only too well, his chief dif- 
ficulty now is to obtain sufficient sup- 
plies to meet the demand for his prod- 
ucts. This is particularly true in com- 
munities where some bakeries have dis- 
continued business, throwing a further 
demand for bakery goods on those who 
remain. For some time effort has been 
made to increase the sugar quotas of 
bakers who continue in business when 
other plants are closed in their com- 
munities. OPA is testing this in several 
areas, but at the time of this writing 
no general action had been taken. A 
similar effort is being made in behalf 
of shortening. Sales managers can as- 
sist the general managers of their plants 
in trying to secure such reallocations by 
furnishing data showing the increased 
demand for their products whenever a 
competing business is discontinued. It 
is only through such obvious facts that 
relief may be expected from OPA. 


Quick Change Artists 


IN MAKING ADVERTISING or 
merchandising plans today, bakery sales 
managers should consider flexibility first. 





Government rules and regulations are 
changing so rapidly that no long-time 
plans may safely be made. Bakers 
should be well aware of this from the 
example of the sudden changes which 
were made in the bread slicing regula- 
tions. This flexibility factor is particu- 
larly true of such things as labels and 
cake cartons. Enrichment requirements, 
limitation of sizes and the requirements 
for various ingredients are all factors 
which might easily make present labels 
out of date almost over night. The 
ability to make quick changes is a prime 
requisite in a bakery sales manager to- 
day, and many will be judged on that 
basis. 


An Opportunity for Bakers 


THE WAR ADVERTISING COUN- 
CIL and the Department of Agriculture 
have requested advertisers, and particu- 
larly those in the food field, to drama- 
tize the importance of food in their ad- 
vertising copy. It was suggested that, 
through this means, food could be ele- 
vated to its rightful place in the na- 
tion’s war program, along with muni- 
tions, ships, tanks and planes. The 
baking industry is in an_ especially 
strong. position to co-operate with this 
undertaking. In fact, much of its ad- 
vertising already is in keeping with this 
suggestion. Bakery products are among 
the most basic and essential of foods. 
Because of shortages among other items, 
exceptional stress has been placed upon 
the importance of bakery goods in to- 
day’s diet. Through further emphasiz- 
ing of this importance, the baking in- 
dustry will perform a public function 
that will be extremely valuable from 


every standpoint. The opportunity 
should not be missed. 


Restriction on Displays 


EVER SINCE paperboard materials 
became scarce, bakers have curtailed the 
volume of display material they have 
given distributors. In fact, in recent 
months practically no such sales helps 
have been provided for retail grocers 
except the smallest items, such as coun- 
ter cards and window stickers. Now it 
appears that those displays that are in 
use will be done away with for the dura- 
tion. An amendment to FDA Order 
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No. 1 makes this inevitable. The amend- 
ment states: 

“No baker shall provide or furnish 
racks, stands or other equipment to any 
person, or replace, repair, alter or main- 
tain any such equipment heretofore fur- 
nished to or belonging to any other 
person.” 

In other words, as such display ma- 
terial as may now be in use wears out 
it cannot be replaced or repaired. It 
is simply another war casualty. Since 
all bakers are in the same position un- 
der the law, there is no competitive dis- 
advantage under this ruling. There will 
be an advantage, however, for those 
bakers who make the best use of the 
merchandising means that are left at 
their disposal. 


Basic among the facts brought out in 
the recent survey of the house-to-house 
branch of the baking industry is the in- 
formation that 77 such bakeries inves- 
tigated served 6,960,000 families, of 
which 4,308,000 were located in suburbs 
and on farms. The report showed that 





the average truck and driver-salesman 
served 442 families. The study also in- 
dicated 16.8% fewer house-to-house 
trucks in September, 1942, than in the 
corresponding month of the previous 
year, as well as a mileage reduction of 
36.1% in the same period. The report 
gave other figures, too, showing the 
amount of mileage conserved through 
the house-to-house method of distribut- 
ing bakery products, but the fact that 
struck us most forcibly was that 
6,960,000 families were served with food 
by these 77 bakeries. Any branch of 
an industry that can do such a job as 
that is surely essential, when its disrup- 
tion would cause hardship to millions 
of consumers. 


Sampling Is Banned 


SAMPLING of bakery products has 
long been a popular method of merchan- 
dising in the baking industry, particu- 
larly so far as new products are con- 
cerned. It has been an expensive cus- 
tom, but bakers have considered it espe- 
cially effective. But now, like many 
other customs in the baking industry, it 
has been banned for the duration. 

Under current official interpretations 
of Food Distribution Order No. 1, it is 
not permissible to give samples of bread 
to housewives either at their own homes 
or in grocery stores. Furthermore, cou- 
pons cannot be used to distribute free 
samples of bread, either direct or 
through grocers; nor can bakers give 
gifts of their products to visitors at 
their plants. 

Such prohibitions place greater re- 
sponsibility upon other forms of adver- 
tising and publicity. Newspaper adver- 
tising must carry greater conviction with 
consumers, simply because it cannot be 
backed up by samples of the products 
advertised. Limitation of store displays 
also emphasizes the value of such forms 
of advertising as are still available in 
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unrestricted volume. This entire situa- 
tion should be studied closely by adver- 
tising and sales managers if bakers are 
to receive the greatest possible value 
from available means of publicity. 


Container Salvage 


WHOLESALE house-to-house 
bakers, whose salesmen carry products 
in baskets or other containers in deliv- 


and 


ering to customers, may face a shortage 
of such carriers in the months to come, 
At least, the War Food Administra- 
tion apparently thinks so. It has an- 
nounced a nation-wide campaign for 
encouraging greater salvage and re-use 
of containers. 

An announcement of this campaign 
explained that “the domestic container 
industry is faced with the heaviest de- 
mand in history” and that “wartime re- 
quirements for lumber, nails, wire, and 
labor make it impossible for manufac- 
turers to produce all the new containers 
that could be used. This situation is 
not expected to improve. Container 
needs will have to be met through sal- 
vage and re-use.” 

In view of this situation, bakers will 
have to make these 
long as possible. 


containers last as 
When they are worn 
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or damaged they will have to be re- 
paired. Responsibility for conserving 
containers as long as possible rests upon 
salesmen. It is another part of the war 
effort to which they can contribute. 


Packaging Outlook 


ELIMINATION of the ban against 
sliced bread was an admission that the 
outlook for packaging bakery products 
was not as serious as first thought. Fur- 
thermore, the War Production Board has 
indicated that it is fully aware of the 
necessity of packaging foodstuffs, and 
that it will not impose restrictions which 
will cause a breakdown in this vital part 
of the food program. Neither of these 
incidents, however, means that bakers may 
obtain packaging material as freely as 
they might like. Sources of supply are 
scarce, and will likely become more so 
as time goes on. Every possible care 
must be taken to conserve them, both for 
the interest of consumers and the in- 
dustry. However, it is encouraging to 
know that the outlook is not as dark as 
first thought, and to realize that the 
government authorities are fully aware 
of the urgent need of maintaining ade- 
quate food packaging. 





ENRICHED BREAD ON MID-SHIFT 
MENUS IN AIRCRAFT FACTORIES 





AR plants that serve their workers the balanced meals recommended in the 
government-planned Nutrition in Industry Program have increased production 

and employee health and have reduced absenteeism and accidents, the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services reports on the basis of a coast-to-coast survey. 
The program calls for installation in war plants of cafeterias operated according 


to ODHWS plans. 


The program also urged classes and distribution of literature 


to show what kinds of foods make a well-balanced diet and how they should be 


prepared. 


The recommendations include a “Victory Lunch” consisting of citrus fruit or 
tomato juice, meat or alternate, raw vegetable salad, green or yellow vegetable, 
potato, and milk in some form. Between-meal nourishment is recommended to give 


the worker added strength and to break monotony. 


The program planners suggest 


that these snacks include tomato juice, fruit juice or milk, and enriched bread sand- 


wiehes with nutritive fillings. 


Every Curtiss-Wright plant in the country provides food service for its em- 
ployees and follows the ODHWS program. The Paterson, N. J., plant has seven 
cafeterias and 35 food wagons serving more than a quarter of a million meals a 
month. The official Boeing Aircraft photo from OWI, reproduced above, shows 
Booing workers relaxing during lunch beside one of the massive punch presses which 


they operate. 
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Population Swing to Cities 
Boosts Bakery Sales 


IGRATION of workers to war 
M production centers has increased 

the civilian population of met- 
ropolitan markets by almost 2,400,000 
in spite of the heavy drain on these cen- 
ters to supply the armed forces. 

These figures are revealed by a count 
of registration for war ration books 
through March, 1943, as reported by 
Arno H. Johnson, of J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co., New York, in Advertising Age. 

While the larger cities have been grow- 
ing, the civilian population of other areas 
—smaller cities, rural and farm—has 
been decreasing, the loss amounting to 
over 5,600,000 persons. 

Since consumption of bakery bread is 
heavier in cities than in rural areas, this 
trend in population is one of the factors 
underlying the current increase in sales 
of bakery goods. 

The Ration Book No. 2 registrations 
indicate that approximately 70,300,000, 
or 55%, of the estimated present total 
U.S. civilian population of 128,500,000 
live in 241 counties comprising the 138 
metropolitan markets over 50,000, while 
the remaining 2,832 counties represent 
about 45% of the civilian population. 
In 1940 the metropolitan markets had 
514%2% of the total population. 

All cities did not share equally in the 
increase of population. Some had star- 
tling increases while others had _ losses. 
Mobile, Ala., with an increase of 57.9%, 
and the Norfolk, Va., area, with an in- 
crease of 50%, show the most rapid 
growth since 1940, while Detroit, with a 
gain of 370,000, and San 
Francisco and Oakland, with an increase 
of 236,000, lead in gain in number of 
new inhabitants. 

Other with major percentage 
increases since 1940 were: San Diego, 
Cal., 37%; Wichtia, Kansas, 33%; Cor- 
pus Christi, Texas, 33%; Charleston, S. 
C., 29%; Columbus, Ga., 28%; Beau- 
mont, Texas, 25%; Savannah, Ga., 23%; 
Galveston Texas, 22%;. San Antonio, 
22%; Birmingham, Ala., 21%; 
Seattle, Wash., 20%; Dayton, Ohio, 19%; 
Washington, D. C., 18%; Portland, Ore- 
gon, 18%; Macon, Ga., 18%; Amarillo, 
Texas, 17%; Jacksonville, Fla., 16%. 

The largest numerical increases were: 


population 


cities 


Texas, 


Detroit, Mich. 370,126 
San Francisco-Oakland, Cal. ....... 236,666 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
oe ee A err a 
Norfolk-Portsmouth-Newport News, 
Va 

St. Leula, Mo. ..... 

San Diego, Cal. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Seattle, Wash. . 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Chicago, Ill. ... 
Mobile, Ala. ..... 
Houston, Texas .. 
San Antonio, Texas 
Portland, Oregon 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
DONE GENb: Ses concedes eadas 
New Orleans, La. 






On the other hand, some of the major 
cities have lost population in substantial 
numbers. The New York area declined 
3.8%, or 442,000 persons. Boston was 
off 4.5%, or 127,717 persons. Philadel- 
phia lost 24,000 and Cleveland 21,600. 
Other substantial losers were: Roches- 
ter, N. Y., 20,000; Worcester, Mass., 
34,000; Syracuse, N. Y., 25,000; Duluth, 
Minn., 25,000; the Albany-Schenectady- 
Troy, N. Y., area, 23,600; Fall River, 
Mass., 15,000; Utica-Rome, N. Y., 20,- 





071; Grand Rapids, Mich. 14,000; 
Johnstown, Pa., 14,000; Atlantic City, N. 
J., 14,000; St. Joseph, Mo., 13,000. 

Registration for Ration Book No. 2, 
as of March 1, 1943, when compared with 
the Bureau of the Census estimates of 
civilian population as of May 1, 1942, 
show that major changes have continued 
to take place during that 10-month 
period. 

Amarillo, Oklahoma City and Norfolk, 
for example, added over 20% to their 
civilian populations within less than a 
year. There were 12 markets that added 
over 50,000 population during these 10 
months. San Francisco-Oakland, for ex- 
ample, had an indicated increase of over 
160,000, while the Norfolk-Portsmouth- 
Newport News market added over 88,- 
000 to its already expanded total. 

The figures based on Ration Book No. 
2 understate the true population to the 
extent of the late registrations and the 
persons who may not register at all, so 
that the figures are a minimum for cach 
market. 

Commenting on the figures, Mr. John- 
son says: 

“The current rapid growth of so many 
of our large cities raises postwar )rob- 
lems as well as current problems of 
food, housing, transportation, education 
and social conditions. Will the popula- 
tion shift back to the smaller cities and 
rural areas after the war? Perhaps, to 
some extent, but to maintain full em- 
ployment of our expanded working force 
and to supply jobs for the returning 
armed forces will require a high level 
economy utilizing to the full the in- 
creased productive capacity of the na- 
tion directed to the production of peace- 
time goods and services. This increased 
productive capacity is largely in the met- 
ropolitan areas of cities over 50,000 pop- 
ulation. 

“It would appear, therefore, that the 
major part of these shifts in population 
are likely to become permanent and that 
the metropolitan markets as a group 
will represent a greater share of the 
national market after the war.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CUSTARD GOODS WARNING 

Mitwavker, Wis.—Dr. E. R. Kruim- 
biegel, health commissioner, has issued a 
warning to all city bakers that produc- 
tion of custard filled or cream _ filled 
cake or pie is prohibited from May 15 
Oct. 1 under city ordinanc 
went into effect about 
ago following food poisoning seriou-ly 
affecting 80 persons attending a picnic 
at which such baked goods had been 
served. In the last two years 65 out- 
breaks of food poisoning were reporte«d 
to the health department. Baked cu-- 
tards are exempt under the ordinan« 





through 


The law a year 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DRIVERS GET WAGE INCREASE 
Lovuisvitte, Ky.—A 5c hourly wag’ 
increase has been approved for 208 dri 
of the Consolidated Biscuit Co. 
Louisville, by the Regional War Labor 
Board at Cleveland, Ohio. The increase. 
sought by the company and the A.F.1 





ers 


_drivers’ union, was granted because the 


“proposed rate is not above the min 
imum rate for the job in the Louisville 
area,” the board said. 
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‘‘Food Miracles’’ To Raise Our 
Living Standards, Willis Says 


Food industry miracles will bring to 
postwar America a higher standard of 
living than it has ever known, accord- 
ing to Paul S. Willis, president of the 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc. 
Addressing a recent meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association, 
the manufacturers’ spokesman predicted 
that such wartime developments as de- 
hydrated and quick freezing of a wide 
variety of foods, coupled with improve- 
ments in traditional products and radical 
new homemaking ideas created by allied 
industries will “revolutionize the Ameri- 
can home when the war is over.” 

Highlights from Mr. Willis’ speech 
follow: 

“Tet us think for a moment of the 
processes which have moved ahead so 
swiftly under the spell of wartime nec- 
Dehydration and quick freez- 
ing are outstanding examples. 


essity. 


“You know of the success manufac- 
turers have had with dehydrated soups, 
for example. You have undoubtedly 
used them, you know how good they are. 
But soups represent only a fraction of 
the variety of dehydrated foods which 
will be available for civilians after the 
war. 

“Whenever I say that, someone al- 
ways brings up the fact that dried foods 
were used during the last war, but that 
immediately afterward they lost favor 
with the public in most cases. 

“T need only say that this is 25 years 
later. Progress, 
been made in the matter of perfecting 
From the 
point of view of flavor, appearance and 


great progress has 


the dehydrating techniques. 


nutritive value, many of the dehydrated 
foods of today are on a par with other 
varieties. 

“I want to avoid creating the impres- 
sion that dehydrated foods will replace 
other varieties in the postwar world. 
That is not so. Dehydrated foods will 
supplement other kinds, and thus add 
variety to our way of living. 

“Think for a moment of the effect on 
the traditional system of food distribu- 
tion, when air transport and such new 
developments as dehydrated foods are 
brought together! The giant bombers 
which now rain death on Europe and 
Asia will one day rain health and well- 
being such as America has_ never 
dreamed of. 

“In this connection, compression is 
an important word to keep in mind. 
Several large manufacturers, in and out 
of the food field, have developed the 
compression process in connection with 
dehydrated foods, Dehydration, as you 
know, saves up to 70% of the shipping 
space needed to ship food in bulk. It 
is amazing, but perfectly true, that com- 
pression saves up to 70% over dehydra- 
tion! 

“And compression—the process of 
forcing food particles together into the 
smallest possible space—may also be 
used on other foods, such as cereals, 
flour, coffee and so on. With the biggest 
airplanes the world has ever dreamed 
of now considered practical by aviation 
experts, and the compression process be- 
ing developed, it is easy to visualize 
‘freight trains of the air’ supplying the 
American people in the not-too-distant 
future. 

“I know it will surprise you and stir 


your imagination, when I tell you that 
over 150 frozen foods have been devel- 
oped recently which cannot be marketed 
now because of wartime shortage of re- 
frigerating equipment for use in retail 
stores. Just about any food you can 
think of is represented. One of the large 
frozen foods companies has perfected a 
complete dinner which will be sold as a 
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unit. You will merely take it home, 
heat it up and serve it. All in a matter 
of a few minutes! 

“Other industries are co-operating 
with the laboratories of the frozen food 
manufacturers, and I can tell you that 
the results of their joint efforts will rev- 
olutionize homemaking. 

“It may surprise you to learn that the 
refrigeration industry has developed for 
postwar use a home cabinet for keeping 
frozen foods, which will maintain a 
steady temperature of zero. Thus, sup- 
plies of frozen foods can be laid in by 
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homemakers weeks or even months in 
advance. 

“And still in the planning stage is a 
speedy home defroster, which, employing 
infra-red rays, would defrost frozen 
foods to room temperature in a matter 
of seconds. 

“Yes, Mrs. America has a bright fu- 
ture ahead of her ... and the food in- 
dustry is using all available research fa- 
cilities to bring that future closer to the 
present. 

“The postwar world offers the great- 
est challenge our industry has ever been 
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confronted with. We must be equal to 


the task. 
America of tomorrow, the new America 


I ask you to visualize the 


which will emerge from the war with 
new and startling devices and ideas 
which will make the world of yesterday 
seem a century ago. 

“The field of electronics alone, which 
is now one of our war miracles, will cut 
hours off the working day of the house- 
wife. Transportation methods are ad- 
vancing by leaps and bounds, which 
means that Americans, even on opposite 
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coasts, will be only hours away from 
each other.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





CHOCOLATE ICINGS TURN GRAY 
Questions. — What causes chocolate 
icings to turn gray in a short time? 


Answer—Overheating the icing is the 
most frequent cause of this graying. The 
chocolate icing should not be heated much 
over 100° F. The use of invert syrup 
on glucose will decrease this tendency. 
Decreasing the fat content also seems to 
help eliminate this somewhat. 
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Apprenticeship Training Plan 
For Wisconsin Gets Approval 


Muwavxee, Wis.—Adoption of an ap- 
prenticeship training program for the 
Wisconsin baking industry is a step 
nearer, following a recent meeting at 
Madison at which the bakers’ union 
voiced its accord with proposals present- 
ed by the apprenticeship committee of 
the Wisconsin Bakers Association. 

The committee, including Fred Poehl- 





ER 
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COVO 





man, Milwaukee, president of the state 
group; J. P. Woolsey, of Madison; 
members of the executive committee; and 
Lief Erickson, of Eau Claire, was ap- 
pointed by the state association to for- 
mulate apprenticeship plans which would 
re-establish a list of skilled bakers. It 
was explained that the draft, as well as 
an exodus of workers from the industry 
to higher paying defense jobs, had made 
serious inroads in the available man- 
power for bakery operators, and that 
an apprenticeship program plan would 
be a means of rebuilding the employment 
supply reservoir during the 
period. 

The proposed training schedule, which 
is now under review by the bakers’ com- 
mittee for presentation to the association 
membership at the coming state conven- 
tion in Milwaukee next September, en- 
tails a four-year training program, dur- 
ing which the apprentice would receive 
a minimum of 8,000 hours of actual ex- 
perience and 400 hours of schooling. At 
the end of the training period the learn- 
er would be rated as a skilled journey- 
man baker. 

The training period instruction would 
cover washing dishes, cleaning tins and 
forms, cooking custards, preparing fruits 
for pie fillings, making jams and jellies, 
mixing and setting doughs for sponge 
cake, mixing and baking bread and rolls, 
mixing and frying doughnuts, mixing 
and baking layer cakes and fancy pastry, 
cooking icings, making cookies, decorat- 
ing cakes and caring for equipment. 

Compensation for the apprentice would 
begin at 35% of the journeyman’s wage 
and increase by 5% increments every 
six months during the four-year course. 
The first four months of training would 
be probationary, and periodic checks 
would be given during the four years to 
assure satisfactory progress in school 
and shop. 

The program was drawn up tenta- 
tively by the bakers’ committee with the 
co-operation of the Wisconsin Board of 
Vocational and Adult Education, and 
the Wisconsin Industrial Commission, 
and a committee representing bakery 
employees. 


postwar 
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STROEHMANN SAFETY BANQUET 

The annual “safety” banquet of 
Stroehmann Bros. Bakery employees was 
held at the Penn Alto Hotel, Altoona, 
Pa. on July 14. Elmer Haug, plant 
manager, was toastmaster. The men 
cited had driven 170,000 miles without 
any accidents the past year and had 
only three mishaps in the past 500,000 
miles. Ralph Wolf, whose 10 years of 
safe driving made him the senior win- 
ner, was awarded a gold pin. 
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Mr. W. A. Mabane, parliamentary sec- 
retary to the British Ministry of Food, 
recently referred to British war bread 
as the “best in Europe.” It is also the 
only unrationed European loaf. If British 
bread were rationed, said Mr. Mabane, it 
would have to be on a differential basis, 
and that would be a very thorny matter. 
Each person, presumably, would have to 
be calibrated as to his needs—one-slice, 
two-slice, etc—and labelled accordingly. 
We feel sure our OPA could work out a 
very complicated formula for it. 
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OWI Reports on 
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FUEL PROSPECTS FOR NEXT WINTER 


HE Office of War Information re- 
ports that fuel shortages for the 
coming winter can be avoided only 
if: large consumers of fuel oil, those 
using more than 10,000 gals a year, con- 
vert oil burners to coal burners—now; 
both home and industrial users of bi- 
tuminous coal order coal—giving their 
dealer the most latitude possible as to 


kind, size and quality, and store as 
much this summer as their dealers can 
supply. 

The nation’s 1943 requirements for 
soft coal are largest in history. For 
anthracite, 1943 requirements are 5,000,- 
000 tons more than 1942 production. 

To meet 1943 coal requirements, coal 
must be mined at full capacity every 


month; coal must be kept moving at 
full capacity of transportation lines; 
users must get every ton of bituminous 
coal they can into bins and stock piles. 

The Petroleum Industry War Council 
estimates that the nation’s crude oil re- 
quirements for 1943 will average ap- 
proximately 3,990,000 (million) bbls a 
day, and will rise to an average of nearly 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SIXTY-SIX YEARS 
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ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, 


LOUR FOR P 


ERFECT BAKING 


“HUNTER’S CREAM” 


is the absolute quality top, but 


“HUNTER’S FLYER” 
always is in there pitching quality with 
economy, and 


HUNTER’S WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


has the protein content essential for 
a natural high vitamin loaf 


KANSAS 








HELP UNCLE SAM 


HIS report from the Office of 

War Information on the fuel out- 
look points out the grave problems 
that lie ahead. Requirements are 
the largest in history. Production 
is facing difficulties. 
tion is a bottleneck. 


Transporta- 
Bakers can 
do their part in the campaign to 
overcome these difficulties by or- 
dering fuel now and by storing 
adequate supplies in the advance of 
the winter coal peak. They can do 
more than that by joining in the 
| pledge to save 10% of fuel through 
| elimination of waste and _ ineffi- 
ciency. 
According to F. L. Moore, direc- 
| tor of engineering, Quality Bakers 
of America, the average medium 
size baker uses about 30 to 40 tons 
of coal a month so a storage of 
some 120 tons would not be amiss. 
Coal requires about 40 cubic feet 
per ton for storage. Care must be 
exercised in piling bituminous coal, 
especially in warm weather, to pre- 
vent spontaneous combustion. 

For his own protection every 
baker should build up as big a 
stockpile of coal now as possible. 
He should further make a thor- 

ough check of this coal using equip- 
| ment and methods to uncover and 
eliminate wastes and inefficiencies. 
Better care of equipment, more 
careful firing, 
wherever 


use of insulation 
practical, and even a 
change in production schedules are 
things to be considered in getting 
the most out of every pound of 
coal. 














ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 








4,270,000 (million) bbls a day in the 
of 1944. To meet 
1943 crude oil requirements, transpor 
tation facilities must be stretched to their 
utmost; fuel oil and gas rationing re- 
Heavy 
military demands may mean even more 
severe restrictions. 

Here are the facts brought out by the 
OWL report: 


first three months 


strictions must not be relaxed. 


COAL 

America has all the coal it needs 
underground. The problem the nation 
faces is getting coal from the mines to 
industry, railroads, public buildings an: 
homes. 

There are more than 60 million co: 
sumers of bituminous coal. It supplies 
industry with more than one half of th 
power and energy required to produce 
the weapons of war. It creates near!) 
55% of the electricity used. It runs 
four out of every five railroad locomo- 
tives. It heats approximately 50% of 
the nation’s homes. 

In normal times, three basic elements 
determine the adequacy of our coal sup 
ply: production, transportation and dis 
tribution. War, which puts new demand: 
on many commodities and at the sam 
time imposes difficulties on meeting eve! 
old requirements, is doing just this with 
coal. War introduces a fourth factor in 
the coal supply formula. This is con- 
sumer co-operation with the plans of the 


government and of the industry to match 


supply and demand. 
Increased requirements of our war 
plants, plus the decreased availability of 
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HIGH QUALITY 
FLOURS BRING 


RICH REWARDS 
& 


* DANIEL WEBSTER .... sort Potent 
*GOLD COIN ........ Standard Patent 
«CHALLENGER ....... Strong Patent 
*~PURE SILVER ....... rancy ricst cea 
*GOLD COIN WHOLE WHEAT 
*GOLD COIN RYE FLOURS «:... 


* 




























































































































































































































































































































































| EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


NEW ULM MINNESOTA 
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other fuels, calls for a step-up in coal 
production. The Solid Fuels Adminis- 
tration for War, on the basis of sur- 
veys by its own and other government 
agencies and by the industry itself, 
makes the following estimates of de- 
mand for the calendar year of 1943: 
Approximately 600,000,000 tons of 
bituminous coal, an increase of 20,000,000 
tons above the all-time high reached by 
the estimated production in 1942, and 
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Consumer’s 


The Bituminous Coal 
Counsel estimates that approximately 
130,000,000 tons of bituminous coal will 
be needed this fuel year for all space- 
heating purposes (office buildings, pub- 
lic buildings, hospitals, schools, etc., as 
well as homes). This is an increase of 
10,000,000 tons over last year and can 
be traced, largely, to conversion from 
oil to coal. 

Of this estimated 130,000,000, approx- 









upon average weather conditions. An 
unusually severe winter would, of course, 
result in a substantial increase in coal 
demands. 

Balanced against the necessity of in- 
creased coal production are several fac- 
tors which place a top limit to possible 
production. Two of these factors are 
shortage of manpower and shortage of 
equipment and supplies. A third is the 
factor of a temporary production stop- 





the largest soft coal 
history. 


of anthracite coal, an increase of about 
5,000,000 tons over the 1942 estimated 
production, 


r 





requirements in 
Approximately 65,000,000 tons 





imately 77,000,000 tons will be needed to 
meet domestic requirements. 
mate, which may be too conservative, is 
based on the continuance of the war 
through the 1943-44 heating season and 


This esti- return. 


page, which occurred recently and could 


Last year the coal mining industry 
lost approximately 60,000 miners to the 
armed forces and to other industries. 





W. E. LONG CO. 
SERVICES 
HELPFUL T0 
WAR TIME BAKERY MANAGEMENT 


@ Out of the difficulties and needs of bakers— 
before and following the first World War—came 
the greatest development of The W. E. Long Co.'s 
helpful service to the bakers of America. 

A need for technical knowledge and laboratory 
control, for some adequate system of cost records, 
for engineering information and merchandising 
help, was recognized and provided for by The W. E. 
Long Co. in the organization of a complete service 
for bakery management. Pacing the rapid advance- 
ment of baking science and Technology, leading 
the field in bakery advertising and merchandising, 
these services have contributed mightily to the 
greater success of many bakers throughout the 
country who have become leaders in their industry. 

And now, when bakers are again faced with the 
most difficult conditions of wartime operation, with 





rationing and restrictions on every hand, they 
turn naturally to The W.E. Long Co. for the kind 
of help and guidance that has never failed them. 
Born of wartime necessity — and nurtured in the 
American competitive system through boom days 
and depression years—The W. E. Long Co. has well 
earned its place in the forefront of helpful service 
to bakery management during these trying times. 

Whatever problems you find most troublesome 
now in your particular bakery operations, remem- 
ber that the LongCompanyis ready and able to help 
you find at once the best way to solve those prob- 
lems. You will also have the assurance that the Long 
Company’s counsel and guidance will keep right 
on working with and for your continued growth 
and success in the baking business in the days 
of readjustment after the war. Call or write today. 


hk W. E. LONG CO. 


155 NORTH CLARK STREET @ 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








(RAD VERTISING « 


BAKERY PRODUCTION - COST CONTROL « 


ENGINEERING * LABORATORY. | 
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For a while recruitment and replace- 
ment held the net number about in 
balance. Replacements, the mine oper- 
ators point out, are both difficult and 
dangerous. The modern mine is highly 
mechanized. It needs trained men. 
Many states require certificates before a 
person can work in a mine. These cer- 
tificates are evidence of experience and 
capacity which are gained by serving 
an apprenticeship, frequently for a pe- 
riod of six months. 

Later, the adoption of the six-day 
week partially compensated, in unit of 
time, for the loss of men. 

The threat to the nation’s coal supply 
has been brought to the attention of the 
War Manpower Commission and the Se- 
lective Service System by the Solid 
Fuels Office. Over a period of the last 
several months, the United States Em- 
ployment Service has attempted to re- 
cruit workers. The Selective Service 
System brought the subject to the at- 
tention of local draft boards and thie 
Solid Fuels Office advised operators re- 
garding the steps to be taken locally in 
obtaining deferments for essential mine 
workers. Thus far in 1943, the losses 
have continued unchecked. 

Shortages of new and_ replacement 
equipment have also placed limitations 
on possible production. The Solid Fuels 
Administration for War and the War 
Production Board are working out plans, 
jointly, in an effort to meet this diffi- 
culty. 

WPB’s P-56 order established the pro- 
cedure by which 
maintenance and 


mines may obtain 
mining equipment 
which involves steel, copper, heavy ma- 
chinery and rubber, all of them critical 
war materials. In this respect it is 
worth pointing out that the machinery 
for coal mining uses 
wanted by the 


materials also 
war plants, but that 
these war plants, in turn, need the coal 
that can only be mined with the ma- 
chinery which may take away from the 
war plants some of its needed materials. 


TRANSPORTATION 

Another factor affecting the adequacy 
of the coal supply is transportation 
Coal must generally be moved as rapidly 
as it is mined. The coal movement pat- 
tern is a complex one. The war is lay- 
ing tremendous burdens on the railroads, 
which carry most of the coal, and on 
which coal comprises the largest load. 
Coal transportation next winter will, it 
is estimated, require up to 240,000,000 
more miles of car service than last win 
ter. 

Coal-hauling railroads have lost much 
of the help they used to receive from 
coastwise colliers, and some of the help 
they had from motor trucks. Although 
as much coal has been put on the riv- 
ers and lakes as possible, there is a limi! 
to these transfers. The late opening of 
navigation on the Great Lakes, in the 
face of heavier demands for coal, ma\ 
increase still more the burden put on 
the railroads. 

The Office of Defense Transportation 
likewise calls attention to the fact that 
the limited supply of coal cars some- 
times makes it difficult to assemble suf- 
ficient cars for six-day operations of 
the mines, and points out that the ad- 
ditional cars to become available this 
year will not be many, probably not 
greatly in excess of those that will be 
retired or destroyed. 

All of this means two things: 

(1) The efficiency of the railroad 
transportation must be increased to the 
highest possible point. This is being 
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How to tell if it’s ripe 


It’s always uniform, always gives smooth produc- 
tion, always results in the same good finished product. 

We built a 25,000 barrel aging plant to do the 
job scientifically right. Every lot of flour is stored at 
least two weeks at a constant temperature of 70 de- 
grees. Every lot gets thoroughly aerated by siftings 


RAP it with your knuckles. Press the stem end with 
your thumbs. Make sure the color is right. Put the whole 
thing under an X-ray...say a prayer and toss a coin. 


You can use the same system to tell about flour 
...1f you age it yourself. Temperature, length of stor- 
age, air circulation, humidity all have an important 
part in the aging process. Unless you can control these 
conditions, you can never be dead sure your flour 
is ready to use. Someday you'll start production with 
green flour...and what a headache that will be. 

Switch to bin-aged and quit worrying. Bin-aged 
flour comes to you fully aged, ready for immediate use. 








during the storage period. 

The big storage capacity of the aging plant lets us 
make long, continuous runs of each grade of flour. This 
means more accurate milling with every grade uniform. 

The day you switch to Atkinson you can stop 
worrying about flour age, because it’s BIN-AGED! 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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done. Cars are being loaded to maxi- 
mum capacity; turn-around time has 
been cut; and new routes have been 
developed to by-pass bottlenecks. 

(2) The peacetime peak loads in fall 
and winter, and low loads in spring and 
summer, cannot be continued. If coal 
movements slacken in the non-heating 
season, the railroads will not be able 
to haul enough extra fuel in the heating 
season to make up the difference. The 
desired steady mining and movement of 
coal, to replace the seasonal curve, de- 
pends on consumer understanding of the 


problem and co-operation. 
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A further factor in guaranteeing an 
adequate coal supply next winter is dis- 
tribution. Here again shortages of man- 
power and of equipment are handicaps. 
Loss of labor has cut the manpower of 
the local coal yard. The necessity to 
conserve oil and rubber has cut local 
coal deliveries. This is true this sum- 
mer. It will be much more true next 
winter. 

CONSUMER CO-OPERATION 

One of the most vital factors in next 
winter’s coal supply picture is consumer 
co-operation. 

Solid Fuels Administrator Harold L. 





Ickes said that “Coal must be ordered 
and users must take delivery as the 
coal can be supplied. Industry must 
maintain production by ordering coal 
now and providing storage space for 
adequate supplies.” 

The Administrator advised all bitu- 
minous coal users that, although the 
Solid Fuels Administration will do 
everything within its power to prevent 
a coal emergency from curtailing our 
war activities, their best insurance pol- 
icy with coal is their own stock pile. 

He advised industrial users to: 

1.—Contract for or order coal as soon 


Send for this FREE booklet- 








This booklet is a digest of fat-saving methods 
used by practical bakers and chefs in all parts 


of the country — edited and compiled from 
entries submitted in the recent national Fat- 
Saving Contest sponsored by heavy-duty MFB. 
Some of these ideas may be new to you— 
others so old that you have forgotten them— 
but in these times you can’t afford to be with- 


out this book! In addition to helping the 
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Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co. 
21 West St., New York 6, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your new free booklet ‘101 
Practical Ways to Save Fats and Oils.” 


Name 


<— Except on the cover which 
you see here, this k con- 
tains no advertising matter 
whatever. Its purpose is to 
aid you in conserving your 
own available supply of fats 
—and incidentally your points. 


whole country save a vital material, saving fat 
also means a saving in money and a saving in 
points for you. 


Find out what others are doing. Mail the 
coupon NOW for your free copy—help yourself 
at the same time you help Uncle Sam. 





Address 





City. 


State 





Dept. 10 


Dencnunen qeenendsurqnunenassemenenmeneeene 
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as possible. 

2.—Allow the dealer fullest possible 
latitude as to size and kind of coal, 
shipping or delivery schedules and type 
of transportation equipment used. 

3.—Build stockpiles up to the follow- 
ing levels: essential war _ industries: 
from 90 to 120 days’ supply; other in- 
dustrial users: from 60 to 90 days’ sup- 
ply. 

4.—Keep the stockpile at its desired 
maximum as long as_ possible. 


OIL | 

There is as yet no actual deficit of 
petroleum products. The petroleum 
shortage of today exists in terms of low 
In the East these stocks 
are already below dangerously low work- 
Even in the Midwest they 
are lower than they were before the 
war. The concern of the government 


storage stocks. 


ing levels. 


is to improve the situation so as to pre- 
vent future shortages in supplies and to 
provide a “cushion” in anticipation of 
emergencies. 

The Eastern Seaboard region of the 
United States is suffering from a ven- 
eral shortage of petroleum products, 
principally because of a_ shortage of 
transportation facilities for these prod- 
ucts, and, at the same time, an increase 
in essential demands while nonesseiitial 
uses continued. 

Since, in the main, these peiroleum 
products use the same or equivalent 
transport facilities, any sudden or enor- 
mous demands for one particular }rod- 
uct lessens, or may completely shut off, 
the movement of the other products 

In peacetime, about 95% of the total 
oil supply reached the 17 Eastern Sea- 
board states by tanker from the South- 
western oil fields, around the Gulf and 
up the coast, and from South America. 
An average-sized tanker docked at some 
Atlantic seaport once in about every 50 
minutes. 

TRANSPORTATION 

This coastwise service was disrupted, 
first by diversion of tankers to war 
services; and second, by submarine at- 
tack. A substitute system of transpor- 
tation—railroads, pipelines and water- 





ways—had to be developed. 

This substitution placed new and tre- 
mendous burdens on the railroads, and 
focused attention on the tank car. Up 
to the time of the diversion of the 
tankers, hardly a tank car had _ been 
used in transporting oil to the East. It 
was an expensive method. Its rates 
were approximately five times those of 
the tanker. 

In one year, the movement by tank 
car from the oil fields of the Southwest 
to the oil-consuming centers of tlie 
Northeast went from virtually nothing 
to about 830,000 bbls a day. Today, 
about 70,000 tank cars are bringinz 
about 900,000 bbls of oil to the East 
Coast daily. By fall, this figure is e»- 
pected to be increased to 1,000,000. 

These 70,000 tank cars represent about 
64% of the 110,000 tank cars in the 
petroleum service in all parts of th 
country. Most of the 70,000 have bee 
diverted from service in the Midwes' 
and Southwest, regions which have suf 
fered -resultantly. 

Since 70,000 is considered about th« 
optimum of tank cars that can functior 
fully in this task, in view of the ca- 
pacity of loading and unloading facili- 


. ties, of the railroad situation and of the 


demand for cars elsewhere, no more cars 
are now being suggested for diversion. 















The present tank car service is organ- 
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HELP YOU PERFOR 


In spite of shortage restrictions and the difficulties of present cake produc- 


tion, bakers these days are performing near miracles of taste delight and 
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THESE 
CAKE FLOURS 


e AIRY FAIRY 
e LITTLE PRINCESS 
e DIXIE DREAM 
and other Larabee soft wheat 


flours are used with confidence 


by bakers everywhere. 















gi 


COMMANDER 


nutritious goodness in meeting the public’s demand for more cake. 
g £ P 












Airy Fairy and other Larabee cake flours have long been 
known for their special baking values in the cake shop. Their 
reputation for unfailing uniformity of finished quality has 
grown enormously as bakers today depend upon them for all kinds 
of cakes under wartime conditions. 


Consult your Larabee representative for full information on these 
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fine cake flours that help you perform near miracles of cake quality. 
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Milled at the Capital of the 
Nation’s Greatest Wheat 
Growing and Flour 
Milling State. 


As America Fights Harder 
It Eats More 


In Particular it eats more bread and will keep on eating 
more and more as rationing becomes tougher. 


And the loaf that people choose today is likely to be the 
loaf of their preference through the years of peace ahead. 


For your country’s sake and your own sake make the 
very best loaf you can. 


Bake PAGE’S 


Fine and Always Dependable 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


ROLSENA P. PULARA, “UeeePueshieet TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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BUY BONDS 


WHAT IS OUR DUTY 
IN TIME OF WAR? 


To be good citizens of course. 


To respect authority, to serve when called, to give 
when asked, to pay when due. 


But what about our duty as bakers and millers? 


For our part, we believe it is to carry on faithfully at 
our assigned tasks 





But to try to do each thing a little better than before 





To make a better sack of flour, a better loaf of bread, 
and to do it—not more cheaply—but with every 
possible economy. 


Above all else, not to take unfair advantage in any 
business relationship either with others or among 
ourselves. 


We are confident that the great milling and baking 
industries are conforming to these principles and 
will continue to do so for the duration. 


THE Shellabarger MILLS 


ve Millers Since 1776 


(Through Seven Wars) 
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ized to give maximum service. 

The loss of the coastwise tanker and 
the scarcity of the tank car is bringing 
the pipeline into popularity as a method 
of oil transportation. The pipeline, 
which is simply an enclosed sealed 
trough which no enemy submarine can 
destroy, is now an important factor in 
the Gulf to the East Coast movement 
of petroleum. 

The Big Inch, a 24-inch pipeline from 
the oil fields of Longview, Texas, to 
Norris City, Ill. (and by this August, 
on to the Atlantic seaboard), is the big- 
gest oil pipeline in the world. Under 
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nonflood conditions, the Big Inch can 
bring 300,000 bbls of oil daily to Norris 
City, for transshipment. When the sec- 
ond segment of the pipeline is completed, 
in August, the system will be bringing 
300,000 bbls a day directly to the New 
York area, 

The Norris City tank-car movement is 
the largest in this country, probably in 
the world. Some 900 oil-laden tank cars 
move out every day, over a single track 
railroad. 

Approximately 50% of the crude oil 
flowing from the Big Inch is going to 


goes to refineries in the New York- 
Jersey City area, and 9% goes to those 
in New England. 

A 20-inch pipeline running approxi- 
mately parallel to the Big Inch has been 
authorized, and is expected to be com- 
pleted by the first of the year, provided 
materials are delivered on schedule. It 
can carry gasoline, kerosene and other 
refined petroleum products which move 
faster and require less pumping ma- 
chinery than the crude oils which use the 
Big Inch. These products, which will 
average an estimated 235,000 bbls daily, 


refineries in the Philadelphia area; 41% will first be made available for mili- 
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Bread-Enrichment Tablet 


“STILL 
FIRST 


WHEN bread-enrichment was first proposed, Winthrop experts 
immediately started work to develop a medium and method 
which would save time, trouble and money for bakers by making 
enrichment easy... accurate . . . economical. 


And “B-E-T-S”—the original bread-enrichment tablet, intro- 
duced by Winthrop nearly three years ago—was an immediate 
hit, not only meeting general requirements but flexibly fitting 


IN SIMPLICITY 
--e ACCURACY 
Ss’ 2 ©@ ECONOMY ! 


neg. €- 1-8" into water bakers’ individual needs as well. 

or dough. aiews Now you can purchase “B-E-T-S” containing riboflavin along 
miptess8-6- 7-07 meen a with increased amounts of vitamin Bj, niacin and iron—all 

Aru ne mount carefully standardized by tablet-production experts to make 


sure your bread conforms to the required potencies of the 
latest enrichment order. 


No other enrichment medium . . . no other method . . . offers 
more in accurate, economical, easy use—or in confidence that 
your bread will live up to its labeling. 

Write today for latest price schedule and copy of the free booklet, 
“Quick Facts about Enriched Bread.” Special information on 
enrichment with “B-E-T-S” may be had by consulting our 
TECHNICAL SALEs Service. No obligation. 


SUPPLIES OF ‘’B-E-T-S’’ ARE READY AT NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, DENVER, 
SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS AND ATLANTA — FOR QUICK DELIVERY. 


er INQUIRIES TO 


. over 
WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


% “B-E-T-S" method of bread-enrichment, originated by and ex 
through Winthrop Chemical Company, Inc. 
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tary, Lend-Lease and other war uses; 
and the remainder will be available for 
essential industrial, 
civilian uses. 


commercial and 


WAR DEMAND 


Oil is the foundation of mechanized 
warfare. Indication of the extent of the 
war demand is found in the fact that 
petroleum products account for fully 
two-thirds of the total tonnage of sup- 
plies necessary to support an expedition- 
ary force and keep its 
equipment in operation. 


mecha nized 


Mr. Ickes warns the public in these 
words: “If it were possible for me to 
tell you just how much oil will be needed 
to carry out the tremendous allied offen- 
sives planned for 1943 you would readily 
understand my failure to be optimistic 
as to the future so far as concerns 
civilian supplies. However, I can tell 
you that doubling or trebling the amount 
of oil shipped across the seas will result 
in a_ great 
stocks.” 


deficiency in civilian oil 

The Petroleum Industry’s War Coun 
cil’s Subcommittee on Petroleum Eco- 
nomics has reported that its estimates 
indicate that crude oil requirements for 
3,990,- 
000 bbls a day, and will rise to «n av- 
erage of nearly 4,270,000 bbls a day in 
the first quarter of 1944, 

To reach these estimates, the commit- 
tee, necessarily lacking data on the mili- 
tary demand, projected the maximum 
supplies, with the use of maximum avail- 
able transportation. 


the year 1943 will average about 


Then the committee 
estimated national consumption on the 
basis of the present established levels 
of rationing, and thus arrived at a dif- 
ferent figure available for export. This 
was the only way the estimates could be 
done. It was the upside-down way, 
since military demands are not and can- 
not be the “difference figure” but rather 
a primary figure, although secret and 
changing. Should the off-shore military 
demand be larger than this indicated 
margin, or in different proportions from 
those assumed for the several products, 
inevitable and speedy adjustments will 
have to be made. 

The Office of Price Administration’s 
Fuel Rationing Division, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Joel Dean, recently an- 
nounced a rationing program for the 
coming winter, designed to spread out 
the supplies of available fuel oil and to 
speed up the distribution and delivery 
of these supplies. 

This revised plan, although based fun- 
damentally on last year’s system, has 
been considerably simplfied. Renewal 
applications are now going into the field 
and new ration coupons will be issued 
in July at which time, Director Dean 
points out, buyers should begin filling up 
their tanks. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





BAKERY WINDOW 
Sheer ruffled curtains at the window 
Tied back with a perky white bow. 
Cakes on pedestals, turning slow 
That the intriecte pattern of icing mivht 


show. 


Butter-crusted buns and bread all aglow, 
Spiced and white cookies in an alterna’ 
row. 
The picture is inviting and 80, 
With appetite whetted, into the shop 
I go. 
Mary Axper TwIGHT. 
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This fort is 
impregnable 


You’ve seen them incredibly fall 
...Fort Eben Emael...the Maginot 
Line ... Singapore . . . Corregidor. 
A stunned world wonders if any 
stronghold is proof against assault. 


Here’s one that is. 


It is proof against the gnarled, 


bony hand of hunger...proof against 
the drooping, defeatist spirit bred 
by malnutrition. 


In the country elevators of this 
good land lies an abundance of 
grain which General Mills turns 
into palatable and nutritious foods 
... food to fight with today, food 
to build tomorrow’s peace. The 
men and women of General Mills 
constantly dig into the secrets of 
grain, seek new ways to help feed 
a nation and make it stronger. That 
is our responsibility, our job. We 
try to do it better each year. 
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Its EXTRA ZING 


now comes in hags 








GENERAL OFFICES: 





A bullet whines skyward to its rendezvous 
with a Zero...or a Messerschmitt. It is going 
faster and will strike harder because an oxidiz- 
ing agent such as potassium perchlorate was 
used in the powder charge that launched its 
deadly mission. Potassium perchlorate makes 
powder burn faster, gives it extra power, gives 
bullets and shells extra zing. 


Because of its chemical nature, potassium per- 
chlorate has always been shipped and stored 
in metal drums. Could another type container 
be perfected to release the metal in these drums 
for other war uses? Bemis bag engineers tackled 
the problem and today our production lines are 
turning out specially designed and constructed 
Bemis Waterproof Bags that do the job safely 
and economically. 


This is just one of the contributions Bemis 
facilities and experience have enabled us to 
make to the war effort. Another, and one of 
which we are especially proud, is our service to 
the milling industry in its huge task of supply- 
ing food products for our home and fighting 
fronts. 


Wartime problems of employment, equipment 
and materials, may sometimes make delays un- 
avoidable. But we pledge all our efforts to co- 
operate and sincerely believe you will find 
Bemis your most dependable bag supplier even 
in wartime. 


x x x 


THERE’S A BEMIS OFFICE NEAR YOU 


OFFICES: Baltimore « Boston « Brooklyn 
Buffalo « Charlotte « Chicago - Denver + Detroit 
East Pepperell - Houston « Indianapolis - Kansas 
City -Los Angeles + Louisvillee Memphis- Minne- 
apolis « Mobile « New Orleans « New York City 
Norfolk « Oklahoma City « Omaha « Peoria « St. 
Helens, Ore. +« Salina « Salt Lake City + San 
Francisco « Seattle « Wichita» Wilmington, Calif. 


Bemis bro. Bag Co. 


. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
a 
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FOUNDED 1857 
by GOVERNOR E. O. STANARD 





You may confidently expect fine flour 
and good service on any American 


Beauty Flour you buy. 


Our elevators are located right where the 
best wheats are grown. We will have 
ample stocks of choice soft, hard winter 
and spring wheats. 





Our mills are located for best and quick- 
est shipping service. 


Our sales branches are right in your ter- 
ritory and are fully manned by sales rep- 
resentatives who understand your needs. 


BRANCHES AT 


944 Martin Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 90 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 
512 Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 617 Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Childs Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 1328 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 2215 Scott Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


STANARD-TILTON DIVISION 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
ALTON, ILLINOIS DALLAS, TEXAS 














Fine Cake Flour 
High Grade Pastry Flours 
Hard Wheat Bread Flours 
Mellow Flours for Twist Bread <a aan 
Hard Spring Wheat Flours x 
Texas High Glutens 
Whole Wheats and Grahams 





_— 


DALLAS MILL - 2500 BARRELS DAILY 


STANARD-TILTON DIVISION 


ALTON, ILLINOIS - DALLAS, TEXAS 


ALTON MILL - 3000 BARRELS DAILY 
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FATS ORDER AMENDED 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Manufacturers of 
shortenings having unused portions of 
their second quarter fats and oils quotas 
for civilian use may now carry them 
over into the third quarter, but must 
Food 
Distribution Order No. 42 has prohib- 


use them within that period. 
ited any carry-over after June 30, but 
this prohibition is lifted in an amend- 
ment to the order issued by the War 
Food Administration, effective July 10. 
The amendment also reduces quotas 
for the use of fats and oils in producing 
margarine and soaps for civilian use. 
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The margarine quota is reduced from 
180% to 167% of the manufacturer's 
average use during 1940 and 1941, and 


the soap quota is reduced to 80%. 
Heretofore, soap made from domestic 
vegetable oil fats has had a 100% 


quota, and other soaps have had an 84% 


quota. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





PHILADLEPHIA OUTING 
Puitapetrpntia, Pa.—The annual outing 
of the Bakers’ Club of Philadelphia will 
be held at Galen Hall, Wernersville, Pa., 
Sept. 10-12. 
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Getting More Out of Brushes 





* a 


By Ernest W. Fair 


ERE are some tips on caring for 
brushes and cleaners and giving 
these wartime restricted items longer 
and more useful life; tips that can well 
be pasted on the wall of the supply room. 
They have been compiled from a number 
of authoritative sources. 
1.—Don’t lay brushes on hot surfaces 
to dry. It is particularly bad for bristle 






















ial shortening 





WARTIME’S 
MOST EFFICIENT 
CAKE SHORTENING! 


@ Simplified method streamlines production 


@ Permits maximum use of liquids 
@ Lengthens cakes’ sales life 


@ Handles reduced sugar with no increase 


in baking powder 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 


NEW YORK e 


CHICAGO « 
SAN FRANCISCO « 


SAVANNAH @ 
MEMPHIS ¢ HOUSTON 





@ Saves time and labor 


NEW ORLEANS 



























or hair brushes. 

2.—Don’t clean brushes in water near 
the boiling point as at this temperature 
it shortens the life of hair or bristles. 

3.—Never leave brushes in water after 
you have finished using them. 

4.—Always shake a brush dry after 
you have finished using it. 

5.—Hang brushes up after you have 
finished using them; don’t lay them down 
on flat surfaces. 

6.—Use only the correct and proper 
amount of powders and cleaners; too 
much of any cleaner may be damaging 
to the surface being cleaned. 

7.—Measure 
powders exactly. 


quantities of washing 
Don’t guess. 

8.—Use only enough water to get the 
cleaning job done and the proper amount 
of cleaner to go with that quantity of 
water. 

9.—Store cleaners and washing pow- 
They take on mois 
ture from the air easily. 


ders in dry places. 


10.—Store containers on platforis or 
blocks above the floor so that air can 
circulate beneath them. Do this even 
with metal drums. 

11.—Keep containers covered «ll of 
the time. Secure the amount of powder 


needed, then immediately recover the 
container, even if you are coming back 
to it later. 

12.—Use only dry measures or scoops 
to remove powder from the storage bar- 


rel or container. 
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NWLB WAGE RATE ORDER 

The National War Labor Board has 
issued an amendment to General Order 
No. 5, which permits wage adjustments 
of individual employees without the ap- 
proval of the NWLB, provided they are 
incident to the application of the terms 
of a wage agreement which existed pre- 
vious to, or had been approved since 
Oct. 3, 1942, or if they are incident to 
an established wage rate schedule and 
are made as a result of (a) individual 
promotion or reclassification; (b) indi- 
vidual merit increases within established 
rate ranges; (c) operation of an esiab- 
lished plan of wage increases based upon 
the length of service within established 
rate ranges; (d) increased productivity 
under piecework or incentive plan; (¢€) 
operation of an apprentice or trainee 
system. 

The amendment stipulates that such 
wage adjustments shall not result in iny 
appreciable increase of the level of j)r0- 
duction costs and, of course, shall not 
furnish a basis for either increa-ing 
prices or to resist reduction in prices 
which would otherwise be justifiable 

Such adjustments are also permiss'! le 
for salary increases if they are based on 
reasons mentioned above, as outlined in 


an amendment to General Order No. °- 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW POTATO FLOUR PLANT 
Burtey, Ipano.—Construction work is 
going ahead on the new potato flour mill 
being built here by the Rogers Bro- 
Seed Co. Estimated cost of the project 
will be $50,000. 
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NOW AS ALWAYS... 


to supply you with the 
very finest quality bakery 


flours modern milling 
methods can produce... 


: Dyidas Hour Mills 


Ming, /sota 


OUR PLEDGE... 


Minneapolis 


e Patents 
e Clears 


e Ryes 
e Whole Wheat 
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TOPPER 


Likes best to be baked alone 














But never objects to sharing 
performance honors with any 
other fine flourfor bakers who 


prefer a high quality blend 


Bake It With 


Assurance 














SS 


THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity, 2,000 Barrels (Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas) KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Bakers Who Share Our Pride in Fine Quality 


Many bakers in every part of the country are as 
proud of “American Eagle” quality as we are. 
They are proud of the loaf it assures them, proud 


‘i . one 
The ADMIRAL” of its dependability, even proud of the many 


years they have been our customers. 


Also for Economy 





Proudest of all for the help it gives in doing a good war job 


CAPACITY 2500 BBLS. 
Salina ~~ Kansas 


SO 
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YEAST COMMITTEE TOLD 
OF NEED FOR INCREASE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration asked the Yeast Industry 
Food Advisory Committee, which met in 
Washington July 13, to make plans for 
further increases in yeast production to 
meet growing civilian and military needs. 

Although yeast production has already 
increased greatly in response to wartime 
demands, officials said additional quan- 
tities will be needed, (since in addition 
to being an essential ingredient in mak- 


ing bread, yeast is also important in 
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manufacturing other food products, and 
pharmaceuticals. ) 

Coupled with increased needs for the 
civilian population, are the substantial 
quantities of yeast and yeast-containing 
products required for the armed serv- 
ices, for lend-lease, and for foreign re- 
lief and rehabilitation. 

Industry representatives said antici- 
pated supplies of beet molasses, used in 
the growing of yeast, will probably be 
adequate to maintain the present level of 
production, but that additional molasses 
supplies may be required to manufacture 
additional nutritional yeast. 


DO YOU KNOW 
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Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects concerned with 
the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright boys, nor dunce 


caps either. 
against the correct statements. 


When you have ticked off your answers, turn to page 70 for a check 
Each question answered correctly counts five points, 


A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1.—Frozen egg yolks contain 25% fat. 
True or false? 

2.—When it is desirable to change a 
cake formula using butter to one using 

















Is Your GLUTEN Like This Camel? 


Can it H-O-L-D added moisture through- 


out the baking period, as the camel does 
on his long trek through the dessert? 


Not all gluten can do that. Some is diffi- 


cult to hydrate—no matter how much 


mechanical development 


tion is allowed. But no matter the type 


of gluten, most of it can be made to take 


TABLE FRESHNESS is no “mirage” — you 


or fermenta- 


is used. 


tural moisture.” 


up extra moisture, when PANIPLUS 


When such extra moisture is driven into 
the gluten—driven so that it’s actually 


held by the gluten, the result is ‘‘struc- 


It does not bake out. 


Bread and rolls therefore stay fresher 


for a longer time. 


can see it every day with PANIPLUS 


The Paniplus Company 


Atlanta Boston 


Omaha 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN 


Columbus Dallas 


Denver 
Pittsburgh Portiand, Ore. 


30 West Pershing Road 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Kansas City Les Angeles 


shortening, each lb of butter should be 
replaced by 131% oz of shortening, 2 oz 
milk and ¥% oz salt. True or false? 

3.——Boiling water used in the making 
of pie crust will produce a mealy crust. 
True or false? 

4.—When rolling out the crust for 
pies, bread flour should be used as this 
will produce a more tender crust than 
pastry flour. True or false? 

5.—To produce a good tender angel 
food cake, not less than 15 oz of cake 
flour should be used with each quart of 
whites. True or false? 

6.—Steam has nothing whatsoever to do 
with producing so-called blind split top 
bread. True or false? 

7.—A cool oven will cause the fillilng 
in two crust pies to boil out sooner than 
True or false? 

8.—A temperature of 29° to 31° F. is 
used for keeping eggs in cold storage. 
True or false? 


a hot oven. 


9.—Lard contains about 5% moisture. 
True or false? 

10.—If a bread dough is made too 
cool, it is a good idea to run the mixer 
longer to bring the dough to the correct 
temperature. True or false? 

11.—Granulated sugar (sucrose) cira- 
melizes at 325° F. True or false? 

12.—Molasses made from sugar beets 
is not used for baking. True or false? 

13.—It is not necessary to use mois- 
ture retaining agents in the modern high 
sugar-moisture cakes. True or false? 

14.—The starch content of an average 
bread flour will be about 78%, while the 
starch content of a cake flour will be 
about 73%. 

15.—Pasteur is known as the “Father 
of Fermentalogy.” True or false? 

16.—On a Reaumer thermometer the 
freezing points is 0° and the boiling 
point is 100° the same as on a Centi- 
grade thermometer. True or false? 

17.—Vinegar is used in bread doughs 
during the summer in order to prevent 
mold. True or false? 

18.—The term “absolute zero” means a 
temperature of —273° C. or —459.4° F. 
True or false? 

19.—The use of alum in making bread 
is prohibited. True or false? 

20.—Whole wheat flour spoils faster 
True or false? 


True or false? 





than white flour. 
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FATS ADDED TO PRIORITY LIST 

Wasuincton, D. C.—AIl fats and oils 
and their derivatives have been added to 
the list of products for which priorities 
can be issued by the War Food Admin- 
istration. Inclusion of these commvdi- 
ties under the scope of Food Distribu- 
tion Regulation 1 was effected by am« nd- 
ing the term “foods” to include these 
products. Food Distribution Regu!la- 
tion 1 was issued to enable government 
agencies, including the armed forces, to 
food supplies promptly 
needed, and to permit the Food Distribu- 
tion Administration to expedite deliver) 
of food to meet emergency situations for 
certain civilian users. 


P he 
obtain when 
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*« A PLEDGE 





* 





On behalf of the new owners of this company and speak- 
ing for its Board and Directors and the executives who 
have been entrusted with responsibility for its future 
policies, we pledge to its long-time customers and 
friends, and to those whom we hope to gain as custom- 
ers and friends in the years to come, that every tradition 
of this great organization in the matters of honorable 
dealing, respect for every obligation and in the always 
assured quality of its products, will be protected and 


most faithfully observed. 


Inseparably associated with these splendid properties 
comprising this great milling empire of the high plains 
and mountain valleys of the West are the priceless pos- 
sessions of good will and enduring friendships gained 
by an unbroken record of 58 years of good intent, good 
faith and good products. With the co-operation of the 
men of the old organization who continue their asso- 
ciation with the new management, we propose to main- 
tain these standards and so protect this good repute 


through the years ahead. 


Guy A. Tuomas, President and General Manager 
Frep W. LAKE, Executive Vice President 





THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Operating 22 Flour Mills, 9 Feed Mills and 185 Grain Elevators in the Great West 
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IS KING 


We like, of course, to sell our good flours to any 
baker, but we like best of all to supply “POLAR 
BEAR” flour, as we have through the years, to many 
bakers who are exceedingly particular about the 
flour they use,—who habitually buy for quality and 
not in response to transient differences in price. 


POLAR BEAR is never expensive for bakers 


who value quality ae assurance of real economy. 


Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 


Ralph C. Sowden 
President 


























The NEW ERA MILLING ; COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY. KANSAS 
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THERE WILL ALWAYS BE WHEAF 











THIS YEAR ANOTHER MARVELOUS 


WHEAT CROP 


With Millions and Millions of Bushels 
Tributary To Our Mill 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


QUALITY © UNIFORMITY ° SERVICE 


Requires No Blending 


FOR PERFECT BREAD 


GOOCH MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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How War Operation Works .. . 





_ British Biseuit Baking Under Concentration 


By L. F. Broekman 


Loxvon, Enc.—Manpower is the most 
pressing problem facing the British gov- 
ernment, and to meet that problem a 
widespread program of “concentration” 
of industry has been under way for some 
time. 


British biscuit bakers a few months 


sons for the industry’s objections were 
set forth, 

On national grounds, the bakers said, 
it was desirable that war office buying 
of biscuits should be spread over the 
widest possible number of firms in or- 
der that the orders be delivered on 


time. The government’s proposals, in- 
volving the full or partial closing of a 
large number of important biscuit bak- 
eries, ran counter to this idea. Closing 
of even one large bakery—and the gov- 
ernment’s proposals involved not one but 


many—would have an important effect 


upon total biscuit production in the 
event of one or more other factories 
being permanently or temporarily put out 
of action. It was pointed out that 
where a factory has a nucleus of pro- 
ductive and skilled workers that nucleus 
can be quickly supplemented in a national 


ago came under the concentration pro- 
gram, the government having ordered a 
reduction in output of about 50% com- 
pared with the preceding year, A brief 
study of the details of accomplishing 
this concentration program will be inter- 
esting to American bakers. 

The biscuit industry has showed a 
loyal and generous spirit from the be- 
ginning of the war and voluntarily in- 
troduced measures to release manpower 
and space. At the outset it was ob- 
vious that reorganization of the indus- 
try would be necessary to comply with 


alee et eae eee AS a ae eae 
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government orders, so the first step was 
formation of an association, known as 
the Cake and Biscuit Manufacturers 
Wartime Alliance, Ltd., which, in con- 
junction with the Ministry of Food, 
controls both the cake and biscuit in- 
dustries. 

When delivery restrictions were im- 
posed by the government, the alliance 
formed an organization known as the 
Biscuit Delivery Pool, Ltd., which, al- 
though including all large and smal} bis- 
cuit manufacturers, primarily exists for 
the large national and seminational dis- 
tributors of biscuits. Complete zoning 
and distribution systems were worked 
out by the council of the alliance, effect- 
ing great economies in transportation. 
These plans were approved by the gov- 
ernment and put into effect, and they 
continue to work satisfactorily. 

By willing co-operation of the biscuit 
industry, without any government com- 
pulsion, the number of workers employed 
was reduced to less than one third of 
the prewar figure by Jan. 1, 1943, and 
approximately 1,000,000 sq ft of factory 


Lf 

Will Help Them 
ae 

space had been relinquished by biscuit fo Figh gf For You 

manufacturers to government depart- 


ments for war purposes. Although much cs 
of the labor reduction resulted from 

calls to national service, an appreciable 
part of the eliminated labor and all of 
the abandoned space were the direct 
result of voluntary savings. 


Official U.S. Navy Photograph 


he valiant deeds of the men who man America’s tiny, but 

deadly, PT Boats will long remain examples of the highest 
traditions of our Navy. Yet their courage must be backed up by 
weapons — by more and more torpedoes, guns, ammunition, and 
ships themselves. 


Following these voluntary economies, 
the industry was assured by the govern- 
ment that further calls for labor and 
factory space would not be made unless 
absolutely necessary. So when propos- 
als were received from the government 
in December, 1942, for a total or partial 
Closure of a large number of the re- 
Maining biscuit factories, the program 
Was seriously opposed by the industry. 
Manufacturers informed the government 
that its proposals could not be accepted 
and that the industry would submit an 
alternative program for government ap- 
proval. 

The result was official instructions to 
Proceed with the alternative proposals 
and the assurance that they would re- 
ceive favorable consideration. Biscuit 
bakers went to work and prepared this 
alternative plan, and it was approved 
by the government. In the memoran- 
dum to the government which contained 
the manufacturers’ proposals, the rea- 


Your investments in War Bonds will help them to fight your battle, 
help them to contribute all they can towards winning America’s 
struggle for Freedom and security. It’s everyone's obligation to 
save all he can and to invest all he can in War Bonds, regularly. 


Bakers who are now operating American make-up equipment are 
fortunate, indeed, for the savings made possible by their efficiency, 
dependability, and long life will enable them to buy even more. 


Gmenican Bakew i Co 
e 
1600 SOUTH KINGSHIGHWAY BOULEVARD ST LOUIS. ISSOURI 
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emergency. On the other hand, if the 
factory is closed and its skilled labor 
dispersed, it is impossible to start again, 
even with comparatively lengthy notice. 

The third point made on _ national 
grounds was that civilian requirements 
could not be ignored. Biscuits have 
proved too valuable a food to be “sup- 
pressed” below a_ reasonable level of 
It was one of 
the requirements of the Ministry of Food 


production, bakers said, 


that the distribution of civilian biscuits 
be spread equitably throughout the coun- 
try. Transportation required for the 
supply of raw materials and the dis- 


OT ON your white ribbon— it's 
only the beginning of education 
—n invitation to further learning. 
Americans learn many things from 
advertising —particularly from edu- 


cational advertising. 


The educational advertising of dex- 
trose is just hitting its stride. People 
are beginning to appreciate new, 
important facts about this vital food- 


energy sugar. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


tribution of civilian biscuits under the 
government’s concentration 
would be increased materially, and thus 
offset to some extent the anticipated 
labor saving, bakers pointed out. 

Other factors cited were: that the 
government’s scheme would handicap the 


proposal 


industry when peace came, would mili- 
tate against the restoration of export 
trade and seriously interfer with the 
In the lat- 
ter job, the biscuit industry of all the 


postwar feeding of Europe. 


flour using industries, is most eminently 
fitted, but complete co-operation with 
the government in this gigantic task 





ign-Off? 


So advertising of dextrose is an 
educational force that advances 
American industry, and leads toward 


higher standards of living. 


boys in service come first. 


Stage Door Canteen 


Every Thursday 9:30 to 10:00 P.M., E.W.T., Columbia Network, Coast-to-Coadst 


P.S. The present demand for Dextrose far 
exceeds its supply. Government and 
industry must both be served—but, with 
us, as with you, the war effort and our 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CERELOSE « DEXTROSE 


TUNE IN 


would not be possfble unless every fac- 
tory is kept open, the manufacturers 
pointed out. 

The opposition to the government’s 
plan on personal grounds was that the 
proposals discriminated unfairly against 
the biscuit industry, in that it had been 
selected from among other major flour- 
using industries for concentration. The 
proposals likewise showed unfair dis- 
crimination in application to individual 
members of the industry, inexplicable 
differences between the treatment of 
adjacent factories being made, although 
both were of equal importance and effi- 





Current dextrose advertising is 
not intended to sell dextrose, but 
to tell people the facts about this 
vital food-energy sugar. Truth 
presented today will reap its re- 
ward tomorrow. 

During the present emergency, 
it is obvious that the production 
of dextrose isinadequate to meet 
demand. Our plants are operating 
at top speed — at full capacity. 
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ciency. It also was claimed that the 
upheaval contemplated by the govern- 
ment’s proposals was out of all propor- 
tion to the anticipated release of effec. 
tive manpower. Bakers felt that the 
government’s proposals gave advantage 
to firms remaining open at the expense 
of those wholly closed down, whose good- 
will would be seriously affected. None 
of the wartime compensation schemes 
existing could provide compensation for 
the loss of good-will. 

The alternative scheme put forward 
by the biscuit industry, and finally adopt- 
ed, provides that all biscuit manufactur- 
ers will continue to operate, although 
on a reduced scale. The output limit 
of 200,000 tons yearly (a reduction from 
400,000 tons) set by the government to 
cover all government and other priority 
demands, as well as civilian needs, was 
accepted on the following principles: 

(a) That the necessary release of |abor 
shall be spread over the industry. 

(b) That no factory shall be wholly 
closed, but that every factory shall have 
a reasonable labor force for production, 

(c) That the production tonnage un- 
der the Ministry of Food’s goal shall be 
spread throughout the industry. 

The biscuit industry pointed out that 
its own plan offered as much assistance 
to the war effort as the government pro- 
posals, and that it had the added advyan- 
tage of insuring fairness to the industry 
and valuable contributions to the na- 
tional postwar effort and restoration of 
export trade. It also was claimed that 
the industry’s proposals permitted a 
wider spread of government biscuit pro- 
duction, which covered the needs of the 
Army, Ministry of Food, Navy, Army 
and Air Force Institutes, 
Forces in Great Britain, and civilian 
needs. It also, bakers declared, provid- 
ed a better insurance against war dam- 
age risks. The industry’s scheme of- 
fered more saving of transportation and 
avoidance of long hauls than the gov- 
ernment’s proposals. 

Meanwhile, the industry itself worked 
out a plan for compensating firms which 
were hardest hit by the concentration 
program. Some manufacturers were 
hurt more than others because of the 
labor situation in their particular areas. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


American 








Labor Grievance 


Cases Overtaxing 
WLB Facilities 


Labor grievances are coming before 
the National War Labor Board at 4 
rate that is greatly overtaxing its facili- 
ties. In the week ending June 25, 141 
dispute cases were referred to regional 
offices of the board. On that date the 
board had a backlog of 1,564 disputes 
awaiting settlement. Enactment of the 
Smith-Connally law may prompt emp!oy- 
ers to bring even more cases to the board. 
In the opinion of Chairman William H. 
Davis, many strikes could be elimin ited 
by a grievance procedure set up within 
the plants. Settlement by arbitration of 
contract disputes would prevent inter- 
ference with production of equipment 
and supplies badly needed by our men 
at the front. A number of leading com- 
panies already have set up simple in- 
plant arbitration machinery with excel- 
lent results. Names of these companies 
and other background material may be 
obtained by writing to Archie Robinson, 
War Labor Board, Room 5419 Labor 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
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ALBERTA 


Fire recently caused some damage to 
the Canadian Bakeries, Ltd., 103d Ave- 
nue and 112th Street, Edmonton. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Frederick Bowcott has registered his 
partnership in the business of the Sid- 
ney Bakery at Sidney. 

E. Bigattine has taken over the bak- 
ery business of K. E. H. Neuman at 
Kimberley. 

Canadian Bakeries, Ltd., one of the 
leading bakery concerns of western Can- 
ada, with branches all through British 
Columbia and Alberta, have purchased 
the bakery business of Choquette Bros. 
at Nelson. 

Sidney J. and Lillian West have regis- 
tered their partnership in the business 
of Lillian West, bakers, at Victoria. 


CALIFORNIA 


Stiles Pastry Shop, Santa Paula, has 
moved to a new location at 884 Main 
Street. The building has been complete- 
ly remodeled and redecorated. 

Earl Logan, owner of the La Mesa 
Bakery, La Mesa, has purchased the 
Tasty Bake Shop, El Cajon, from Mr. 
and Mrs. Sam Wilson. The present 
staff will be retained. 

The Locust Bakery, Mill Valley, has 
been sold to J. H. Bell by W. E. 
Wragby. 

A new bakery has been opened in the 
O'Meara Building, Newport Beach, by 
C. S. Wilson. 

Polly Ann Bakers, San Bernardino, 
have taken over the machinery which 
has been idle since Ray Beacham closed 
his bakery at Rialto. 

The Polly Anna Bakery, Salinas, 
which was forced to close temporarily 
because of a shortage of raw materials, 
has reopened. While it was closed, the 
bakery was repainted and redecorated 
throughout. 

COLORADO 

A new bakery has been opened at 

Las Animas by Mr. and Mrs. Hicks. 


GEORGIA 

Durden’s Bakery, for several years at 
8067 Peachtree Road, Atlanta, has ac- 
quired a long lease on property at 3077 
Peachtree Road, and will occupy the 
premises on Sept. 1. The new location 
will give Durden’s Bakery more room 
for its ovens as well as more display 
Space for the more than 200 items baked 
fresh daily. 

The Columbia Baking Co., of Atlanta, 
has purchased and assumed control of 
the Vienna Bakery, for many years one 
of Brunswick’s leading business houses. 
In assuming charge of the Vienna Bak- 
ery, as it will continue to be known, no 
change being made in its name by the 
new owners, the Columbia Baking Co. 
plans many improvements. 


IDAHO 

Mr. and Mrs. B. E. Bentley report the 
sale of the Coeur d’Alene Bakery which 
they have operated for 20 years. L. L. 
Francis and two associates of Spokane 
are the new owners and will take pos- 
Session immediately. About $50,000 will 
be invested in improvements and addi- 
tions to make the bakery one of the 





largest in Idaho. It will furnish bread 
for Farragut naval training station as 
well as towns adjacent to Coeur d’Alene. 


ILLINOIS 
Parke’s Bakery, Georgetown, has 
closed temporarily because of the sugar 
shortage. 
The Oakland Bakery, Oakland, which 


was recently destroyed by fire, has been 
reopened. The bakery, owned by John 
Hartley, is equipped wtih a new oven 
and other new machinery. 

The Bake-Rite Bakery, Waukegan, re- 
cently closed for a week because of the 
inadequacy of its sugar allotment under 
the rationing program. 


INDIANA 

Announcement is made of the sale of 
Wright’s Bakery, Shelbyville, to Jesse 
Mrs. Bob Wright has been the 
owner for several years. Mr. Pope, who 
has been employed there as baker for 
some time, came from Greensburg last 
December. Mr. Pope stated that the 


Pope. 
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Riegel Paper Protects 
Cereals in Special 
“ Eat-Right-Out-of- 
the-Box” Package 





Dried Eggs and Many 
Other “Lend-Lease” 
Foods Use Riegel 
Protective Papers 





New Papers Have Been 
Developed for Pack- 
aging of Field Rations 


RIEGEL 


8 342 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK, N. Y. 





packaging materials. 


It used to be...“Fresh from Maker to Consumer.” But today...with 
“consumers” scattered all over the globe; living and fighting under all 
sorts of conditions and climates... the problem of keeping food fresh 
is taxing the dexterity of packaging engineers as well as the output of 


We have helped many food products to solve this problem, for the 
primary function of Riegel Papers has always been the protective pack- 
aging of food...and we have helped to do it simply, quickly and inex- 
pensively through variations or combinations of known materials, 


These increased demands and government restrictions on output now 
prevent us from accepting new business... but we are still just as able 
and willing as ever to help you find a solution to your present pack- 
aging problems or to assist in preparing new horizons for your food 
packaging of tomorrow. 


PAPER CORPORATION 
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business will continue to be operated un- 
der the same name as formerly. 

The Ashley Baking Co. in Angola, 
managed by Ralph Ashley, has closed. 
The bakery was forced to close because 
of inability to secure a sufficient amount 
of sugar through the present rationing 
system. 

“Jack” Courtney, who has been em- 
ployed by the Kroger company in Fort 
Wayne and Chicago for the past seven 
years, has returned to Gas City to op- 
erate the Gas City Bakery. The late E. 
F. Courtney came to Gas City 17 years 
ago and in that time built an entirely 
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new building and equipped it with mod- 
ern machinery for the baking business. 

The Kitzinger Baking Co., Columbus, 
recently celebrated its eighty-first an- 
niversary. Charles S. Kitzinger is the 
owner. 

The Mangan Bakery, Columbia City, 
has installed a new oven, and the in- 
terior of the shop has been redecorated. 


IOWA 
H. H. Snyder and Mrs. Snyder, own- 
ers of the-Wigwam Bakery at Sac City, 
entertained their employees and families 
recently at a fish fry and picnic in the 


Chautauqua auditorium. About 40 were 
present to enjoy the dinner and the 
games and entertainment that followed. 
Phil Estensen, bakery operator at 
Webster City, has bought the Ogden 
Bakery at Ogden, from Fred Wooten. 
The citizens at Eldon were pleased 
when Charles Atwood, owner of the At- 
wood Bakery there, was able to secure 
enough operate again after 
having been closed two weeks on account 
of a sugar shortage. Bakery trucks 
supplied the town while the Atwood 
Bakery was closed, 
Announcement has 


sugar to 


been made that 





WYTASE “adds a lot to bread quality” 





Your own experience with WYTASE will confirm 
these statements made by so many bakers who depend on WYTASE 
for better bread under present operating conditions. 

You'll find WYTASE to be helpful in the shop for easier handling of 
the doughs through the machines—you'll appreciate the improved color, 
velvety softness and the finer flavor of the loaf. Remember too, that 
WYTASE bread holds its freshness and flavor for the second and the 
third day after baking—a very important advantage in these times. 

These are all advantages that make WYTASE a necessary ingredient 
in your bread. If you have any question about WYTASE and its place in 
your formula, the WYTASE representative will be glad to discuss it 


with you. Write or call:— 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 38th and South May Sts., Chicago, Illinois 


% Statement made at meeting of bakery executives 
in a large western plant. Original reports on file. 
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Chehaks Bakery, Belle Plaine, will le 
closed for several weeks for redecora- 
tion of the interior of the building and 
other needed repairs that would be dif- 
ficult to carry out while the business 
is in operation. 

Sherman’s Bakery, Lake City, has re- 
cently been purchased by Walter Ham- 
ilton, who has already taken possession 
of the business. Mr. Hamilton has had 
many years’ experience as a baker, hay- 
ing previously worked for Sherman here. 
He worked as a baker for seven years 
at Humboldt, and moved here from 
Ames, where he was in the bakery bhusi- 
ness. 

The Battle Creek Bakery, Buttle 
Creek, has been improved with a coat 
of paint on the outside, redecorating on 
the inside and painting of all machinery 
and equipment. In addition, a nev au- 
tomatic doughnut machine has been in- 
stalled. 

A new oven has been installed hy the 
Lawn City Bakery, Cedar Falls. 

KANSAS 

Floyd Bowline, owner of the Model 
Bakery, Beloit, has purchased the Ehly 
Bakery, Mankato, and leased it to Dick 
Ponton. 

Due to insufficient materials and help, 
Mr. and Mrs. Mott have closed the Mott 
Bakery at Strong City. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. H. McKemey have 
sold the Quality Bakery, Cherryvale, to 
W. R. Biggs, who has closed his bakery 
in Parsons. 

Jack Randall, Hugoton Bakery owner, 
has purchased the Niles Bakery, Hutch- 
inson, from W. E. Niles. He will op- 
erate both plants. 

L. A. Billings has opened the Mission 
Bakery at 4615 W. 50 Hiway, Overland 
Park. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

The retail bakery at 925 Brock Av- 
enue, New Bedford, operated for many 
years by Mr. and Mrs. James Whittle, 
has been sold to Albert Barclay. 

Frederick Hilton, owner of Hilton's 
Bakery, 274 S. Main Street, Fall River, 
has taken extra baking space at 411 
Second Street. All baked 
sold at the original place of business. 

My Own Quality Bakery, 104 Wash- 
ington Streeet, Fall River, has changed 
hands and is now owned and operated 
by Jacob Ginsburg. It will henceforth 
be known as the New Boston Bakery. 

A new bakery has been opened at 10 
Main Street, Franklin, by the DeBaxgis 
& D’Errico Co. 


goods are 


MICHIGAN 

The Sandusky Bakery, Sandusky, 
which has been closed for several months, 
will reopen under the supervision of M. 
R. Mosher, who came from Pigeon, 
where he has operated a bakery. Be- 
fore Mr. Mosher moved to Pigeon he 
was employed by Charles Light in the 
bakeshop. 

MINNESOTA 

Charles Hepburn has sold his build- 
ing to Andrew Schmidt and John Bro- 
dahl, of the Home Bakery, Princeton. 
They have also purchased a 20-foot strip 
of the lot lying west of the building. 
According to their present plans, @n 
addition to the rear of the building will 
be erected on this strip of land tor 
the ovens of the bakery. 

Sale of Oven King Cookie Co., 245° 
Bloomington Avenue, Minneapolis, ‘? 
White Ways Bakeries, a subsidiary of 
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St. Regis MULTIWALL Paper Bags 


at the 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE 


OF THE MILLING INDUSTRY 
AVAILABLE —in any size, type and quantity 





ORTUNATELY for producers of es- 
sential commodities on-the-dot deliv- 
ery is assured on any quantity of St. Regis 
Multiwall Paper Bags, custom-built to 
your exact requirements. 

Modern, efficient and economical, they 
assure maximum protection in transit and 
storage for domestic and overseas ship- 
ments. Not just because they are avail- 
able in any quantity — but because they 
do a better job at substantially Jess cost, 


change now to St. Regis Paper Bags. 
























BATES VALVE BAG CO., LTD. Baltimore, Md. 
Montreal, Quebec 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Franklin, Va. 





Los Angeles, Calif. 





3 to 6 walls of tough kraft paper fabri- 
cated in tube form, one inside the other, 
each bearing its share of the load, prevent 
insect infestation or contamination and 
deliver your product in the same fine con- 
dition you sacked it. 

Technical training and long experience 
with the packaging requirements of your 
industry enable a St. Regis Engineer to 
specify the type of bag best suited to your 
needs. At the same time, he can suggest 
the most economical way to change-over 
your packaging equipment to handle these 
inexpensive, one-trip paper sacks. Your 


inquiry will receive prompt attention. 


WALL 


MULTIPLY PROTECTION - MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


ST.REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


TAGGART CORPORATION © THE VALVE BAG COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 230 Park Avenue 
CHICAGO: 230 No. Michigan Avenue 





Birmingham, Ala. Dallas, Tex. 
New Orleans, La. Seattle, Wash. 
San Francisco, Calif. Nazareth, Pa. 
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Curtiss Candy Co., Chicago, was recent- 
ly announced. Claude Sparhawk or- 
ganized the cookie company nine years 
ago. 

Ray’s Bakery, New York Mills, has 
closed because of the ill health of Mr. 
Stellar. 

MONTANA 


R. E. Jones, of Plentywood, and W. 
Howell, of Sidney, have taken over 
Deck’s Bakery and Cafe in Plentywood. 
The cafe and bakery has been under the 
management of Erick Antonson and 
Stanley Rue. 
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NEBRASKA 


Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Petry have closed 
their bakery and cafe in Alma following 
B7 years of continuous operation of this 
business establishment. Inability to se- 
cure competent help in the cafe and 
bakery in order to conduct the business 
properly was given as the reason for 
closing. 

NEW YORK 

George Durant, owner of the Malone 
Bakery, Malone, which he recently pur- 
chased from Henry Jones, expects to 
make substantial improvements and 


build an addition as soon as he can get 
priority for materials. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Gorder’s Pastry Shop, Bottineau, will 
be the name for the new firm that has 
been a part of Bottineau’s business life 
and known as Williams’ Bakery for 
many years. Mr. and Mrs. John Gorder 
leased the bakery some months back 
and now that their new bread wrappers 
have arrived they have changed the firm 
name, and also the name of their bread, 
which will carry the trade name of 
“Home Town Bread” hereafter. 








SILK FLOSS FLOUR 


Defender 


of a 


FAITH 


There still are people—now as 
hundreds of years ago—with the 
courage and vision that it takes to 
defend the Right. 


We will do our utmost to fulfill 
our duty by striving in every way 
open to us to assist our country in 
the one big job we have to do. 


To this end we pledge our best 
endeavor. 


THe Kansas MILLING Co. 


Ward Mazgill, President. 


Silk Floss flour is our reply to the demand of the baking industry for a uniform, 
dependable flour at the lowest price consistent with our quality standards. 


We pledge our continued adherence to high quality standards to the baking industry. 





THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Elevator Storage—$,500,000 bushels 


Daily Capacity—4,500 barrels 


WICHITA 


KANSAS 


Supplementary Plant—-MARION, OHIO 
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OHIO 


The Toronto Baking Co. has opened 
at 825 N. Fourth Street, Toronto. 


OKLAHOMA 
A retail bakery with modern equip- 
ment has been established in the Humpty 
Dumpty Food Store at 37th and West- 
ern, Oklahoma City, under the manage- 
ment of Charles Tallman. 


OREGON 


The Dallas Bakery, Dallas, has been 
closed by Tony Kracher because of a 
shortage of sugar. 

Hillsboro Bakery, Hood River, re- 
cently reopened after being closed a 
week for remodeling and redecorating. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


When George Lutz, bakery owner of 
Pittsburgh, was compelled to close his 
bakery for two weeks due to lack of 
sugar, he took a cruise on the Great 
Lakes accompanied by Mrs. Lutz. 

Gus Paris, baker of Sandusy street, 
Northside, Pittsburgh, recently filed a 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy in the 
Federal Court. Liabilities are listed as 
$6.879, with no assets. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


The Groton Bakery, Groton, forced to 
close as its sugar became exhausted, was 
able to reopen recently and is now servy- 
ing its patrons as usual. 

Conditions brought on by the war 
have resulted in the temporary closing 
of one of Madison’s leading and oldest 
business institutions, Runchey’s Bakery, 
which has been in continuous operation 
by the members of the Runchey family 
for more than 34 years. They expect 
to reopen some time in the fall. 

Preparations for the opening of thie 
new Purity Bakery, Platte, by J. H. 
Hetrick, former Geddes baker, are neir- 
ly completed. The bakery is to he 
opened in the Homer Knapp building 
and has been decorated and equipped. 
The opening will replace the Schoep 
Bakery, which was burned in December. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Kornder have pur- 
ehased the Ernest Walther Bakery and 
Cafe, Armour. The Kornders will op- 
erate the bakery and cafe and Ted 
Buist, who has been the efficient baker 
there for a number of years, will con- 
tinue as baker. 

Air-conditioning units have been in- 
stalled in the Springfield Bakery, Spring- 
field. The units are of the electric type 
and will make the business place much 
more comfortable during the hot sum- 
mer months. 

TEXAS 

Leon’s Bakery, Henderson, is laying 
plans for an enlargement of its business 
premises, details of which will later he 
announced. 

WASHINGTON 

Huson’s Castle Bakery, Castle Rock, 
has reopened after a shutdown follow- 
ing a destructive fire on the morning 
of Jan. 26. Since the fire, repairs t0 
the building have been made, the bak 
ery remodeled and repainted, and new 
equipment installed. The added equij)- 
ment includes a modern flour sifter, new 
bread racks, doughnut frying equip- 
ment, new bread and cake pans, and 4 
bread wrap sealer, besides a number of 
smaller items, The retail sales room 
has been enlarged to the full width o! 


the building, allowing greater display 


space for the bakery products. 
An addition to Smith’s Bakery at 61! 


(Continued on page 81.) 
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“Axi-dunce” — No. 1 Saboteur 


“Axi-dunce,” the little fellow pictured 
here tripping blithely down the stairs, 
is the prime saboteur of America’s war 
effort. When job accidents were added 
up at the beginning of this year, it was 
found that they accounted for more 
casualties than the war itself. And 
now, with manpower getting scarcer, this 
little saboteur can be a more effective 
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brake on America’s war effort than ever 
before. 

Job accidents in the United States 
from July; 1940, to January, 1943, the 
30 months covering the defense pro- 
gram and the first year of war, brought 
death to 48,500 workers, cost 258,000 an 
eye, finger, hand, arm or leg, and laid 
up 5,300,000 for an average of three 
weeks each. Days of work lost in these 
accidents totaled 110,000,000—more than 
875,000 man-years. 

In the first 18 months of the war, our 
announced battle casualties have num- 
bered 12,123 dead, 15,049 wounded, 40,- 
435 missing and 10,628 prisoners of war, 
a total of 78,2385. 

Most job accidents can be prevented, 
and valuable production for war can 
be saved, by careful supervision by man- 
agement, safe work habits by workers 
and fullest use of safety devices. A 
series of short do’s and don’t’s has been 
prepared by the U. S. Department of 
Labor on how to safeguard workers 
and to promote production. 

Here is a set of rules applicable to 
any worker: 

1. Work in the shop only when you 
are physically fit an@ provided with the 


_———— 
RAISINS “DRESS UP” ARMY 


G. I. LOAF 


The fighting men of Camp Butner, 
N. C., will be issued a dressed-up 
version of the standard GI loaf, if 
the raisin bread submitted for consid- 
eration is approved by the Fourth 
Service Command. The Subsis- 
tance Office, under the command 
of Lt. James F. Davis, is contemplat- 
ing the production of raisin bread 
for field ration issue once and pos- 
sibly twice a week, to give variety 
to the daily menu. Trial raisin 
breads have been baked and distrib- 
uted to the commanding officers and 
staffs of the units stationed there. 


——— 


proper equipment, tools and safety de- 
vices. Tell your foreman if anything 
is wrong. 

2. Report all unguarded machines or 
unsafe or unsanitary conditions to your 
foreman or safety director at once. 

3. Small cuts or scratches may become 
infected. Get first aid at once. Report 
all injuries promptly. 

4. Walk—do not run—up and down 
stairs. Watch your step and keep your 
hand on the rail. Keep to the right in 
passing others who are approaching 
from the opposite direction. 

5. Scuffling, horseplay and _ practical 
jokes are dangerous and childish. Act 
your age. 

6. Do not use an air hose for dust- 
ing clothes or hair. Do not fool with 
compressed air or blow it at anyone 
else. 
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7. Never attempt to enter or leave 
an elevator while it is in motion, or to 
operate one unless specifically author- 
ized and instructed how to do so. 

8. Do not distract the attention of 
persons engaged in exacting operations. 
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STANDARD BRANDS PROPOSES 
EXCHANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
New York, N. Y.—Directors of Stand- 

ard Brands, Inc., have approved a plan, 

to be voted on by stockholders on Sept. 

9, to reduce the number of common 

shares to one fourth of the total now 

outstanding, with each holder of the 
present common receiving one quarter 
of a share of new common for each 
present share held. Each share of the 
new common will have the same propor- 
tionate interest in the assets and earn- 
ings of the corporation as four shares 
of the present common and the corpora- 
tion’s surplus will not be affected since 
the amount of capital represented by 
the new stock will be the same as that 
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represented by the present shares. The 
plan would leave the authorized pre- 
ferred unchanged, but would reduce the 
authorized common to 5,000,000 shares. 
The company now has authority to issue 
20,000,000 shares of common and 350,000 
preferred, and there are now issued and 
outstanding 12,648,108 shares of common. 
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A special combat lunch for bomber 
crews on flight missions of from eight to 
twelve hours has been developed by the 
Quartermaster Corps. It is packed in 
units sufficient for three men, and is 
composed of foods which can be con- 
sumed without further preparation or 
readily converted into hot dishes when 
the planes are equipped with electric hot 
plates. The lunch consists of pre-cooked 
rice, lemon powder for lemonade, tea 
tablets, bouillon cubes, dehydrated beef, 
biscuits, fruit bars, dried apricots, a 
stable nonmelting canned butter product, 
hard candy, chewing gum, soluble coffee, 


sugar and salt, 





New MORE THAN EVER 





Good Flour Means 
Good Bread 


With twisting and cross-panning 
banned, quality of flour is 
important in producing bread 
with smoother, finer inside ap- 
pearance. Stock’s MIKOTA 
Spring Wheat Flours will give 
you the extra strength and 
good fermentation toler- 
ance you need to meet today’s 
production conditions. And 


you will get the full-bodied 
wheaten flavor and prolonged 
freshness in your loaves that 
only spring wheat imparts. 


Our mixed car assortment of 
flours is complete. We mill a 
splendid flour for every bakery 
requirement. Details on request. 














For 81 years F. W. Stock & Sons have milled flours 


for America’s leading bakers. Today in one of the 
newest milling plants in the country — completely 
modern and efficient—Stock flours are produced in 
all types and grades for particular baking needs. 
















3 as * | 
~~ @ SONS inc. 
HILLSDALE, MICH. a 
NEW YORK ° 





BOSTON 


Three Ultra-Modern Mills 
im One Produce Spring and 
Hard Wheat Flours — Michigan 
Cake Flours — Whole Wheat 
Flours, Cracked Wheat and the 
Famous Daisy Donut Flours— 
Automatic Donut Machines. 


Founded in 1862. a & 
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“SUPER FLOUR’ 


Here is a really “big flour 














With a generous wholesome 
quality 


That gives the baker confi- 
dence in its performance 


A flour that will stand as 
much punishment as 


A good baker ever has the 


heart to give good, honest 
flour. 


You will share our pride in 
it as soon as you see it. 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 
Quality CHillers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 1,500 Bbls. Daily 








Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 














LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttaio, Nn. y. 
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Clubmobile Visits Fighting Men on African Front 


DOUGHNUTS 


*K * * 


AT THE FRONT LINES 


*K *K * 


Red Cross Clubmobile Welcome Sight to Soldier 


“I didn’t know the foxhole was so 
close to heaven!” exclaimed a doughboy 
in an advanced flying base in North 
Africa. 
battle for Tunisia. 


It was during a lull in the 
Two well-groomed, 
pretty American Red Cross “donuteers” 
had just pulled up in their clubmobiles 
and were handing out hot coffee and 
freshly made hot doughnuts to the bat- 
tle-begrimed warriors. 

From early in the morning until late 
at night, right up close to the front 
where the fighting is, these girls serve 
doughnuts and coffee. Flyers returning 
from bombing raids zoom down to the 
flying field and immediately make a 
beeline for the clubmobile. It’s a pleas- 
ant way to ease the tension of battle! 

Hot doughnuts and hot coffee, the only 
foods served by the Red Cross clubmo- 
biles, perk up the spirits of our fighters. 
That stimulating snack brings “home 
away from home” to the boys fighting 
on distant battle fronts. Other items 
of standard equipment of these can- 
teens-on-wheels include, in addition to 
the coffee urn and D.C.A. doughnut ma- 
chine, a public announcing system, pho- 
nograph and records, books, magazines 
and a stock of chewing gum and cig- 
arets. 

The baking industry may well feel a 
glow of pride in having one of its 
products—doughnuts—chosen as the food 
singled out for its heart-warming, cheer- 
ing, quick energy value. It was only 
natural for the doughnut to be selected 
as a morale-building food. That’s its 
heritage. The modern doughnut was 
really born “under fire” in World War 
I, and down the years the traditional 
warm feeling and love that service men 
had for doughnuts has continued. 

But one thing has changed. The 
doughnut of 1943 is richer in nutrition 
and in vitamins. It is lighter and more 
digestible. It has a better taste. Dough- 
nut making has kept pace with the 
mechanization of modern warfare. To- 
day’s doughnut is made entirely auto- 
matically with equipment powered by 


any field mobile equipment or installa- . 


tions—even on isolated, hill-top battle 
positions. 

Red Cross “donuteers” are using a 
complete, dehydrated doughnut mix, and 


the doughnut making operation of the 
machine itself is simple. Otherwise, un- 
der the hectic, haphazard conditions \n- 
der which they work, their jobs would 
be very difficult. 

Hundreds of clubmobiles are already 
in service, or are being readied for sery- 
ice. More will be needed, for as inya- 
sion progresses, these clubmobiles «re 
slated to follow the army of occupation. 
Doughnut machines are built into club- 
mobiles at the Doughnut Corp. of Amer- 
ica plant in Ellicott City, Md., where 
many clubmobile crews are given }re- 
liminary training for over-sea_ service. 
Some clubmobile girls are trained abroad. 
For this purpose, and to supervise the 
care of doughnut machines there, the 
Doughnut Corp. released one of its key 
doughnut service men, Stanley Ander- 
sen, to the American Red Cross. Ile 
is at present in North Africa, travel- 
ing the sun-baked land via camel cara- 
van and U. S. Army Air Service, he!p- 
ing “to keep ’em frying.” 

And bakers who think they are having 
difficulties when it comes to procuring 
ingredients, supplies and machiner) 
could gather a lot of comfort out of 
taking a peek at what a job these “do 
nuteers” have in North Africa, where 
getting plain water is a major problem. 
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HELP SHORTAGE “VACATIONS” 
FOR FOND DU LAC BAKERIES 
Fonp pu Lac, Wis.—Shortages of m\- 

terials and skilled help has caused s 

eral local retail bakeshops to close for 

periods of varying length. The Barker 

Bakery and the Brick Bakery suspended 

operation for a period before July 13, 

with inability to replace employees f«r 

summer vacations and sugar shortag:s 

being prime reasons for the tempor:”) 
shut-downs. 

The Jung Bakery and Wendt Bakery 
also closed for 10 days in July, with 
sugar and shortening scarcity as tie 
reason. In June the Everix Bakery 
closed for a period. 

According to operators of the Hany 
Bakery, the Delicious Bakery and tle 
Oliver Snow Bakery, no plans had been 
made for closing. Harold Cook, man- 
ager for the Omar Bakeries here, said 
company stores would not suspend 0)- 
erations. 
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Wasuineton, D. C.—About the same 
quantity of eggs will be available to 
civilians in the year beginning July 1, 
as in the same period of 1942-43. This 
was indicated in an announcement July 
20 by the War Food Administration of 
allocations for all civilian and wartime 
uses of prospective United States sup- 
plies for the year. 

Between July 1, 1943, and June 30, 
1944, based on an estimated production 
approaching 5,000 000,000 doz, civilians 
will have available for consumption 
about 3,500,000,000 doz eggs, or 7 out of 
every 10 produced. 

The armed forces, our allies and the 
Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion will need the remainder of prospec- 
tive production, amounting to about 1,- 
500,000,000 doz, While some shell and 
frozen eggs will be used under this allo- 
cation, most of the needs will be sup- 
plied in the form of dried whole eggs for 
which the total requirement is about 
354,000,000 Ibs. Manufacture of this 
quantity of egg powder will take slight- 
ly more than 1,000,000,000 doz eggs, leav- 
ing roughly 335,000,000 doz for use in 
shell or frozen form for military and 
export purposes. 

Increased production of eggs in 1943 
is expected to be sufficient to provide 
for the needs of our armed forces and 
our allies and still leave more than the 
usual supply for civilian use. Produc- 
tion for the next year is expected to 
continue at much the same average rate 
indicated thus far in 1943. Although the 
military forces and our allies will need 
nearly 3 out of every 10 to be produced, 
supplies remaining should provide civil- 
ians with about 338 eggs per capita for 
the period beginning July 1. Average 
per capita consumption by civilians dur- 
ing the calendar year 1942 was about 
320 eggs and during 1935-39 averaged 
about 300 eggs per year. 

While the civilians will have more eggs 
than normal according to present indi- 
cations, WFA officials point out that 
because the demand at home is so great, 
the increased supply of eggs may not 
be adequate to meet the full civilian de- 
mand throughout the year. 
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Egg Supply Not Likely to Meet 
Full Civilian Demand, WFA Says 


Allocation of egg supplies, as well as 
other major foods, has been made on the 
basis of the relative urgency and im- 
portance of all requirements. The allo- 
cations provide a basis for the manage- 
ment of the nation’s overall food supply 
to make it most effective as a weapon 
of war. 

The egg budget, WFA officials ex- 
plained, affords assurance that produc- 
tion for the next year will be distributed 
to the strategic advantage of the war 
effort, and that each claimant group, 
civilian, military and our allies, will 
have its full share as supplies are avail- 
able. 

Since it is not possible to predict fu- 
ture supplies and needs with certainty 
in wartime, the allocation of eggs has 
been established on a definite basis only 
for the first quarter of the next year. 
This leaves the way open for changes in 
allocations for the remaining three quar- 
ters if they are made necessary by emer- 
gency or adjustments in production. 
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OPA PICKS ADVISORY GROUP 
FOR CONTAINERS INDUSTRY 

Wasnineton, D. C.—Officers of the 
newly created Corrugated and _ Solid 
Fiber Container Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee elected at the organizational meet- 
ing of the committee were announced 
recently by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. 

E. R. Hankins, president of the Han- 
kins Container Corp., Cleveland, was 
elected chairman of the committee, and 
P. A. Shilling, president of Waldorf 
Paper Products Co., St. Paul, Minn., was 
named vice chairman. 

This committee, which consists of 12 
members, representing all sections of the 
country, will consult with and advise 
OPA on matters of price policy in con- 
nection with their industry, particularly 
with respect to MPR No. 187 which 
establishes the ceilings of corrugated 
and solid fiber containers. 

One of the first duties of this com- 
mittee will be consideration of a revision 
of the price regulation to “spell out” the 
requirements of the 


regulation more 





‘ 4 i wk 
NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


TACOMA ¢ SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 


clearly. Another matter to be taken up 
will be the setting up of reporting forms 
for giving cost data. 

The committee follows: E. R. Han- 
kins, president Hankins Container Corp., 
Cleveland; C. W. Throckmorton, Jr., 
sales manager Fibre Board Container 
Co., Richmond, Va; P. A. Schilling, 
president Waldorf Paper Products Co., 
St. Paul, Minn; R. O. Jones, assistant to 
president Gaylord Container Co., St. 
Louis; M. Norian, vice president Lanzit 
Corrugated Box Co., Chicago; R. H. 
Pollack, vice president Ajax Corrugated 
Paper Co., St. Louis; Joseph Schiffen- 
haus, president Schiffenhaus Bros., New- 
ark, N. J; J. B. LeClere, president F. 
J. Kress Box Co., Pittsburgh; A. L. 
Rosenfeld, treasurer Seaboard Container 
Corp., Philadelphia; Charles E. Frohman, 
vice president Hinde & Dauche Paper 
Co., Sandusky, Ohio; V. C. Hobbs, sec- 
retary Fibreboard Products, San Fran- 
cisco; and Irwin L. Soloman, president 
American Corrugated Paper Products, 
New York. 
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WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
BAKERS ASK DRAFT DATA 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—Apprehensive of the 
increased induction of bakers into the 
armed forces, despite the “essential in- 
dustry” plea, members of the Retail 
Master Bakers Association of Western 
Pennsylvania, at a meeting on July 14, 





voted to send a committee to Harrisburg 
to confer with the head of the state 
selective service system with a view to 
obtaining a ruling binding on local draft 
boards to give every consideration when 
bakers make an appeal for deferment of 
an employee. 

William F, Vernal, of the War Man- 
power Commission, made the suggestion 
to the members in an address in which he 
said that unless prompt action was tak- 
en bakers would soon find themselves 
without adequate help to operate their 
places of business. 

Wendel Fleckenstein, president of the 
appointed Joseph Zotter, 
Paul Baker and Louis J. Dudt, with S. 
D. McKinley, the secretary, to confer 
with the Pennsylvania Bakers Associa- 
tion for a joint sesssion at Harrisburg 
to discuss the matter. 


association, 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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ARBA Protests 
WPB Exclusion of 
Some Equipment 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The Associated Retail 
Bakers of America has filed an appeal 
with the General Equipment Division of 
WPB requesting changes in the list of 
prohibited machines. The following units 
are specified in the appeal: 

1.—The dough brake, for its utility use 
as a Sheeter as well as its function in 
small bakeries to help them produce the 
type of bread competitive with that in 
markets these bakeries serve. 

2.—The dough sheeting machine, for 
its manpower saving qualities more nec- 
essary now than ever before in retail 
bakeries troubled with increased de- 
mands for their products and a serious 
shortage of skilled help. 

8.—The retarded dough box is de- 
scribed as an essential piece of equip- 
ment and not a luxury item. It is thor- 
oughly explained that this unit helps 
retail bakers maintain schedules, cuts 
night work and conserves ingredients by 
permitting retarding of doughs and re- 
frigeration of batters. 

4.—Small doughnut machines for their 
originally intended use and for auxiliary 
uses such as dropping out cake and 
cookie batters, effecting time and labor 
savings. 

5.—The cake filling machine for the 
reasons covered in ARBA Bulletins No. 
66 and No. 100. 

Various publications were included to 
support the contentions in the appeal, 
and it is hoped that WPB will recognize 
the fairness of the plea and make the 
changes requested. 
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“Enzymes are produced by living cells 
which are complex structures organized 
to do various kinds of work, and the life 
principle resides in these structures. Cer- 
tain cells have as their special function 
the production of enzymes, that is, some 
cells produce the tools for other cells as 
some mechanics make a specialty of tool 
production. Living cells can produce 
other living cells, but enzymes cannot 
produce other enzymes.”—C. O. Swan- 
son, in “Wheat and Flour Quality.” 
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COUNTRY 
RUN 


VIRGIN 
WHEAT 


from 


Country 
Elevator 
to Your 

Mill | 


Kansas Official Grades 


Your Good Mill 
Weights 





Write - Wire - Phone | 


EBERHARDT 


AND 


SIMPSON 


SALINA, KANSAS 

















Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LouIs, MO. 
Our 94th year 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 
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Retail Bakers Ask 
Change in FDO 
Rule on Varieties 


The Retail Bakers of 
America has expressed objections to the 
recent amendment of Food Distribution 
Order No. 1, which requires that sliced 


Associated 


bread and unsliced bread shall be con- 
sidered separate varieties even though 
all other characteristics of the loaf are 
the same. 

In a letter to the War Food Admin- 
istrator, Frank Jungewaelter, secretary 
of the Association, says: 

“We, the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, hereby request that the fol- 
lowing portion of FDO 1, amendment 
4, paragraph (a) (7), be withdrawn 
from the order since it is working a 
hardship on the retail baker: ‘In addi- 
tion thereto, unsliced bread and sliced 
bread shall be considered as separate 
varieties, even though the formula, shape, 
type or topping is otherwise the same. 
A difference in the thickness of the 
slice in sliced bread shall also be suf- 
ficient to constitute a separate variety.’ 

“The retail baker is more seriously 
affected by this part of the order than 
division of the baking in- 
It is a practice in the retail 
bakery—and not by the will of the bak- 
ery proprietors, but by public demand— 
that bread is not sliced until actually 
sold. In other words, the baker places 
the unsliced loaves in a rack or display 
case and at the time that the customer 
purchases it she either has it sliced or 
asks for it unsliced. If the baker slices 
any of the bread in advance and offers 
it to the customer she will decline to 
accept it, demanding to see it sliced 
before her eyes. 


any other 
dustry. 


“In addition to this particular prac- 
tice it is also noteworthy that perhaps 
half of the retail baker’s bread is sold 
unsliced so that if he makes 10 varie- 
ties, as he is allowed under the order, 
and places them on display and a good 
percentage is sliced and the balance is 
sold unsliced_ this particular bakery is 
then, according to the order, selling 20 
varieties. In order to comply with the 
order as amended it would be -necessary 
then that a retail baker only make five 
varieties of bread to stay within his limit 
of 10 varieties. 

“After the original order which pro- 
hibited slicing went into effect, thou- 
sands of customers who formerly never 
bought unsliced bread purchased slicing 
devices and thickness gauges plus good 
knives and a great many of these now 
prefer to continue to slice the bread 
themselves. Many of them claim that 
they have learned that they enjoy the 
slices cut direct from the loaf as needed 
better than when the slices are previous- 
ly cut at time of purchase. And many 
of them state that they have learned 
that by buying unsliced bread which is 
unwrapped up to time of sale they not 
only have bread with a more delectable 
crispy crust, but also they can slice the 
bread to any thickness they desire. 

“For these reasons the retail baker is 
now selling more of his bread unsliced 
than was true before the original ruling 
which prohibited slicing went into effect. 

“In other words, the original order 
not only compelled the consumer to 


equip herself with the necessary knife, 
etc., to do a good slicing job, but it 
also made her aware of the advantages 
of purchasing bread unsliced, with the 


EXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 
Q _———e 0 witn 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAGA, WIS. 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exws Mriume Co., Inman, Kan. 








THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mitts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
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result that a good many housewives have 
been converted to unsliced bread pur- 
chasers. 

“For the foregoing reasons we are 
appealing on behalf of the 23,000 retail 
bakers of the nation for withdrawal fro 
FDO 1, amendment 4, of that section 
which states that the fact that a lonf 
of bread is sliced makes it another vari- 
ety.” 
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SHUT-DOWN GIVES BAKERY 
EMPLOYEES NEEDED REST 


Wavxkesna, Wis.—Bob’s Bakery and 
Quality Pastry Shop reopened July 12 
after a week’s shut-down during which 
the shop was renovated and moderniz«d, 
with the 10 employees of this retuil 
bakery enjoyinng a week’s vacation. 





Decision to shut down the bakery eom- 
pletely during the redecoration and reyo- 
vation followed a check of employces 
after months of “capacity” operation. 

“Our most important reason for the 
shut-down: is to give our 10 employees a 
much needed rest. It’s hard to repl.ce 
them if anyone goes on a vacation,” ‘he 
bakery owner commented, explaining 
that “the best person to have around a 
bakery is one who grew up with the busi- 
ness. The help shortage keeps us ll 
on our toes constantly, making it  im- 
possible to give one employee at a tine 
a vacation.” 

Commenting on current business, lie 
pointed out that “no hour of the day 
sees a slack in business,” pointing to tlie 
war workers, for instance, who stop in 
on their way home to purchase baked 
goods to aid in preparation of a hur- 
ried meal. 
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Jap Swords Good 
Pie Cutters 


SeatrLe, WAsu.—That Japanese swords 
will make excellent pie-cutters is the 
discovery of Captain Thornton E. Jones, 
formerly with the Olympic Pie Co., 
Seattle, Wash., but loaned by that pie 
bakery to Uncle Sam for the war. The 
former member of the staff of the large 
Seattle pie establishment has learned «ll 
about Japanese sabers and their possi- 
bilities in connection with fancy bakery 
fare at the close of the war. 

Captain Jones recently received the 
award of the coveted Silver Star “for 
gallantry in action,’ when he led his 
troops in an attack, In that engagement 
he and his little band killed 89 of the 
enemy, capturing one of their artiller 
pieces and a heavy machine gun. 

In a letter to a Seattle friend, he 
writes: “Let me tell you about the fan- 
ciest pie-cutter. I’ve ever seen. It 
the Japanese officer sword. The blade 
is about three feet long and made of 
splendid grade of highly tempered stee’. 
It is used with both hands in a manner 
similar to swinging an axe, They ar: 
considered a prize souvenir and frequen'- 
ly men take unnecessary risks to secur: 
The accepted procedure to get on 
of those swords is to let the officer come 
within about eight feet before dropping 
him. The process is similar to shaking 
a tree and catching the apple as it falls.” 


one. 





BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
“WAR BOND” WRAPPER USED 
Ewing’s Bakery, Wellston, Ohio, ‘> 
using a new “Victory” wrapper for its 
enriched bread, which includes an attrac- 
tive two-color message urging the pur 
chase of war bonds. 
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ACME 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 


FLOUR 


A great flour for volume, loaf production, 
flavor, all-around performance. , 


Another Good One 


“GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
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‘The Choi 


Duluth Universal = Pride of Duluth 
Duluth Reliable Apex—Extra Fancy Clear 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 
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TEA TABLE 
OVENSPRING 
BIG VALUE 


Bakers who buy these flours 
again and again do so because 
of their performance and the 
quality of their baked prod- 
ucts rather than on our mere 
selling promises, — which 


never are over-stated. 


ae ad 


The WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 








B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 
* 


e WHEAT and RYE 


CRACKER FLOUR 





FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR 

















RCHER: DLAND COMPAN 
J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. lf 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §* fer": 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 








‘““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
‘““AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 





ent that will stand comparison RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 





RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 





— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 


SOD O/0SN 0/0 O/ DN O/ DSO- ON D7) 
-_- - 





Atlanta FULTON Dallas 
CUR Se ita BAG & COTTON Pi 270" 
Minncapolis MILLS Mew Orleans 


Kansas City, Kan. 
OAS aoasawawaes 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


























Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. | | Bowersock Mills&PowerCo. | | STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
Quality Flours ZEPHYR FLOUR GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
Mill at Sales Office pode wey Rd eae is ae bane #, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Heavy Sauer Rye Bread 


Can you give a formula for heavy rye 
bread made by the sauer method, as I 
find there is a demand for that type of 
product.—J. G., Ohio. 

v ¥ 

Following is a formula for sauer rye 
bread: 

SAUER 
Mix together: 


2 Ibs dark rye flour 

4 lbs water 

6 oz powdered buttermilk 
4 oz yeast 


Set at 86° F. for 18 hours. 
SPONGE 

10 Ibs 8 oz dark rye flour 

15 Ibs 12 oz water 

10 oz yeast 

6 lbs 8 oz above sauer 

Temperature 78° F. 

Take at drop (approximately 21% 

hours). 

DOUGH 

12 Ibs 8 oz first clear flour 

12 oz salt 

1 lb 4 oz molasses 

8 oz milk solids (fat free) 

10 oz shortening 


Procedure 

Mix the sauer and sponge in the usual 
manner. Break up the when 
ready with salt, molasses and milk solids. 
Ada the flour and then, when the dough 
is about %, mixed, add the shortening. 
Mix the dough in low speed. 

Dough temperature 78-80° F. 

Seale at once and round up. Allow to 
rest for 10-15 minutes and make up. 
Proof and then bake at about 390-400° F. 

Use plenty of steam during baking. 
Precaution: 

Dock this type of rye bread. 
cut. 


Potato Flour Doughnuts 


I should like to have a formula for 
doughnuts using potato flour—E. V. 
H., North Dakota. 

¥ ¥ 
Here is a potato doughnut recipe: 


sponge 


Do not 


Formula for Stock 
Cream together: 


10 lbs shortening 
8 lbs potato flour 


Add: 

7% lbs sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
Mix in: 

2 lbs whole eggs 
Then add gradually: 


6 lbs water 


Mix until smooth. 
Formula for Two-Quart Dough 


2 oz salt 

1 oz skim milk solids 
oz mace 

lbs 12 oz stock 

oz yeast 

qts water 

6 lbs bread flour 

1 Ib cake flour 
Lemon flavor to suit 


Set a soft dough at 84° F. Let rise for 
1 hour, punch and rest for 15 minutes. 
Then take to bench. Cut out the dough- 
nuts and proof. Fry at 360 to 365° F. 
Then glaze the doughnuts in a thin icing 
or cover with granulated sugar. 


00 tO 


Questions & Answer 


FOR 
Conducted by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





A SERVICE 





Adrian J. Vander Voort 


Technical Editor of The American Baker 


The American Baker, without cost to its subscribers, offers through Mr. Vander Voort, 

technical editor of The American Baker and Head of the Baking Department, Dunwoody 

Industrial Institute, to answer and analyze production problems. Samples of baked goods 

should be sent to Mr. Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, where 

the laboratories and facilities of the school ere at the disposal of the readers of The Ameri- 

can Baker; communications should be addressed to The American Baker, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 





Pie Dough 


I am writing you for a little informa- 
tion in making a good pie dough in 
the face of this rationing. I find when 
it comes to fats being rationed, we will 
have to cut down in some manner. Can 
you tell me how I can make a good pie 
dough, using less fat and what kind of 
flour? What proportions of lard dough 
could I use with some degree of success? 
EK. H. Y., Ohio. 

¥ ¥ 

I have your letter asking for informa- 
tion on how to make a good pie dough 
with the decrease in shortening. I would 
suggest that you use an unbleached pas- 
try flour. 

You also ask for a good pie dough 
using less fat. As I do not know what 
formula you are using, I am unable to 
give you this information. However, I 
would suggest that you use 5 lbs un- 
bleached pastry flour, 2 lbs 8 oz short- 
ening or lard, 3 oz salt, and 28 oz cold 
water. 

In order to produce the most tender 
pie crust, rub the flour and shortening 
together quite thoroughly before adding 
the salt and water. If you wish, you 
could replace from 10 to 20% of your 
flour with cornstarch or white rye flour. 
Due to the decrease in total gluten con- 
tent in the dough, a more tender pie 
crust will result. 


Apple Pies 


Please send me some formulas for 


various types of apple pies and cakes. 
—F. W., Minnesota. 


¥ ¥ 
FRENCH APPLE PIE 
Bring to a boil: 


1 lb 8 oz gvanulated sugar 
% pt water 

% oz cinnamon 

% oz powdered lemon juice 
% oz salt 


Boil until a medium heavy syrup is 
formed. Mix this with one No. 10 can of 
solid pack sliced apples. Allow this to 
cool. Then place into unbaked pie shells 
and bake at about 425 to 450° F. When 
baked, wash the apple filling with the 
following apricot glaze: 

Boil to 226° F: 


1 No. 10 can apricots, that have been 


rubbed through a sieve 
5 lbs granulated sugar 
8 oz glucose 
% oz salt 


After washing, allow the pies to cool 


entiead 


and then cover with whipped cream or 
meringue. Do not cover the whole top 
of the pies, but with a canvas bag and 
star tube draw criss-cross lines. This 
will allow the apple filling to show up 
between the lines. 


APPLE PIE FILLING (CANNED) 
Drain the liquid from one No. 10 can 
solid pack apples. 
Add enough water to make one quart 
of liquid. 
Place this on the stove and add: 


1 lb granulated sugar 
% oz cinnamon 

1 oz butter 

Juice from one lemon 
% oz salt 


Bring this to a boil and then add, 
stirring constantly and cook until clear: 


8 oz granulated sugar 
3 oz cornstarch or tapioca 


Remove from the fire and stir in the 
drained sliced apples. Allow to cool 
before using. 


FRESH APPLE PIE FILLING 
Mix together: 


25 lbs peeled and sliced apples 


5 lbs granulated sugar 

Place this in a wooden tub having 
some holes in the bottom and allow the 
juice to drain for about six hours. 

Line pie tins with pie dough and fill 
with drained apples. Pyramid the apples 
Wash the edge of 
the bottom crust and cover the apples 
with a top crust having a one-inch hole 
in the center. 

While the pies are baking, bring to a 
boil the drained juice (about 4 qts). 


toward the center. 


4 lbs sugar 
1 oz cinnamon 
% oz nutmeg 


When boiling, stir in: 
2 lbs sugar 
1% oz salt 
8 oz starch 
When thickened and clear, stir in: 
6 oz butter 
Juice and grated rind of 3 lemons 

After the pies are baked and have 
cooled for about 15 minutes, pour about 
6 or 8 oz of the hot syrup into each 
pie through the hole in the top crust. 
The juice can be put into the pies by 
using a funnel. 

NOTE: The amount of sugar may be 
varied, depending upon sweetness de- 
sired. 

In place of cornstarch, 40-mesh tapioca 
may be used. The amount of thickener 


BAKERS 
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to use will depend upon the consistency 
of the syrup desired. 

The syrup should be poured into the 
pies while hot so that it will flow evenly 
throughout the pies. 


APPLE SAUCE CAKES 
Mix together for 5 minutes on second 
speed: 


2 Ibs cake flour 
1 lb 4 oz shortening (emulsifying type) 


Mix together, add and mix 5 minutes: 


3 lbs granulated sugar 
12 oz cake flour 

% oz cinnamon 

1% oz baking powder 
% oz soda 

1% oz salt 

A little lemon flavor 

1 lb 8 oz ground apples 


Then mix together, add slowly, and 
mix for 5 more minutes: 


1 lb 12 oz whole eggs 
2 lbs 12 oz ground apples 


NOTE: Scrape the bowl down a num- 
ber of times during the mixing to insure 
a smooth batter. 

Deposit into pans of desired size and 
bake at about 370° F. 

After baking and when cool, fill and 
ice the cakes with the following icing: 

Heat to 228° F. 


4 lbs 8 oz granulated sugar 
12 oz invert syrup 
1 qt whole milk 
Allow this to cool, then add and beat 
until light: 


9 lbs powdered sugar 

8 oz butter 

8 oz shortening 

% oz salt 

12 oz good molasses 

FRESH APPLE LOAF CAKES 
Cream together for about 5 minutes: 


5 lbs granulated sugar 
2 lbs 4 oz shortening (emulsifying 
type) 
2 lbs water 
2 oz salt 
Sift together, add and mix for about 
2 minutes: 


1 lb granulated sugar 
5 lbs cake flour 
4 oz baking powder 
% oz cinnamon 
% oz nutmeg 
% oz allspice 
10 oz skim milk solids 
Add and mix for about 3 minutes: 
3 lbs 8 oz whole eggs 
Then add and mix until smooth: 


2 lbs water 
2 lbs ground fresh apples (peel and 
all except core) 


Deposit into loaf cake pans and bake 
at about 360° F. 

NOTE: During the mixing period, 
scrape down the bowl and creaming arm 
several times to insure a smooth batter. 

After the cakes are baked and cooled, 
cover the tops with the following icing: 


BUTTERSCOTCH ICING 
Bring to a boil: 


5 lbs brown sugar 
3 lbs water 

1 lb butter 

% oz gelatin 

1 lb corn syrup 


Remove from the fire and add enough 
powdered sugar to bring the icing to the 
proper spreading consistency. Add va- 
nilla flavor to suit. 
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CLEANLINEsS is an acquired character - 
istic. It doesn’t happen by chance. Ever 
know a small boy to wash his ears will- 
ingly? Of course not! That’s why kids 
have to stand inspection every morning 
before they trudge off to school. 





It’s the same way in the salt business. 
We've learned through experience that 
unceasing vigilance is the price of real 
cleanliness. That’s why Diamond 
Crystal Salt “stands inspection” con- 
stantly. Fact is, in our quality control 
laboratory, twelve times per hour, twenty- 
four hours per day, filter pad tests prove 
the cleanliness of Diamond Crystal 
Alberger Salt. That’s vigilance! 





If production from one of our evapo- 
rating pans fails to pass our rigid food- 
salt standard, the filter pad test catches 
it at once. And the output of that pan 
is declared ‘‘cull.”” It’s not shipped to 
food processors. 





So you can be sure that every bag, 
every shipment of Diamond Crystal is 
clean. The insoluble content is so in- 
significant, it can only be measured in 
parts-per-million. Clean to the sixth deci- 
mal—that’s Diamond Crystal! 


NEED HELP? HERE IT I8! 


Without the slightest obligation to you, 
we'll be happy to advise you about any 
salt problem you may have, or even 
send an experienced salt technician to 
your plant. For this free service, write 
to Technical Director, Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. B-8. St. Clair, Michigan. 





DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
ALBERGER SALT 


PROCESS 





ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CO., 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago 


IMITATION 
BUTTER FLAVOR 


$f Produces Delicious Tasting 
Yip, Cakes and Ieings : 


Sewing the Wace 36 Years 
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DISTRIBUTION OF FARM 
MACHINERY SET BY WFA 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration has authorized manufac- 
turers of farm machinery and equipment 
‘o distribute up to 40% of their produc- 
\1on—in the year beginning July 1, 1943 

of items now listed for rationing un- 
der WPB Order L-257, which provides 
for specific quotas for various farm ma- 
chines and permits unlimited production 
of repair parts. 

Under the terms of the order—Supple- 
mentary Order No. 5 to Food Production 
Order No. 3—manufacturers may dis- 
tribute up to 40% of their production 
as they se fit through normal distribu- 
tion channels. However, they are first 
required to fill quotas issued to them 
by the War Food Administration, which 
were designed to place rationed items 
of farm machinery and equipment where 
they would be needed to satisfy state 
and county quotas established under last 
year’s machinery distribution program. 
This refers to machinery produced under 
WPB Order L-170. 

WEA officials said that today’s action 
is a step toward a simplified program 
for distribution of farm machinery and 
equipment in the year ahead. A perma- 
nent program will be announced in the 
near future, which will take into consid- 
eration the greater production of farm 


machinery and equipment scheduled this 
year. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MATZOS PRICE CEILINGS 
RAISED TO COVER COSTS 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Citing ‘the de- 
cline of gross profits in the matzos in- 
dustry of as much as 30% because of 
increased raw materials and packaging 
cost, OPA has granted manufacturers 
price increases up to 2¢ lb. Dollar-and- 
cents price are established for passover 
matzos which generally sell on a nation- 
wide basis at a uniform price. Non- 
passover matzos receive a flat increase 
of 1%,¢ lb. Both these increases may 
be addded to GMPR March ceilings 
which heretofore fixed maximum prices 
for these products. 





This ruling is taken under amendment 
8 to Revised SR 14, GMPR, effective 
Aug, 6, 

In announcing the order, OPA said 
that the bakery unit considered costs 
from four companies that produce 90% 
of the total matzos sales, which showed 
a 30% decrease in average gross profits 
for 1942, compared with the years 1936- 
39. Flour prices had increased $2.80 bbl 
and packaging materials also were higher. 
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A & P DISTRIBUTES MORE 
FOOD AT SMALLER PROFITS 
New York, N. Y.—Although sales for 
the year ending Feb. 28, 1943, for the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., reached 
an all-time high of $1,471,177,992 as com- 
pared with $1,378,147,240 in the previous 
fiscal year, net profits dropped to $11,- 
526,678 from $16,744,222 earned in the pre- 
ceding period. The company distributed 
more food at a lower gross profit rate 
than ever before in the history of large- 
scale food retailing, John A, Hartford, 
president, said. Federal income tax 
amounted to $11,825 000, while taxes of 
all kinds were $21,446,105, or 1.46% of 
sales. 





Henkel’s quality cake flours—long known for their 
smoother texture, greater keeping quality and uni- 


formity—help produce quality cakes 


faster . . 


“Made good” since 1855 by 


The Sfenkel Flour Mills 


323 EAST ATWATER STREET 





. repeat better . . . Depend on Henkel’s. 





SCIENTIFIC TRAINING 


Training Is Now Available to 
WOMEN as well as MEN 


(For the Duration of the War) 
New Groups Start the First of Each Month. 


A five-million-dollar Institute con- 
ducted without profit offers instruction 
in Bread and Rolls (4 months) and 
Cakes and Pastries (4 months). 

Training on large formulas is car- 
ried on in large bake shops. Smaller 
formulas are covered in experimental 
bake shops. 

Instruction in cake decorating is also 
given. 

Special study and shop work is given 
on variable control factors. Write for 
free catalog and description of courses. 
Reservations must be made in advance. 


DUNWOODY INSTITUTE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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that sell 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 














For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN ’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








30,000 BAKERS 
CAN'T BE WROAG' 


Use dry milk solids 


fmenen A Senn aan! 
economical, dependable. Get the facts 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc 


M LA SALLE ST. CHICA 





4 


“DAIRYLEA 


DRY MILK SOLIDS 
NOT OVER 14% FAT 
ROLLER PROCESS 


s “ 





DAIRYLEA 
Inspected Protected 
DRIED SKIM MILK 


A Quality Product 


for 


Quality Bakers 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


11 W. 42nd St., New York City 











EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers—Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














Executive Office . 


NATIONAL Chanin Bidg., 
Home Offices: 
GRAIN YEAST 00" Mill St., NJ. 
CORPORATION Chicago Sales Office: 
Frank J Hale 415 N. Damen Ave., 


New York Sales Office: 
45-54 37th S&t., L. 1.C.,N.¥. 

















(CONCENTRATED) 


,, Ve PINT #242 MAKES 1 OALLON 
ij, FINER TASTING THAN VANILLA & 
j EXTRACT OR YOUR MONEY BACK sm 


ENDORSED fy CULINARY EXPERTS 
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“Security” 


BAKERS SHORT 
PATENT 


12% Protein, .40% Ash 


All flours enriched for 
customers who prefer it. 





MORE LOAVES TO THE BARREL ; 
and BETTER BREAD _ * 











Guaranteed analysis flours milled 
from central Kansas Premium Wheat. 


The brand is your quality guarantee. 


Security—Security Flour 
from Security Mills 


The SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


W. A. CHAIN, Manager 


ABILENE, KANSAS 











- FLOUR 
ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 














MISSOURI CAKE FLOUR 


High Balanced 


Ratio Gluten 
CAKE FLOUR 


BOONVILLE MILLS COMPANY 
Est. 1852 Boonville, Mo. 500 Bbls. Daily 








INCREASED SUGAR IMPORTS © 
BRING ZONING REVISION 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Because of con- 
tinued heavy receipts of raw sugar from 
the Caribbean producing area, the Office 
of Price Administration has expanded 
the sugar zones served by eastern sea- 
board and Gulf refiners. ‘These supplies 
will offset the anticipated shortage in 
the beet sugar crop and will reduce the 
amount of western sugar that must be 
shipped east of Chicago. 

Zones 1-A and 2-A, including Ver- 
mont, western Massachusetts and west- 
ern New York, are absorbed by zones 
1 and 2 respectively. 

A new zone, 3-A, consisting of eastern 
Ohio, is created, to be served by New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore re- 
finers. 

Zone 6, served by Savannah refiners 
whose stock position is at present rela- 
tively low, is contracted to eliminate the 
southern part of North Carolina, while 
zone 5, entirely off-shore territory, is 
enlarged to include that area. 

New Orleans refiners are given a sub- 
stantial part of Missouri and _ Illinois, 
as well as such parts of Ohio and In- 
diana as do not produce _ sufficient 
amounts of beet sugar to supply their 
needs, but excluding the territory in 
eastern Ohio now included in zone 3-A. 

Because of the uncertainty of the port 
of arrival, off-shore refined sugar is not 
subject to zoning orders. Instead each 
shipload is subject to distribution or- 
ders issued by OPA at the time of ar- 
rival. The zoning order provides that 
instructions for the distribution of off- 
shore refined sugar to the following 
areas will be issued as necessary: South 
Carolina and Georgia in zone 6 (except 
the city of Savannah), Virginia in zone 
4, and all of zones 2, 3-A, 7 and 8. 

This order is issued as the Seventh 
Revised Zoning Order, No. 1 to Ration 
Order 3, effective July 19, 1943. 

At the same time, OPA moved to 
bring its pricing regulation for direct 
consumption sugars into line with the 
extension of the zones. These refineries 
will now have a maximum basis price of 
$5.45 per 100 Ibs on sales for delivery 
into their new areas, outside the 10 
northeastern states. 

The refineries located in the four 
northeastern states, serving the 10 states 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware under former ra- 
tioning orders, had an established max- 
imum basis price of $5.60 per 100 Ibs 
for the area they served. 

The maximum basis price they will be 
allowed to charge in the areas outside 
these 10 states is $5.45, the maximum 
already established for the refinerieS 
hitherto serving these areas. 

This action, taken through Amend- 
ment No. 10 to Revised Price Schedule 
No. 60, became effective July 19. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WOMEN DRIVERS SATISFACTORY 
AppLeton, Wis.—Manpower shortages 

affecting the baking industry here have 

resulted in a general hiring of women 
by local bakers. Most bakeries in this 
area are now hiring women truck driv- 
ers, with The Service Bakery already 
employing 12 women out of a total of 

34 drivers. Service Bakery officials re- 

port the women to be working out well. 

In addition to driving, they also load 

their own trucks and deliver the mer- 

chandise to the customers. 
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American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” = “No. Al” 


Highest Quality @ Highest Qualit; 
Hard Hard 
Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 

lour Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 








_—— 
——— 
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URABLE ISTINCTIVE ECORATIVE 


/ 


PERCY KENT BAGS] 





Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. ““Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








GOLD KEY 


A standard patent flour of high loaf volume, 
producing excellent flavor and texture— 
fairly priced. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 











Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MILuINnG Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN +t COLORADO 











HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


he 
qj NIAGARA) 
DUST COLLECTORS “A 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING CoO. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 











A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 


Made by 


’ Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 
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‘LITERATURE 


Following are summaries of recent 





publications of interest. In most 
cases copies of the booklets or other 
literature can be obtained by writing 
mentioned or The 


118 South 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


the companies 
Miller Publishing Co., 
Sixth Street, 


¥Y ¥ 


Booklet on Saving 
Fats and Oils 


\ very useful and practical booklet, 
entitled “101 Ways to Save Fats and 
Oils in Bakeshops, Restaurants, Hotels,” 
been issued by the Wesson 
Sales Co., 21 West 
As explained in the 


has recently 
Oil & Snowdrift 
New York. 
introduction, “the material in this book- 


Street, 
let is a digest of ideas already in use, 
submitted by practical bakers and chefs 
in our fat-saving contest.” 

The following titles of sections of the 
booklet will 
cation to the 

Get all the 


ivoid) waste 


give an idea of its appli- 
baking industry: 
fat out of the 


in sealing; save fat 


container ; 
in the 
reasons why 


frying kettle; some frying 


fats break down; what causes excess fat 
absorption in fried batters; how to clean 
the frying kettle; 


pan greasing. 


how to save fat in 


Good Looks Insurance 


looks bakery 


uniforms is the subject of 


‘Good insurance” for 
salesgirls’ 
Wartime Information Bulletin No. 25 of 
Procter & 


Cincinnati, 


the series being issued by 
Gamble Bakery 
Ohio. The 


suggestions for extending the life of the 


Research, 
bulletin gives a number of 
salesgirls’ working wardrobe, choosing a 
simple style of uniform and selecting the 
proper fabric and size. “You are mak- 
ing a real contribution to the war effort 
when you buy only what you need and 


take good care of what you have,” the 


bulletin points out. 
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1943 Packaging Catalog 
The new 1943 Packaging Catalog fur- 
nishes a review of a year and a half of 
packaging goods under wartime condi- 
tions. Based on firsthand 
gathered in hundreds of packaging 
plants and on the fighting fronts, the 
new volume features illustrations of the 
many ingenious packages 
pack munitions, soldiers’ 
rations, ordnance, and civilian supplies. 
The many substitute and 
packaging materials, especially devel- 
Oped to meet wartime shortages, are 
illustrated and analyzed. 

The entire first section of the book, 
Package Planning in Wartime,” key- 
notes the significant contribution this 
encyclopedia makes to America’s war 
industry. Sounding the military note, 
the opening article in the section is titled 
“Military Packaging” and is written by 
Frederick S. Leinbach, assistant director 
of the containers branch of the war 
Production Board. Following is an im- 
portant chart of packaging materials 
under government control, This table 
lists, in alphabetical order, 113 basic raw 


information 


developed to 


and sailors’ 


containers 


materials used in packaging and gives 
WPB order numbers affecting each. An- 
other outstanding chapter is “Wartime 
Package Conversions.” It gives 17 
case histories of repackaging into new 
types of containers. An important con- 
tribution to the art of packaging in war- 
time is J. C. Seager’s “Wartime Design 
Is Functional,’ emphasizing the new 
utilitarian design considerations of to- 
day’s packaging 

For the first time, the various types of 


problems. 


tests and results achieved through them 
as used in all branches of packaging are 
catalogued, analyzed and described by 
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the outstanding packaging technician, 
C. A. Southwick, Jr., of Modern Packag- 
ing Magazine, in the article called, “Test- 
ing of Packages and Materials.” 

A complete list of color standards 
sources, alphabetized by industry, out- 
lines where information on all types of 
color standards can be secured. 

An important survey analyzes the new 
duties of paper in packaging foods. 
Directives for the uses of folding paper 
boxes, by the War Production Board, 
are listed. Another interesting article 
in the carton and box section is on “Sub- 
stitutions in Fancy Packaging,” a field 
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of packaging which has been probably 
the hardest hit of all by priorities and 
shortages. 

To list all the new this 
book of more than 600 pages would tax 
the time of any Suffice it to 
say that this 1943 Packaging Catalog is 


articles in 
reviewer. 


the most ambitious, the most complete 
It is at- 


current 


and most timely yet produced. 
tuned directly to the 
wartime manufacture. 

Almost 7,000 copies of the 1943 Pack- 
aging Catalog 
publication to key executives. 


needs of 


before 
Price of 


have been sold 


(Continued on page 70.) 
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LUCKY FLOURS 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


Spring Patents 


Clears 


Cake Flours 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


FEDERAL MILL, 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Whole Wheat 


Cracker Flours 
Rye Flours 


Full Fat Soybean Flour 


LOCKPORT, ; 


Kansas Patents 


High Gluten 
Pastry Flours 


INC. 
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NO GRISTING RESTRICTION 
ON WHEAT DURING 1943-4 


‘Toronto, Ont.—The Minister of Trade 
and Commerce has announced that, effec- 
tive Aug. 1, when the new crop year 
opens, farmers in the prairie provinces 
of western Canada may have unlimited 
quantities of wheat gristed for family 
use. All restrictions of that kind are 
now removed. 

This brings to an end a serious griev- 
ance which has been agitating the coun- 
try mills in those provinces for some 
time. At the opening of 1942-43 crop 
year gristing was limited by law to not 
more than 40 bus per farm and this had 
to be taken out of the quota allotted to 
each farmer as his share of the market- 
able portion of total western crop. Farm- 
ers and country millers complained bit- 
terly against this restriction. Then, on 
July 6 last the quantity per farm was 
raised to 100 bus, and this was allowable 
outside of the marketable quota. Un- 
der the 1943-44 regulations there will 
be no restrictions other than that wheat 
offered for gristing must be from the 
farmer’s own crop and for family use 
only. 

The general expectation is that grist- 
ing will be widely practiced in the West 
during the incoming crop year as a re- 
sult of this new freedom for farmers 
and country millers. 
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FLOUR WILL HAVE ITS PART 
IN WEST INDIES BETTERMENT 


Toronto, Onv.—Canadian flour mills 
which do business with the British West 
Indies are watching with more than a 
little interest the development of plans 
which have been thought out by the Brit- 
ish government and the island authorities 
concerned for the promotion of trade 
and social welfare in ‘those parts as soon 
as the war tension has loosened enough 
to permit more normal conditions. 

Britain took the initiative in this mat- 
ter some years ago and through a royal 
commission made a study of the sub- 
ject in 1938. Among the problems that 
of food for the island peoples came first. 
Imports of many kinds are necessary 
if the public health is to be maintained 
and improved. 

Canada and the United States are rec- 
ognized as the principal sources of sup- 
ply and flour is first among the com- 
modities for which there is constant need. 
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STATISTICIANS DOUBT FULL 
WHEAT QUOTA IS DELIVERED 


Toronto, Ont,.—Some doubt is being 
expressed by government statisticians 
that the quota of 280,000,000 bus of 
wheat, which was the quantity allowed to 
be delivered from farms in western Can- 
ada in the crop year, has been reached. 
In July deliveries fell off sharply. Pres- 
ent indications are that the farm carry- 
over may be 35% or more of the entire 
carry-over. At March 31 farm stocks 
of wheat in the prairie provinces totaled 


357,000,000 bus. Deliveries from April 
1 to July 15 amounted to 73,000,000 and 
an additional 21,000,000 to 22,000,000 
were used for seeding the 1943 crop. This 
left a balance of over 260,000 000 bus to 
be marketed, fed or carried over into 
the new crop year. 
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ELEVATOR RATES UNCHANGED 

Vancouver, B. C.—Elevator tariffs at 
this port will continue unchanged for the 
next year, it was announced at the con- 
clusion of the annual visit here of the 
members of the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners for Canada. Dr. D. A, McGib- 
bon, commissioner, and J. Rayner, secre- 
tary, made the trip west. The chairman, 
D, G. McKenzie, was prevented from 
coming owing to the death of his brother. 
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CANADIAN FLOUR SUPPLIES 
READY FOR ITALIAN USE 


Toronto, Onr.—The minister of trade 
and commerce in the Canadian govern- 
ment has stated at Ottawa that this 
country is prepared to supply large 
quantities of flour and wheat to Italy 
for use feeding her people in the event 
of complete surrender of that country 
to the allies, Shipping, he said, may be 
a problem, but it would be overcome as 
far as possible in order to prevent seri- 
ous want in conquered areas. With Italy 
out of the war the shipping situation 
should improve sufficiently to take care 
of this new demand. 

Canada has long foreseen the possi- 
bility of this and has prepared for it. 
In fact, the plans of this country for 
distribution of food and especially flour 
to starving people in war-ridden coun- 
abroad have been a_ subject of 
study at Ottawa for some time. Evi- 
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LOWER EXPORT FIGURE 
IS EXPECTED 


Toronto, ONt.—It is expected 
that exports of wheat and flour from 
Canada in terms of wheat in the crop 
year ending July 31, 1943, will be 
lower than in the previous year, 
when 222,000,000 bus were shipped, 
and considerably under two years ago, 
when exports were 231,000,000 bus. 

Although the combined export 
figures of wheat and flour are expect- 
ed to show a reduction, flour ship- 
ments have increased substantially. 
For the first eight months of the year 
flour exports totaled 35,046,406 bus, 
as compared with 30,426,778 bus in 
the corresponding period of previous 
year, while wheat exports were only 
78,802,262 bus compared with 109,- 
980,776. 

Flour export figures are believed 
to have continued high in the four 
closing months of the crop year, as 
mills have had their entire capacity 
booked up with orders from the 
British government. 


THE FOOD SITUATION IN CANADA 


Toronto, Ont.—Under the well informed and capable leadership of men like 
E. S. Archibald, director of experimental farms, Ottawa, together with others in 
the civil service of Canada, this country is getting increasingly better results from its 


efforts in the department of food production, control and distribution. 


Production 


within Canada has been stepped up vastly since war began and is now at a peak 


which no one considered possible a while ago. 


Of course, the services of many 


business leaders have also been called into play and their experience with problems 
of distribution, pricing and processing has made possible results now apparent. 
The only major item of Canadian production deliberately cut down is wheat. 
Here, it was obvious from the beginning that a surplus over all possible requirements 
at home or abroad existed and would probably continue under normal crop conditions. 
Accordingly, the acreage in wheat was reduced by about 20% and the land so saved 


devoted to other crops. 


Demand for meats and dairy products soon became such 


under wartime conditions that an immense increase in these had to be brought about 
and this was done by organized distribution of feeding grains and: their products 


throughout all Canada. 


A system of subsidized railway charges enabled western 


Canada to ship its surplus of low grade wheat, oats, barley and their products to 
the eastern provinces where feed shortages existed. This movement called for con- 
siderable increase in rail transportation facilities available for long hauls from the 
prairie provinces to Ontario and the eastern farming areas. 

Only those intimately associated with the job of working out details connected 
with these changes in production and handling of Canadian foodstuffs have any 
conception of the magnitude of such a task. Now that the preliminary difficulties 
have been overcome and the country is organized to do the job and to go on doing 
it as long as the necessity lasts it is only just that this outstanding Canadian achieve- 
ment should be recognized. Mistakes costing a lot of money have been made, but 
milling and feed people realize the difficulties control involved and they recognize 
their own obligations to the wartime control authorities for what has been done to 


maintain an even keel in their particular trades. 


A. H. B. 





dence of this is found in the fact that 
Canadian flour has been going to Greece 
regularly every month for a long time. 
Distribution there has been in the hands 
of neutrals. 
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EASTWARD WHEAT MOVEMENT 

Toronto, Ont.—Rail shipments of 
western wheat to eastern Canada from 
the head of the lakes for the 11-month 
period of the crop year ending June 30 
totaled 20,000,000 bus, compared with 
slightly over 9,000,000 bus in the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year. 
Some of this wheat was for grinding in 
flour mills in eastern Canada, but most 
of it was for use as feed for livestock 
and poultry on which the Dominion 
government’s freight subsidy would ap- 
ply. Up to end of May freight assist- 
ance was paid on 12 600,000 bus of grain 
moved from the head of the lakes to 
eastern Canadian points. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND PRICE TOPS 
FOR BREAD SET ON JULY 5 


Toronto, Ont.—Wholesale and re- 
tail bread ceiling prices in Newfound- 
land, which were put into effect on July 
5, are: white, soft bread, in loaves of 
114, lbs, 12c and I4c; raisin or sweet 
bread, in loaves of 114 lbs, 14c and lé6c; 
brown bread, in loaves of 114 Ibs, 12c 
and I4ec. 
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SERIOUS SAWFLY INFESTATION 
Winyirec, Man.—Millions of acres of 
wheat land in Alberta and Saskatchewan 
are seriously infested with wheat-stem 
sawfly and upwards of 25,000,000 bus of 
wheat will be lost through the ravages 


of this pest, according to Dr, C. W. Far- 
stad, official in charge of wheat-stem 
sawfly research for the division of ento- 
mology, Lethbridge, Alta. There is lit- 
tle or no indication of any serious losses 
in Manitoba. 
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INITIAL DELIVERIES FIXED 

Wiynirec, Man. — Initial delivers 
quotas for 1943-44 at 484 shipping in 
points in western Canada, effective Aug. 
1, are announced by the Canadian Wheat 
Board. At these points the quota has 
been set at 3 bus per authorized acre 
for wheat and the same per seeded acre 
for rye. Last year the initial delivery 
quota for these grains was 5 bus. 
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BEETLES IN OPEN STORAGE 
Winnipec, Man.—Dr. B. N. Smill- 
man, entomologist of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners, reports the presence of 
red rust grain beetles in Saskatchewan 
wheat stored in open bins and piles 
since last fall, and says the insect is 
becoming an increasingly serious pest. 
Of the wheat inspected, 61% was found 
to be tough and 32% damp or heated 
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BETTER EARNINGS REPORTED 
BY CANADA BREAD CO., LTD. 


Toronto, Onr.—Canada Bread Cv. 
Ltd., Toronto, for the year ending June 
30, 1943, reports a substantial improve- 
ment in earnings, although higher taxes 
brought down the net. Operating profit 
amounted ‘to $793,476, compared with 
$564,537 in the previous year. Net profit 
increased to $237,378 from $183,465. Pro- 
vision for depreciation was higher 4 
$317,597, compared with $256,429.  In- 
come and excess profits taxes amounted 


Stormy 
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to $218,500 as against $122 000 last year. 
Net working capital declined to $130,427 
from $135,520, but a note of $200,000 
was paid during the year in addition 
to an appropriation of $100,000 bonds 
to a postwar rehabilitation account. 

in his remarks to shareholders the 
president mentioned that the profit per 
loaf of bread now amounts to one fifth 
of a cent. Reference was also made by 
an official to the difficulties being ex- 
perienced in supplying demand for cake 
products. Inquiry for cakes has been 
greatly increased by war conditions while 
some of the ingredients necessary for pro- 
duction are extremely scarce. 
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FUEL OIL CONVERSION 
IN MIDDLE WEST ASKED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Middle West in- 
dustrial users of fuel oil are asked to 
cut down on their consumption during 
the coming year by converting equip- 
ment from oil to coal burning, in a state- 
ment recently issued by Petroleum Ad- 
ministrator for War Harold L. Ickes. 
With ‘the full support and approval of 
the Petroleum Industry Marketing Com- 
mittee representing District 2 (the Mid- 
dle West), the Petroleum Administrator 
has set a minimum goal of 15,000,000 bbls 
as the annual saving from the conversion 
of industrial and commercial oil-burning 
facilities in the Middle West to the use 
of the alternative fuel. 

The conversion effort will be aug- 
mented by a jointly sponsored PAW- 
War Production Board program contem- 
plating a reallocation of fuels among va- 
rious industrial consumers now using 
either gas, oil or coal or combinations of 


those fuels, the effect of which also will - 


be a net saving of fuel oil, 

Industry approval of the 15,000,000- 
bbl conversion goal was given at a re- 
cent meeting of the District 2 Marketing 
Committee in Chicago. 

Although PAW has been pushing a 
conversion program in the Middle West 
for several months, the action of the 
Marketing Committee is significant in 
that the petroleum industry and the gov- 
ernment present a united front as to the 
minimum objective to be accomplished. 
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AMERICAN FARM WAGES 
CLIMB TO RECORD HIGH 


American farm wages, 37% higher 
than a year ago, are the highest ever 
recorded in the history of government 
farm records. ~ But higher-paying jobs in 
war industries, with organized labor in- 
sisting on a 40-hour week still hold more 
allure than farm jobs at which men and 
women work an average of 12.8 hours a 
day, The American Institute of Food 
Distribution, Inc. New York, says, in 
pointing out that there are 193,000 less 
hired helpers on farms this year than 
last. These figures are based on June 
1 reports for both 1942 and 1943. 

Higher wages do not mean that farm- 
ers are getting better and more expe- 
rienced labor, the institute says. In 
June of 1942, 14% of farm workers were 
women. The percentage this year 
Jumped to 27%. Children comprise 13% 





of the 1948 farm help as contrasted with : 


4% in 1942. 

On June 1 of last year, monthly farm 
wages, with board were $42.98. This 
year the figure is $59.01 for the same 
group. 

On June 1 of 1942, monthly farm 
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wages without board were $53.20. This 
year the figure is $71.84. 

Farm wages, by the day, with board, 
in June, 1942, were $1.89. This year, 
they are $2.62. Without board, they 
were $2.10 last year. This year, daily 
wages without board are $2.96. 
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NEW CROP WHEAT FINANCING 
Wiynirec, Man.—The Dominion gov- 
ernment is prepared to assist elevator 
companies in the financing of properly 





der 1943-44 quotas, 
arranged. 


Details are being 
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PUSH WORKER DRAFT 
Wasninoton, D. C.—Renewed efforts 
to push legislation permitting the draft- 
ing of citizens on the home front to 
serve in essential industries are being 
made by important officials with the ob- 
jective of enacting the Austin-Wads- 
worth bill into law. With some war in- 
dustries and numerous essential civilian 
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service bill would be pushed next fall 
when Congress reconvenes, possibly with 
administration support. 
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BAKERY EMPLOYEE INJURED 
PirrssurcH, Pa.—Ferris Shia, a 17- 
year-old employee of the Continental 
Baking Co. at Wheeling, W. Va., suffered 
a mangled right arm while at work in 
the plant on July 21. 
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ON EASTERN BUSINESS TRIP 


safeguarded 
against new crop wheat stored on farms 
in western Canada and deliverable un- that 


advances to producers 





services finding it increasingly difficult 
obtain workers, some officials said 
the Austin-Wadsworth 


to 








For bakers who want their 
flours to come to their plants 
already enriched, we offer for 
shipment at once any HUB- 
BARD FLOURS—ENRICHED. 














Vancouver, B. C.—E. E. Buckerfield, 
head of Buckerfield’s, Ltd., is in Toronto 
and Ottawa on a business trip. 


national 





FROM A FLOUR MILL 





Hubbard may be the mill you’ve been look- 
ing for as a source of supply for fine flour plus 
the other services you need to promote your 
business. 


Hubbard is not a small operation—neither 
is it a gigantic one. Hubbard is the ideal size 
of mill to secure close supervision and accurate 
control of all processes, thus assuring careful 
milling and constant uniformity. It is the 
ideal unit for efficient and economical produc- 
tion. Its large storage capacity makes pos- 
sible uniform wheat mixes at all times to 
produce the finest type of Northwestern spring- 
wheat flours. 


Hubbard has a flexibility that makes pos- 
sible prompt and intelligent response to your 
daily or exceptional needs. When you talk to 
a Hubbard representative, you’re talking close 
to the principals of this mill. 


Hubbard Flours bring to your business the 
richer, full-bodied flavor of the finest North- 
western wheats, together with Finer Appear- 
ance, Better Texture, and Larger Volume. Ask 
the Hubbard man who calls on you about the 
type of flour you need—or write the mill. 





Hubbar 


EASTERN BRANCH 


Milling Co. 


MANKATO, MINN. 


410 ELEVENTH STREET, AMBRIDGE, PA 





Sinty-two Years of Quality Milling— 
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RCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 
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"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sSEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 








“WONDERSACK” 


An exceptionally fine, country-milled 
patent flour 


Every barrel ground from selected northern 
and Central Kansas prime, strong wheat. 


MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Capacity 700 Barrels CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 


(Continued from page 67.) 
the book is $2.50, 50% less than former 
Size of the book is 633 pages of 
9x12 inch size, 


years. 
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Slicer Care 

A new booklet, entitled Wartime Slicer 
Care, has been issued by the U. S. Slic- 
ing Machine Co., La Porte, Ind. It is 
offered free to all slicing machine users. 
The booklet aims to help users keep their 
slicers operating with maximum efficiency 
during this period when the manufacture 
of new machines has been restricted by 
the government, Care of the knife, care 
of the sharpening stones, the sharpening 
operation, how to clean the slicer, the 
cause and remedy of uneven slices, care 
of the motor and switch, and information 
telling how users can get immediate serv- 
ice for their slicers are salient points 
emphasized in the book. One portion is 
devoted to a new service plan inaugu- 
rated by the company, making possible 
periodic servicing of machines at a stated 
fee for the intervals covered. 
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Boiler Water 


Boiler Feed Water Conditioning and 
Chemistry is a new publication issued by 
the Cochrane Corp., Philadelphia, which 
deals with the most common processes 
used in feed water conditioning, and a dis- 
cussion of such important factors as the 
characteristics of the hot process water 
softener, zeolite softener, removal of 
gases from boiler feed water, embrittle- 
ment and carry-over. In addition to 
this there is a section devoted to inter- 
pretation of water analyses, conversion 
factors, chemical reactions, tables show- 
ing the formula, molecular weights, 
equivalent weights of all the chemicals 
commonly found in water conditioning 
practice. 








ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


(Questions on page 48.) 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Ine. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 














66 ° 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
lamo n ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











Jones-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas Crrty, Missouri 














1.—False. Frozen yolks contain ap- 
proximately 33% fat. However, as quite 
often sugar or other material is added 
before freezing, the fat content will be 
Sugar yolks, for exam- 
ple, contain about 10% sugar so the fat 
content will be reduced to about 30%. 

2.—True. One pound of butter is com- 
posed of about 80@82% fat, 15% mois- 
ture and 3% salt. It is taken for grant- 
ed that a sour cream, salted butter was 


somewhat less. 


being used. 

The hot water melts the 
shortening, eliminating the lumps of fat 
which produce flakiness. When hot wa- 


3.—True. 


ter is used, the dough should be chilled 
overnight, otherwise it will be sloppy 
and hard to handle. 

+.— False. 
percentage of protein, which will make 


Bread flour contains a high 


a tougher crust. This is especially true 
when the scrap dough is re-used. Great- 
er shrinkage will also result. 

5.—False. 
produced when 11-12 oz of cake flour is 


The best angel foods are 


used with each quart of whites. 


6.—False. By having the top crust too 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 

















“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO” 








NATIONAL MILLING CO. 


Empress 
High Gluten Patent 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 











UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea, Mich. 











BAKERY 
MACHINES 
& OVENS 





—— 


The Finest and Most Efficient Roll Machine 
THE DUTCHESS 
COMBINATION ROLL DIVIDER 
AND ROUNDER 
Dutchess Tool Company, Inc., Beacon,N. 


Manufacturers of Best Bakery Machinery 
Since 1886 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 


ested 
gtory ing” 
“Lah rine BORE 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 








ee 9 
Golden Loaf” tists our 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











PROMPT *. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








MK x zs ; 
GENUINE 
A GLUTEN FLOUR 
Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 


The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Me. 








MAXWELL KULLA 


Manufacturer's Distributor 


All Food Products 


38 PEARL ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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‘SUNNY 
KANSAS" 


dry during proofing, the skin of the 
dough will be toughened so that it will 
not break readily during the first few 
minutes of baking. Dry steam or in- 


sufficient steam in the oven may also 


cause blind tops. Plenty of wet steam 


should be used in the oven so that the 


top will be soft and break or shred 
readily. 
7.—True. This is due to the filling 


the 
The oven should be hot 


reaching the boiling point before 
crust is baked. 
enough so that the crust bakes rather 
fast and the filling does not stew a great 


deal. 

8.—True. While this temperature is 
below the freezing point of water, due 
to the bacteria in the eggs, they do not 


freeze. 
9.—False. Lard is considered 100% 
fat. 


10.—False. 
the dough will be overmixed, resulting in 
an inferior loaf of bread. 


If this procedure is used, 


11.—True. At 325°F the sugar will be 
quite brown in color. 

12.—True. Due to the high percentage 
of impurities in beet sugar molasses, it 
is not used for baking purposes. It is 
generally used for cattle feed. 

13.—True, Due to the modern for- 


mulas containing higher percentages of 
sugar, shortening and moisture, it is not 
However, where 
the humidity is very low or where the 


necessary to use them. 


cakes are not consumed for quite some 
time after baking, it may be a good 
idea to take advantage of these ingre- 
dients. 

14.—False. The 
bread flour is about 73% and in cake 
flour about 78%. 
In 1859, after a great deal 
of experimental work, Pasteur demon- 


starch content of 


15.—True. 


strated that yeast was a living organism 
that caused fermentation. Therefore, he 
has been known by that title. 

16.—False. 


ter the freezing point is 0° and the boil- 


On a Reaumer thermome- 


ing points is 80°. 
17.—False. 


ventative. 


It is used as a rope pre- 


18.—True. At this point all bodies are 
supposed to be devoid of heat. 

19.—T rue. 
small quantities, according to medical 
evidence, is harmful. It is an adulter- 
ant which is used to enable inferior flour 
to be substituted for good flour in order 
Its use Is 


The use of alum, even in 


to make acceptable bread. 
prohibited. 

20.—True. Whole wheat flour contains 
the wheat germ which is high in fat. 
This fat turns rancid very readily. In 
the making of white flour the germ is 
removed as much as possible. 
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POWER TRUCK RULING 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Purchase orders 
for used industrial power trucks must 
be authorized by the War Production 
Board before they can be accepted, in 
accordance with an amended Limitation 
Order L-112 issued July 10. Authoriza- 
tions of acceptance are made on Form 
WPB-1319 (formerly PD-556). 
Supplementary to L-112, the War 
Production Board also issued an amend- 
ed version of L-112-a naming additional 
manufacturers of industrial power trucks 
on the list of those who make models 
which are approved by the WPB and 
come within the provisions of L-112. 





WICHIT 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


2,500 








A grand flour 


to take on 
when some 
other flour 


has not worked 


so well. 


~ 


BBLS DAILY 


KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 


in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 


FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


FLOUR 
MILLS 
COMPANY 
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Spring Wheat 


Flour 
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Durum Wheat 
Flour and Semolina 


NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


GRAND FORKS; NORTH DAKOTA 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








SCRAPING THE SCUTELLUM.— 
Probably the flour milling industry still, 
as a whole, is blissfully ignorant of the 
true significance of the scutellum. High 
time, however, to wake up to it. There's 
no intention here to be frivolous, either, 
for it’s a very serious matter. 

How to explain is not easy, but the nub 
of it is this: that British scientists have 
found that, contrary to the assumption 
generally held until recently, the lion's 
share of B, in a berry of wheat is not 
in the germ but in the layer of cells 
lying between the embryo and the endo- 
sperm, known to botanists as the scu- 
tellum. Nearly as much is contained in 
the epithelium, a fibrous envelope lying 
hetween the scutellum and the endo- 
sperm. Together, these minute cell lay- 
ers contribute about 10 times as much 
B, as does the embryo. 

Let us not get tangled up in inter- 
national units per gram. Indeed, let 
those of us who really want to get 
down to the grams and milligrams of 
this subject turn to the highly interest- 
ing article that gives the scutellum its 
due. This article, called “Location of 
Vitamin B, in Wheat,” was published 
in the Jan. 9, 1943, issue of Chemistry 
and Industry, official journal of the 
British Society of the Chemical Indus- 
try. The author is Alan H. Ward, B.Se. 
of the University of Manchester and 
son of Horace Ward, who owns the Ayn- 
some Laboratories at Grange Over 
Sands, Lancaster. The elder Ward is a 
consulting chemist to the flour and bak- 
ing industry in northern England (Kent- 
Jones is his counterpart in southern 
England). 

Of what practical use was it to find 
out the truth about the scutellum? Mr. 
Ward may surprise you, here, for he 
thinks his discovery might facilitate the 
milling of a high-vitamin white flour 
without retaining in it any of the trou- 
blesome germ, which affects baking qual- 
ity and is likely to develop rancidity. 
He figures that a 75% extraction flour, 
containing no bran or germ, but rein- 
forced by about 1% scutellum and epi- 
thelium, would contain as much B, as 
the present 85% extraction wheatmeal. 
He adds: “It would also be of better 
baking quality and would have the great 
advantage of being white and therefore 
more popular with a nation accustomed 
to white bread.” 

Of course there’s just one little hitch: 
how is the scutellum to be milled into 
white flour at the same time that the 
embryo is milled out? Mr. Ward sug- 
gests the difficulties involved here when 
he records the fact that the scutellum 
experiments were facilitated by the 
painstaking efforts of a British miller, 
who found it necessary “to scrape the 
separate layers of cells from the interior 
of well over 1,000 grains of wheat in 


order to obtain a quarter of a gram of 
sample.” 

But, however difficult it may be to 
scrape off the scutellum, here lies the 
challenge. Will the milling industry ac- 
cept it? 

From the annual report of Harry A. 
Bullis, president of General Mills, Inc., 
to stockholders: “The company continues 
to obtain benefits now from its consistent 
advertising, promotion and service poli- 
cies, and from the known integrity of its 
products.” ... Study the grouping of 
these items, please; and do not overlook 
the fact that not only is advertising there, 
but it comes first. 





This jolly little picture recently was 
sent out, in convenient matrix form, to 
about 1,300 publications of various kinds 
in the United States. It was put in the 
mails by the Office of War Information, 
but there was no explanation from OWI 
as to WHY. A letter of inquiry, under 
date of June 30, has brought no response. 
Perhaps it is too soon, or maybe OWI 
has been having enough other troubles 
to warrant nimbly side-stepping this one. 
If only we could ask Leo, who did it “for 
OWI!” Anyway the picture is just as 
cute as it can be. True, it seems a bit 
fuzzy in ideology—not quite in step with 
the official program of flour enrichment. 
The point may simply be this—that 
Whole Wheat is the hot mamma of the 
bread vitamin triplets, and that Papa 
Enrichment is not related to them at all. 
He’s AWOL, anyway—probably down at 
the corner with his face on the barroom 
floor, yodeling about Sweet Vitamin E. 

LAND OF WHITE BREAD.—Ours 
is the land of the free, certainly, ond 
the home of the brave—but is it not 
also the land of the good white bread? 
Liberty is much—granted; but to the 
despoiled and heel-trodden of Europe is 
not white bread, for the moment at 
least, even more? 

The thought is inspired by what stands 
in the newspapers about the hungry of 
Sicily. In many an occupied town, say 
the war correspondents, the first ques- 
tion asked by the liberated black-bread 
eaters was: “Where is the white bread?” 
Most of these folk had not seen white 


By Carroll K. Michener 














bread for many years—not since fascism 
really seized hold upon the Italian econ- 
omy. 

Why did the question spring to the 
lips of these hungry people? Was there 
something that led them to expect white 
bread from America—not whole wheat 
bread, or even 85% extraction bread, or 
the bread so many of our good nutri- 
tionists naively call merely brown bread? 

The answer, of course, is obvious. 
America is the land of white bread. 
Long may it wave! 

vo ¥ 

In strange and disturbing contrast is 
the recent statement of a Washington 
official that white flour will have little 
place in the program of feeding Eu- 
rope’s freed peoples. Unmilled grains 
and long extraction flours, this spokes- 
man of the Office of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation Operations said, would 
have first call. To a reminder that, ex- 
cept for one lot of long extraction flour 
sent to Russia within the past year, 
all lend-lease shipments had been of 
white flour, most of it enriched, Dr. 
Helen Mitchell, chief nutrition consultant 
of OFRRO, replied: 

“We may send some enriched flour 
for relief purposes, but it is a luxury 
product abroad. It is not the function 
of OFRRO to dictate to any nation 
what its people shall eat.” 

She added that dark breads have been 
traditionally consumed by the peoples 
of Europe. Is it not passing strange, 
therefore, that they should now call 
eagerly for white? We must, it would 
seem from what Dr. Mitchell tells us, weigh 
the report from Sicily with caution; we 
must be scrupulous, indeed, against im- 
posing a fiat of white bread upon people 
long since sufficiently crushed under the 
dictatorships of fascistic misery and 
want. Hunger is another European tra- 
dition. Must we take care lest that tra- 
dition be violated, too? 

OLDER ASPECTS OF AN AN- 
CIENT ARGUMENT.—The whole 
wheat versus white bread controversy 
today hangs mostly on the vitamin peg. 
In the beginning—100 years back in Dr. 
Graham’s day—the critical considerations 
were constipation and certain moral as- 
pects somewhat mystically associated 
with “natural foods.” A transitional point 
may be noted in the following quotation 
from a paper read by the renowned W. 
W. Jago, F.C.S., before a convention 
of the National Association of British 
and Irish Millers at London, on Oct. 
26, 1883: 

“The vexed question of the relative 
nutritive values of whole meal and 


dressed flour may be here referred to. 


The advocates of the use of whole meal 
bread point to the greater amount of 
nitrogenous or flesh forming materials it 


contains; that amount is, however, only 
the difference between 11.0 and 10.5%, 
while the quantity of starch—also a most 
important foodstuff—increases by 5%. 
The ash is also diminished, and this, it 
should be remembered, represents the 
phosphates and other inorganic salts 
supplied to the body by bread. The im- 
portance of this diminution is, however, 
very little, because these substances are 
always supplied in quantities, far more 
than necessary, by white bread and 
other ordinary articles of diet; this is 
proved by their presence in the waste 
secretions of the body. 

“The great difference caused by the 
separation of bran is the removal of the 
cellulose, and this substance, it should 
be remembered, has just the same nutri- 
tive value as sawdust. I do not say, be 
it noticed, that bran has only the same 
nutritive value as sawdust. 

“It is often urged that whole meal 
is the only natural form of flour; I am 
afraid that the word natural is here a 
platitude which may mean anything or 
nothing. The wheat berry is naturally 
that portion of the plant designed to 
propagate the species; its every condi- 
tion is such that it may be compared 
to a charged shell with fuse attached: 
the slightest encouragement in the way 
of damp and warmth causes the germ 
to attack the other portions of the seed 
vigorously; this is an admirable a:- 
rangement for the reproduction of wheat, 
but it does not answer when we wish 
to keep the nutritive portions of the 
meal in a stable condition for our own 
consumption. In whole meal the germ 
and active converting agents of the grain 
are still present, and although their 
plant-producing power is destroyed the) 
are still active, inasmuch as that they 
can still attack and decompose the 
starch, etc., of the grain. For this rea- 
son it becomes so necessary to remove 
the germ and the bran as completely «> 
possible.” 

What, we can’t resist wondering, wil! 
be the desiderata half a century hence? 

Ss 8 

Nowadays we tend to discount th 
value of what used to be almost the sol 
objective of advertising; namely, 
create familiarity. That familiarity alon: 
is a great sales asset, and that it can 6 
secured most quickly through advertisin’ 
repetition, was almost the earliest dis 
covery about advertising. ‘Thus all th: 
early salesmen of space preached such 
doctrines as “Keep Your Name Befor 
the Public,” “Repetition Makes Reputa 
tion,” “Keeping LKverlastingly at /! 


Brings Success.” If we hadn’t forgotten 
how true this is there would be more 
consistent schedules in pubdlications.— 
From the Diary of an Ad Man in Ad 
vertising Age. 
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BAKERY EARNINGS UP 
IN PAST SIX MONTHS 


Larger Firms Show Increased Profits for 
First Half of 1943 in Most 


Instances 


New York, N. Y.—Increased earnings 
for the first half of 1943 are shown by 
all of the larger companies which report 
semi-annual results. 

General Baking Co., for the 26-week 
period ended June 26 (after estimated 
federal taxes), showed net 
$843,562, compared with $802,281 for 
the corresponding period of 1942. 

National Biscuit Co. reported for the 
quarter ended June 30, net profit of 
$2,526,447, after taxes and other charges, 
comparable with net profit of $2,062,249 
in the like 1942 period. 
the 12 months ended June 30, aggregated 
$11,089,972, compared with $9,941,872 in 


the preceding year. 


profit of 


Net profit for 


For the six months ended June 30, 
Consolidated Biscuit Co. showed net in- 
come of $147,451, with no comparative 
figures available. 

Frank G. Shattuck Co., bakers and 
confectioners (Schrafft’s Stores), ended 
the June 30 quarter with net of $290,- 
505, against $238,523 in the preceding 
period. Six months sales were $11,- 
$20,097, compared with $10,208,695 with 
net income $527,267 after taxes and 
charges, against $274,792, 

The Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. showed 
net profits for the six months ended 
June 30, amounting to $674,908. The net 
in 1942 for the period ending June 30 
was 4639,505. 

Previously, the Ward Baking*Co. re- 
ported net income of $823,046 for the 
26-week period ending July 3, as com- 
pared with $431,766 for the correspond- 
ing period last year. 
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“EAR CHOPS” DEFINITION 
INCLUDES GROUND HUSKS 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The definition of 
“ear corn chops” in the regulation es- 
tablishing maximum prices for certain 
corn products used for animal consump- 
tion was broadened July 14 by the Office 
of Price Administration to include the 
husk of the corn when it is ground to- 
gether with the corn and the cob. This 
action was taken through amendment 
No. 1 to Maximum Price Regulation No. 
401 (Certain Corn Prorducts for Animal 
Consumption.) The amendment be- 
came effective July 20, 1943. 


INDICTMENT AGAINST A. & P. 
WILL BE TRIED IN COURT 


The Federal Appellate Court in New 
Orleans has declined to uphold a north- 
ern Texas court judgment dismissing 
an indictment against the New York 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., charg- 
ing violation of the Sherman anti-trust 
act by conspiracy to monopolize inter- 
State commerce in food. 

The court, by a two to one decision, 
reversed and remanded the case for 
further proceedings against the A. & P. 
on the ground that there was insuffi- 
cient cause for quashing the indictment. 
It said that while the information was 
meager, fuller information, if requested, 
could and should be supplied by a bill 
of particulars. 


The court’s opinion held, however, that 
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the indictment was “fatally defective” as 
to Business Organization, Inc., and Carl 
Byoir and was rightfully dismissed. 

The latters’ “alleged complicity,” said 
the court, “seems to have no other fac- 
tual predicate in the indictment than 
that they were public relations counsel 
for one of the corporate defendants, and 
the demurrer of Business Organization, 
Inc., should have been sustained.” 

In New York an A. & P. official who 
declined to be quoted directly said the 
court decision was purely technical and 
“simply means the issues will now be 
tried in court.” 


He added that the charges “were in- 
troduced to support a ‘Justice Depart- 
ment anti-trust’ division theory that the 
people of the United States have no 
right to patronize a company if their 
patronage will make the company grow.” 
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TO BUILD FEED PLANT 
The Higginbotham interests in Daw- 
son county have announced intentions of 
constructing a feed plant in Lamesa, 
Texas, to cost approximately $200,009. 
Chicken, cow, cattle, sheep and pellet 
feeds are to be milled at an estimated 
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daily output of 100 tons. Roscoe Holton 
of Lamesa, Texas, is general manager 
of the Higginbotham interests in Daw- 
son and Gaines counties. 
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GROCERY BUSINESS SOLD 

Prrrsspurcu, Pa.—The Jesse C. Stewart 
Co. is disposing of its grocery business 
at 568-580 South Aiken Avenue ware- 
house to the John Sexton Co. of Chicago, 
Ill. The Stewart company will continue 
in the flour, feed and grain business from 
its Iron City elevator property at 1227 
West Carson Street, Pittsburgh. 
















UNIFORM WEIGHT AND SIZE. 
Every Cube” the same. Figure point 
cost on orders exactly. 





ANYONE CAN CARRY IT. 50-ib. “Cubes” 
stack compactly. 





NO WASTE. Box folds flat. Liner peels 
away cleanly. / 
° 





CUBE SHAPE DIVIDES ACCURATELY. 
slice into needed weights. 











MAY 


~ 


ENWEW 


CUBE! 


... see how many ways 
it steps up shop efficiency 


Your first duty 
to your country 


UY WAR BONDS 





Vreamay now comes to you in a handy 50-lb. fiberboard 
“Cube” with specially designed cellulose lining. 

The new Vreamay “Cube” makes it simple to figure points on 

any size order. Makes cost control more accurate, too. It’s far 


easier to handle and store. 


&) It’s here—Vreamay in a new, modern, practical container! 


The “Cube” opens instantly, makes Vreamay easier to get at 
. +. prevents waste. Measuring is faster. The perfect cube enables 
you to slice off exact measures of shortening. 

Besides—you get this new, easier-to-use Vreamay “Cube” at 
the same per pound price as the tierces. Vreamay itself, of 
course, is the finest specialized shortening you can buy. 

No war essential materials are used in the new Vreamay “‘Cube’’ , 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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New Plan Promised... 





Washington Correspondent of THE NORTHWESTERN 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Is the stage be- 
ing set by the administration for a grad- 
ual and unsuspected transition into state 
socialism ? 
food industry officials in Washington. On 
July 23 the President announced that a 


This question is disturbing 


new program was being planned for 
food, but he did not reveal any details. 
Government officials with entree to White 
House circles, however, are not so reluc- 
tant to talk. If their thinking is an 
index of what is being devised, the gov- 
ernment is preparing the way to bring 
the food industry under a control pro- 
gram that may easily wreck all but the 
financially strongest companies even 
though the plan was only designed for 
use during the war emergency. 

When the first shock of the recent 
announcement of the new hog ceilings 
passed, cool analysis revealed that cer- 
tainly the authors of that price level 
were not unaware of the implications. 
It meant a freezing of the food price 
structure with all its present inequities 
and imbalances. It frankly was a step 
toward farm price inflation. OPA offi- 
cials candidly admitted that their pro- 
gram was “out the window.” Officials 
there wanted lower hog prices and 
around this recession they hoped to ef- 
fect some readjustment of obvious mis- 
alignments in the whole price structure. 
More cynical observers, however, were 
not surprised, knowing that officials near 
the top at OPA were torpedoing OPA 
Chief Brown's policies when they reached 
the top group at the White House. 

This top policy group measures price 
decisions primarily on political reactions. 
The soundness or unsoundness of a price 
action is a secondary consideration. In- 
fluencing their price policy is a fixation 
of approval on British pricing policies 
which involve government purchase and 
resale at a loss as a means of maintain- 
ing a stabilized price mechanism. 

Men high up in food industry circles 
here foresee the government control 
noose drawn tightly around the food in- 
dustry after the administration advisors 
have aligned large voting groups to the 
administration standard. These two 
groups to whom the government is now 
directing attention are labor and _ the 
farmer. When they have been placed 
safely on a preferred price plateau, then 
the government controls can be quietly 
placed on production, processing and dis- 
tribution of all foods. 

Many incidents and statements made 
by government officials reveal that this 
program is far from fantastic. It is 
very real. The only question is how soon 
will it be invoked. Recently at a meet- 


ing in California a spokesman from the - 


Department of Agriculture stated that 
one alternative which the government 
might utilize was a contract with farm 
producers and poultry and livestock rais- 
ers under which these individuals or 
companies would be told to raise certain 
quantities of specific commodities which 
the government would buy at stipulated 
prices. Failure to meet contracted goals 
would bring about penalties in the form 
of lower prices. 


... to Solve Food Muddle 


Is Full Government Control of Food Plants Coming? 


By EMMet DOUGHERTY 


Other officials at OPA have been more 
specific and do not modify this sug- 
gested alternative but quite frankly say 
that it will be the program for next 
year. It may be significant that WFA 
is not talking 1944 acreage goals with 
canners at this time. They defer such 
inquiries with statements that other plans 
are under consideration. 

In order to maintain OPA price levels 
of 1942 on canned foods the CCC stepped 
into the price picture and has subsidized 
canners’ output on the major vegetabie 
crops. This is the basis of the purchase 
and resale at a loss program now under 
study for all foods. It would be ex- 
tended to the grains as well as to the 
minor vegetable crops. Fresh vegetables, 
fruits, cereals and animal feeds could 
be brought under through government 
controls over the basic commodities. 

Deliveries of the contracted farm and 
animal production would be directed to 
government selected processing plants 
which would be allowed ‘service charges 
and nominal profits for their operations. 
Distribution of the processed products 
would also be at government direction. 
Normal market areas and spheres of 
influence would be overridden on_ the 
grounds that cross-hauling of products 
was wasteful and that the transportation 
system could not stand the strain. 

On Aug. 2, WFA announced a higher 
support program for raisins and dried 
CCC will buy all the crop at 
the new levels and resell the civilian 
portion of it at last year’s prices. 


prunes. 


OPA officials who are among the group 
who go a separate way from Adminis- 
trator Brown are talking about national 
prices for national grades. What they 
plan is to adept the freight equalization 
method now used by national advertisers 
and to market a product processed to a 
government grade standard at one price 
in all national markets. 

All of which is a tacit confession that 
price control over food cannot work or 
at least it cannot work under the philos- 
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WAVES BIRTHDAY 
CAKE 
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PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—A cake weigh- 
ing 500 Ibs graced a birthday celebra- 
tion of the first anniversary of the 
WAVES, the Navy women’s auxil- 
iary organization, in Philadelphia, 
July 30. The cake was presented to 
the WAVES by the members of 
Bakers’ Union Local No. 6. It was 
in the shape of a battle-wagon and 
was eight feet in length. Like some 
of Uncle Sam’s big battlecraft, it was 
built in sections. Then it was assem- 
bled in a bakery. It was decorated 
with miniature signal flags spelling 
“Happy Birthday to the WAVES.” 
During the celebration the cake was 
cut into 8,000 pieces and distributed 
among the guests. 
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ophy of OPA as it exists today. 

Could the food industry stand the 
strain of such a program even though 
it was limited to the war emergency? 
Only the strongest could survive in the 
opinion of most business men. The 
smaller and financially weaker firms 
probably would be wiped out. The lib- 
eral philosophers of the government 
could never accept the theory of the 
necessity and utility of the middleman 
and the wholesaler. At best they have 
been regarded as unpleasant parasites 
to be removed at the first opportunity. 
Consider for example the retail and 
wholesale regulations which accent the 
price advantage of the chain store over 
the small independent. 

Congressmen now at their homes on 
recess probably will hear the unrest that 
is reported prevalent throughout the 
country. Not unrest about the prose- 
cution of the war, but unrest about the 
uncertainty of their new high incomes, 
unrest over the changing and uncertain 
course that OPA has pursued over price 
and ration policies. Congressmen will 
be told to do something and will prob- 
ably return to Washington with a pot- 
pourri of conflicting ideas to be con- 
fronted with an administration program 
that has been drawn in their absence. 

If the returning congressmen do not 
have a plan, and if prices have risen 
sharply by fall—which competent ob- 
servers think probable—labor will lead a 
demand that the government plan be 
adopted. 

Events appear to be conspiring with 
the administration planners. Stock 
prices are rising in a straight line with- 
out corrective reactions. SEC Chairman 
Ganson Purcell has been named to the 
OWM, indicating that the government 
does not intend to let security prices 
soar and drain off money that the gov- 
ernment wants for the war bond pro- 
gram. 

There is some talk over the reinstate- 
ment of the food stamp program, but it 
is questionable if that plan is necessary. 
With the government owning the total 
food output and able to order its dis- 
tribution to stores where it is felt the 
food is needed, it is difficult to see why 
a food stamp plan would be required. 
If the government can lose money at 
processor or producer levels what would 
prevent it from taking similar losses in 
certain stores at retail? 

Government controls over the food in- 
dustry have been extensive, but nothing 
like those over the heavy manufacturing 
industries, which have lost all or nearly 
all of their civilian trade. Top policy 
people now think that moves have been 
too slow toward gearing the food in- 
dustry to the war program in the same 
way that the automotive industry was 
taken over. Sober-minded men in Wash- 
ington think that is what is to be looked 
for now. How soon it will come re- 
mains to be seen, but if the war con- 
tinues it appears to be inevitable. How- 


ever, heavy industry has been paid for 
its new plant equipment and obviously’ 
will not be useful to a government after 
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the war unless industry slides unwitting- 
ly into state socialism through the con 
trols over food, which the administration 
may now be planning under the guise of 
holding down prices and staving off in- 
flation. 
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ELEVATOR SUIT DISMISSED 

Lovisvitie, Ky.—Judge Burnett, of the 
Jefferson County Circuit Court, has dis- 
missed a suit brought by Lewis G. Kaye, 
of Louisville, asking that a receiver ‘de 
appointed for the Kentucky Public Ele- 
vator Co., Louisville, grain storage con- 
cern. Mr. Kaye contended that rail- 
roads, which control the preferred stock 
of the company, had arranged to sell the 
property to the Early & Daniel Co., Cin- 
cinnati, without regard for the rights 
of common stockholders. 
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AAA CAN TALK 


* * *K 
Regulation Prohibiting Agency 
From Distributing Informa- 
tion Withdrawn by Jones 





Wasuinoton, D. C.—Acting on pro- 
tests from congressmen, the Agricultural 
Adjustment Admin‘stration has with- 
drawn regulations issued recently }ro- 
hibiting its 200,000 state and local farm- 
er committeemen from distributing A.\A 
information to the pres; and radio. 

The regulations were based upon a 
provision of the recently enacted Le}. rt- 
ment of Agriculture supply bill prohibit- 
ing the use of federal funds to pay sal- 
aries and expenses of regional, state and 
local press agents. 

The department solicitor, in a memo- 
randum interpreting the congressional 
provision, had advised the AAA to in- 
struct its committeemen and field work- 
ers to refrain from distributing inforiia- 
tion and from making speeches in behalf 
of the AAA or its crop programs. 

Shortly after the AAA regulations 
were sent to the field, protests began ar- 
riving at the office of Marvin Jones, 
War Food Administrator, from members 
of Congress. The AAA is under thie 
Food Administration. 

The congressmen protested that the 
AAA regulations imposed a gag upon 
committeeme~ which Congress did not 
intend. 
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KENTUCKY FEED TONNAGE 
IN 1942 TOTALS 426,805 


Tonnage of commercial feeds sold in 
Kentucky in 1942 totaled about 426,805, 
according to a report issued by the feed 
control officials of that state. The esti- 
mate was compiled from the number of 
tax tags issued. 

About 43% of the volume was straig/it 
by-product feeds, 53.7% special purpose 
feeds and the small remainder of a mis- 
cellaneous nature. Of the 229,000 tons 
of special purpose feeds, 27% were dairy 
feeds, 51% poultry, 101% hog and 3.5% 
for horses. 

Largest tonnage of the straight by- 
products feeds included: cracked corn 
22,105, wheat brown middlings or shorts 
20,900, wheat by-product with corn bran 
20,300, hominy feed 18,275, wheat gra) 
middlings or shorts 18,075, wheat mixed 
feed 16450, ground wheat 12,170, soy- 
bean oil meal 12,020, cottonseed meal 
11,100. 
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* NEWPRESIDENT * 


Lee B. Thomas, formerly vice presi- 
dent and general manager, has been made 
president of the Edward Katzinger Co., 


Chicago pan manufacturers. Arthur 
Keating, for many years president of the 
firm, becomes chairman of the board. 
M. K. Schrager, formerly secretary, is 
now first vice president and secretary of 
the company. Robert B, Burns becomes 
assistant secretary in addition to his for- 
mer position as comptroller. Other offi- 
cers of the firm remain unchanged. 





FUTURES TRADING IN JUNE 
SHOWS GREATER ACTIVITY 


Wasuineton, D. C.—With the excep- 
tion of corn in which futures trading 
ceased altogether on June 25, there was 
a revival of activity in grain futures 
transactions during June, according to 
the monthly summary of trading by the 
War Food Administration. 

Wheat futures turnover on the Chicago 
Board of Trade amounted to 145,000,000 
bus, compared with 98,000,000 bus in 
May, while trading in rye and oat futures 
reached the highest monthly levels on 
record—195,000,000 bus and 80,000,000 
bus, respectively. 

There was a further increase in wheat 
futures prices during the month, the 
July future at Chicago closing at 146%/,c 
bu, a net increase of 21,c during the 
month. Rye and oat futures prices ad- 
vanced more noticeably, the July rye 
future closing at 1081,¢ bu, up 714,¢ for 
the month, and oats at 673,c, up 4c. 
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SMALL SCALE MEETING 
FOR NATIONAL IN FALL 


Cuicaco, Inu.—At a meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Grain and Feed 
Dealers National Association in Chicago 
recently, it was decided to hold a meet- 
ing of directors and officers in St. 
Louis on Sept. 26-27 at the Statler Hotel. 
While there will be no general 
convention with any entertainment pro- 
gram, there will be a conference and 
speaking program arranged to which all 
members will be welcomed. Members 
of the executive committee, before de- 
ciding to hold only a business session 
this fall, obtained expressions of opinion 
from all directors and from many mem- 
bers. There was a strong majority who 
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thought that a full scale convention 
should be avoided as long as the railroad 
and hotel situation continues as bad as 
it is. Secretaries of affiliated associated 
associations will be expected to meet 
with the officers at St. Louis. 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division July 30, 1943, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 


























Port Arthur— Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Semi-public ter- 

TRIMERS oc cece 55,856 1,426 6,522 8,212 
Private terminals 1 “a 39 13 
TORRE cccecece 55,857 1,426 6,561 8,224 

Vancouver-New 
Westminster . 17,204 ein 18 17 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
VROONS. cccccsne 14,951 29 120 
Churchill ....... 2,617 
VECtOTER ce cscccse 1,017 
Prince Rupert .. 1,210 
TOTO ce vccnes 92,856 1,426 6,637 8,361 
YeOGP OBO .cccees 167,465 194 740 1,377 
Receipts during week 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 3,437 76 2,795 2,187 
All other public 

and semi-public 
terminals, west- 

GPR DIV. ccsess 38 os 27 19 
TE. Se20 eens 3,476 76 2,822 2,206 

Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

BAD 664 8se02% 4,253 2,367 1,873 

Dn. Se keeanens 329 3 592 262 
All other public 

and semi-public 
terminals, west- 

GPM GIWS tenes 159 17 11 
WO sc ussinns 4,741 3 2,975 2,146 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1942-July 30, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..115,998 3,773 62,854 50,814 

All other public 


and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
QR Gi¥. scsucs 6,747 oe 808 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1942-July 30, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..187,474 2,578 58,939 33,810 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div. 


1,365 


9,599 ss 749 «1,238 





United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
July 24, 1943, and July 25, 1942, as reported 
to the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bus (000's omitted): 
Canadian 
--American— -—in bond— 
July 24 July 25 July 24 July 25 


1943 1942 1943 1942 
WRGRE ceccee 210,539 256,186 9,574 15,674 
OPM cccsenve 5,811 51,774 oe ine 
CORN <civever 6,361 1,613 358 ese 
Err ere 23,180 17,206 868 1,331 
Barley ...... 10,197 2,951 1,355 este 
Flaxseed .... 97 924 ‘ 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets July 24 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, none (86,000) bus; corn, 
964,000 (6,165,000); oats, none (none); rye 
23,000 (24,000). 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States July 
31, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
Baltimore ....... 475 ee . 
BROGtOM sec ccc. 1,371 os “s o% 
POUEEEEO cc cccccces 3,403 965 11 1,492 
BENE cciceoce 102 331 ea 494 
2. rrr as a 291 
New York «sc. 461 es 
pS Serres 624 
Philadelphia .... 912 = a 4 
ee rr ree 194 642 = 110 
DORR avevciscs 7,542 1,938 11 2,387 
July 24, 1943 8,396 627 111 1,813 
Aug. 1, 1942 - 13,145 se 288 ov 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output reported 

to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 

cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 

Northwest, in sacks (cwts), with compara- 
tive figures for the previous weeks: 

co Week ending 
July 17 July 24 
49,842 *39,768 








July 31 
Five mille 2.0 *42,510 


*Four mills. 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at principal primary points for the week 

ended July 31, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: . 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 

Minneapolis .. 203 67 21 28 51 468 

eer 15 18 13 98 49 98 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending July 31, in tons, with comparisons: 


7~Receipts— -Shipments— 
1942 


1943 1942 1943 94 
Minneapolis ase --- 15,360 8,550 
Kansas City 725 1,950 5,950 4,100 
Milwaukee 10 eo 2,740 3,340 


“I’ve got the 
power to 
help you 
gain today’s 
larger 
market!" 
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Todey’s the time to let the Big Jo family of flours help push 
your sales curve above the increased average. 

When Big Jo uniformity comes in the plant, production 
troubles go out. Extreme range of flour tolerance covers most 
production situations that ordinarily 
develop shop production “headaches”. 

Try Big Jo — and the rest of his 
family—in your shop. You'll find he’s 
a powerful helpmate. 


THE BIG JO FLOUR MILLS 


Wabasha, Minnesota 








BAKERS 


Cake Flour 





Quality Cake Flour of the Best 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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WHEAT 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
— 
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MILLERS IN CHICAGO 


Among visitors in Chicago last week 
were: Milton P. Fuller, Thomas Page 
Mill Co., Topeka, Kansas; Philip H. 
Postel, Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mas- 
coutah, Ill; F. A. Tucker, J. Allen Smith 
& Co., Ine. Knoxville; Fred Borries, 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville; 
George P. Urban, George Urban Milling 
Co., Buffalo; Jess B. Smith, Associated 
Millers of Kansas Wheat, Kansas City; 
Dr. W. H. Strowd, National Soft Wheat 
Millers Association, Nashville. 


LIEUTENANT TOBLER ENGAGED 


The engagement of Lieutenant Walter 
E. Tobler, son of Mrs. Emil O. Tobler 
and the late Mr. Tobler, member of the 
firm of Tobler, Ernst & Traber, New 
York bolting cloth firm, to Miss Eleanor 
Vanderburgh Chapman, an- 
Lieutenant Tobler is with the 


has been 
nounced, 
mountain stationed at Camp 
Hale, Colo., familiar terrain, since part 


of his education was in Switzerland. 


troops, 


HOME FROM THE HILLS 


L. A. Viviano, Jersey City flour bro- 
ker, and Thomas Coulter, New York 
flour returned to New York 
July 29 after two weeks’ golfing at Lake 
Morey, Fairlee, Vt. Unexpectedly, on 
the of the White Mountain 
Express, was Mrs. Louis M. Orr, of the 
New York Offices of Tusk NortuwestTerNn 
Mituier, returning from a 
Sugar Hill, N. H. 


jobber, 


same run 


vacation at 


IN NEW YORK 


Carl Allen, bakery 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 


service division, 
apolis, was a visitor during the week 
with the Chinski Trading Corp., New 
York. 


SOYA FLOUR TECHNICIAN 


Floyd Crego, bakery technician in the 
soya flour department of Spencer Kel- 
logg & Sons, Inc., called on David Cole- 
Inc., New York flour 
during a recent eastern trip. 


man, brokers, 


CONGRESSMAN IS GUEST 

J. Percy Priest, representative in Con- 
gress from the sixth Tennessee district, 
was a guest at a recent luncheon meet- 
ing of the Nashville Flour Club. He 
made an informal talk on the situation 
in Washington with particular reference 
to the tieup in corn supplies. 


VISIT IN MISSOURI 
Cohen T. Williams, manager of the 
Royal Flour Co., Nashville, and Mrs. 


Williams have returned from a stay in 
Farmington, Mo. En route home they 
visited Mr. Williams’ brother, Joe D. 
Williams, of the United States Coast 
Guard, stationed at Paducah, Ky. 
PROMOTES WHEAT CONTEST 

Dr. John H. Parker, director of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Association, 
was in Kansas City recently making 
arrangements with the Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce and with the 
Kansas City Board of Trade for a mill- 
ing and baking contest and wheat qual- 
ity exhibit at the American Royal Live- 
stock Show, to be held in Kansas City 
Oct. 13-15. He met with Walter H. 


Atzenweiler, agricultural commissioner of 
the Kansas City Chamber of Commerce, 
and Walter Scott, secretary of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade. On July 31, 
Dr. Parker made a trip to Craig, Mo., 
with E. L. Rickel to promote the plant- 


ing of certified seed of Clarkan soft 
wheat. 
NEW YORKER IN KANSAS 


EK. S. Thompson, New York represen- 
tative of the William Kelly Milling Co., 
spent a few days visiting the Hutchin- 
office continued to 
Marysville, Kansas, to visit his parents. 


son, Kansas, and 


WHISPERING 


“I guess I need a seeing eye dog and 
a tin cup and pencils,” whispered P. 
H. Baum, secretary-treasurer of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, after a week without voice. The 
bronchial difficulty follows on the heels 
of a few days spent in a hospital re- 
cently for treatment of his eyes. Mr. 
Baum has stayed on the job, but re- 
quired a stand-in for telephone conver- 
sations. 


ACME ACTIVITIES 

J. L. Yergler, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Acme Flour Mills 
Co., Oklahoma City, has returned from 
a business trip to Dallas. Acme plant 
included Ray Wright, Fort 
Worth, representative in west Texas for 


visitors 


the Acme company, and Denny Denhol- 
len, Dallas, east Texas representative. 
BAKERS IN ATLANTA 

Among out-of-town bakers visiting in 
Atlanta the week were R. A. 
Grant, owner of the Asheville (N. C.) 
Baking Co., accompanied by Mrs. Grant; 
George Ball, Ball’s| Bakery, Opelika, 
Ala; Cecil King, King’s Bakery, Chat- 


past 


tanooga, Tenn., and Carter Estes, treas- 
of the Georgia Bakers Council, 
and of the firm of Small & 
Estes Bakery, Gainesville, Ga. 


urer 
member 


SON’S GRADUATION 


M. C. Sauer, Oklahoma City, sales ex- 
ecutive of the Southwestern Division of 
General Mills, Inc., will go to Victoria, 
to attend the graduation 
of his son, Richard D. Sauer, aviation 
cadet, when the young man will get his 
wings and receive his commission. Mrs. 
Sauer will accompany her husband. 


Texas, soon 


SOUTHWESTERN TRIP 


Walter Barry, Minneapolis, vice presi- 
dent and head of the grocery products 
division of General Mills, Inc., was a 
visitor in Oklahoma City and in Texas 
coastal towns. 


IN MINNEAPOLIS 


T. R. Troutner, Philadelphia manager 
for the Russell-Miller Milling Co., and 
R. W. Smith, Buffalo manager, are visit- 
ing in Minneapolis. 


IN THE SOUTHEAST 


E. E. Bosin, assistant to general man- 
ager, Omar, Inc., Omaha, visited local 
representatives in the Southeast. 


AT HEADQUARTERS 


W. S. Hitchings, special representative 
for the Atkinson Milling Co. in eastern 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and the South- 
east, spent two days at company head- 
quarters in Minneapolis last week. 


RANCHER CORMACK 

George Cormack, former general su- 
perintendent for General Mills, Inc., but 
now retired and living on his cattle 
ranch near Sheridan, Wyo., is visiting 
old friends in Minneapolis. 


JOINS CCC 

A. T. Sindel, traffic commissioner of 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange, after 
Aug. 16 will be connected with the CCC 
at Kansas City, 





* SAFETY AWARD PRESENTED * 





Honoring the safety record of employees at the Swans Down flour mill of 
Igleheart Bros., Inc., in Evansville, Ind., Mrs. Anne Barnard, direcor of women’s 
activities of the National Safety Council, recently presented an award to William : 
H. Dress, plant superintendent, and Earl J. Heseman, president, while Kate 
Smith, General Foods “star salesman,” beams approval. Ceremony took place 
at CBS studios in New York. Photo, left to right— Mr. Dress, Miss Smith, 


Mrs. Barnard, Mr. Heseman. 
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HOME BREAD DELIVERY 
IN EAST STEPPED UP 


—<o— 


Four Deliveries a Week Now Allowed 
House-to-House Bakers 
by ODT 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—House-to-house 
bakers have obtained a relaxation of the 
ODT delivery restrictions * the eastern 
states gasoline shortage area, which wil] 
permit them to make four deliveries a 
week instead of the present limit of 
three. Thus, bakers will be able to make 
deliveries on the two peak sales days of 
the week, Monday and Saturday. 

Heretofore, house-to-house bakers have 
been compelled to select either Saturday 
or Monday as a delivery day, since de- 
liveries could not be made on two con- 
secutive business days. 

Under General Permit ODT 17-28, 
which became effective July 29, if a baker 
chooses to make four retail deliveries a 
week, he may not make such retail! de- 
liveries on more than two consecutive 
days, nor may he operate a given route 
or in a given area more than two con- 
secutive days. No retail deliveries may 
be made on Sunday. 

The order applies to bread and perish- 
able bakery products, not including dry 
biscuits, crackers, pretzels and_ similar 
bakery products in packages designed 
to retain their palatability for an ex- 
tended period, 
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E. E. MURPHY HAS LOW NET 
AS COURTESY CLUB GOLFER 


CHICAGO, 
large 
stamp 





Inu.—Perfect weather, a 
array of merchandise 
prizes, and a large attendance 
made the thirteenth annual golf tourna- 
ment and outing of the Chicago Bakers 
Courtesy Club, held at the Rolling Green 
Country Club, July 29, one of the most 
successful of the series. 

E. E. Murphy, Calumet Yeast & Grain 
Products Co., had the lowest net score. 
Other members to win prizes were as 
follows: J. E. Crawford, Kraft Cheese 
Co; J. H. Debs, Chicago Metallic Mfg. 
Co; H. Brainerd, Standard Milling Co; 
C. E. Sowles, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 
Sales Co; N. G. Anderson, Bay State 
Milling Co; R. E. Bemmels, Bemmels- 
Vaughan; J. P. Garrow, Chapman & 
Smith Co; H. W. Larsen, Habel, Arn: 
bruster & Larsen Co; W. L. Grewe, Ked 
Star Yeast & Products Co; A. M. Born- 
hofen, Anetsberger Bros; H. E. Bevr, 
Bear-Stewart Co; George Siml, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co; C. H. Grupe, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc; Harry M. Bach 
man; Jon Rumsey, Buda Co; J. P. 
Siebel, Siebel Institute of Technolozy; 
Urban A. Arnold; Earl Butts, Armour 
& Co; H. O. Rinne, Wesson Oi! & 
Snowdrift Sales Co; R. E. Siebel, Sie!vel 
Institute of Technology; L. R. Merr'll, 
General Mills, Inc; C. B. Wright, Bow- 
man Dairy Co. 

Winners among the guests were Juin 
Marshall, Middleby-Marshall Oven (0; 
N. R. Swartwout, Bakers Helper; L-. 
Waldron, Thomas E. O'Neill Co; W. L- 
Dickinson, Durkee Famous Foods; R. G. 
Adair, Kraft Cheese Co; R. Longicy; 
Standard Brands, Inc; E. L. Reiike, 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co; Mar- 
tin Kloser, Bowman Dairy Co; G. KR. 


and war 


.Skarm, Petersen Oven Co; Don Kelly, 


Kelly Flour Co; R. C. Walker, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. 
Winners of special golf prizes were: 
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-C. J. Rundquist, Petersen Oven Co; R. 


C. Nichols, Sherman Hotel. 

For nongolfers a horseshoe tourna- 
ment was held, and winners of this event 
were: F. A. Owens, International Mill- 
ing Co; A. L. Beaver, Humko Co; H. 
Juris, Bear-Stewart Co; S. O. Werner, 
Tue American Baker; Tom _ Dillon, 
Edw. Katzinger Co; D. D. Vaughan, 
Bemmels-Vaughan; J. M. Woods, Lever 
Brothers Co., and John Reget, Wagner- 
Reget Co. 

About 80 golfers took part in the 
tournament, and 115 were present at the 
dinner, where President A. W. “King- 
fish” Fosdyke was chairman. Mr. Fos- 
dyke introduced several guests: Tom 
Smith, secretary American Bakers As- 
sociation; Phil Sheridan, secretary Bak- 
ers Club of Chicago; Oscar Thierstein, 
manager Dowagiac (Mich.) Milling Co; 
Col. W. R. MacKinnon, in charge of 
bakers and cooks training, Sixth Serv- 
ice Command; Lt. E. Marder, Fort 
Sheridan, Ill; V. C. Usher, Bowman 
Dairy Co. and chairman of the member- 
ship committee of Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago, who announced that the final golf 
party of that organization would be held 
at Medinah Country Club, Aug. 24. 

President Fosdyke thanked the com- 
mittee, consisting of Harry Sullivan, of 
Standard Brands, Inc., chairman, Paul 
Clissold of Bakers Helper, and Earl 
Butts of Armour & Co., for having 
arranged for such a successful party. 
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STEPHEN KNIGHT, DENVER 
BAKERY PRESIDENT, DEAD 


Denver, Coto.—Stephen J. Knight, 56, 
head of the Macklem Baking Co., one 





of the largest wholesale bread concerns 
in the Denver area, died recently follow- 
ing a short illness. 

He was born in Denver, May 23, 1887, 
the son of the late Stephen J. Knight, 
pioneer Denver miller. Mr. Knight at- 
tended the Denver public schools and the 
University of Colorado, where he ob- 
tained a civil engineering degree. He 
was engaged, as was his father, in the 
milling and baking business in Denver. 

Mr. Knight was president of the Den- 
ver school board and widely known for 
his philanthropic work. Much of the de- 
velopment in the modernizing and stand- 
ardizing of teaching methods in the 
school system was credited ‘to Mr. Knight. 

He is survived by his widow, three 
daughters and two sons 
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ALABAMA ENRICHMENT LAW 
SAME AS U. S. STANDARDS 


The provisions of the Alabama flour 
enrichment law which becomes effective 
Oct. 1 are practically the same as those 
in South Carolina, Louisiana and Texas, 
the Millers National Federation points 
out. The standards of enrichment which 
are required to be met are the same as 
the federal standards, and the enrich- 
ment law applies to all flour except 
“100% whole wheat flour and specially 
packaged pancake and cake flour.” In 
the case of bakery flour, the miller may 
be excused from enriching his product 
if he obtains from the baker a certifi- 
cate of intent to enrich. 

In degerminated corn meal and grits 
the minimum enrichment levels are 1.5 
mgs of thiamine, 16 mgs of niacin, 13 
mgs of iron per pound, until such time 
as a standard is set for enriched corn 
products by federal authority. The law 
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THE WASHINGTON SPOTLIGHT 


WFA UNDERSTUDY 


By Emmet Dougherty 





F service in five different capacities 
in United States war agencies is any 
criterion of one’s versatility, M. 
Clifford Townsend, once governor of the 
state of Indiana, rates as top man. Late- 
ly appointed as special representative of 
former War Food Administrator Chester 
C. Davis and continuing in that capacity 
under WFA Chief Marvin Jones to have 
contacts with state executives and state 
commissioners and state secretaries of 
agriculture, he left the post of Director 
of the Food Production Administration 
to take up his new duties. 

Previously Governor Townsend had 
served in the now-defunct Office of Pro- 
duction Management, and in Depart- 
ment of Agriculture successively as Di- 
rector of the Office for Agricultural De- 
fense Relations, Administrator of the 
Agricultural Conservation and Adjust- 
ment Administration, and in FDA. In 
his new post—the fifth — Governor 
Townsend will be the food administrator’s 
understudy in relations with the states 
in connection with the activities and 
functions of the War Food Administra- 
tion; a task that is not without its po- 
litical problems and needing the expe- 
rience the ex-governor of a large agri- 
cultural state like Indiana would nor- 
mally be expected to possess. 

On the walls of Governor Townsend’s 
office in the agriculture building hangs 
a somberly framed certificate which 
bears the imprint of the American Farm 
Bureau’s Distinguished Service Award 
for 1942, presented to the robust In- 
dianian for “distinguished and meritori- 
ous service in the interest of agricul- 
ture,” and regarded by him as the cap- 
stone of the 20-odd years he has been 
identified with agrarian activities. He 
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M. Clifford Townsend 


. top man in versatility ... 


got his upbringing on the farm, where 
in 1884 in Hartford county in northern 
Indiana, he first saw the light of day, 
and today asserts he is still a farmer, 
even though he has had some experience 
in political life. 

Governor Townsend attended a one- 
room country school in Blackford coun- 
ty, Indiana, until he reached the sixth 
grade, and thence to the Marion Nor- 
mal School where he took on sufficient 
additional knowledge to become a teach- 
er. His 
were rewarded by becoming country 


pedagogic accomplishments 
superintendent of schools, a position he 
held for 10 years. 

He married a farm girl in 1910 and 


since 1920 he has operated a 360-acre 
corn and livestock farm in Grant county. 
“We have corn, alfalfa, soybeans, etc., 
and with 64 brood sows this past year, 
my son Max, who manages our property, 
is kept out of mischief,” remarked Gov- 
ernor Townsend proudly. 

His farm bureau activities may have 
had something to do with Governor 
Townsend becoming the top man _ politi- 
cally in Indiana. He was one of the 
founders and in 1930-32 was state di- 
rector of the Indiana Farm Bureau; he 
was commissioner of agriculture in his 
home state from 1933 to 1937, being ap- 
pointed by the then governor, Paul V. 
McNutt, and he also served as lieuten- 
ant governor in MecNutt’s regime. In 
the state election of the later year, he 
became the people’s choice for governor, 
and served until 1941. 

He left the governor’s mansion to join 
the Washington war agencies in 1941, 
becoming first a special agricultural ad- 
visor in the Office of Production Man- 
agement. In mid-1941 he transferred to 
the Department of Agriculture as di- 
rector of the Office of Agricultural De- 
fense Relations, which as the war de- 
veloped, was changed to the Office for 
Agricultural War Relations. 

Governor Townsend left the director- 
ship of the OAWR in June, 1942, to 
become Administrator of the Agricul- 
tural Conservation and Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, succeeding R. M. Evans, 
who had been appointed governor of the 
Federal Reserve System. With the cre- 
ation of the Wickard-controlled FDA, 
Governor Townsend was made director, 
which he relinquished to take on the new 
job of negotiator with governors, com- 
missioners and secretaries of state agri- 
culture, et al., on war food problems. 





requires that “grits shall be so enriched 
that not more than 10% of the vitamins 
and minerals are lost by rinsing, or the 
package shall carry the wording ‘Do 
not rinse’ in a conspicuous place.” <A 
somewhat similar provision for enrich- 
ment of degerminated corn meal and grits 
in South Carolina has been suspended 
by the authorities because mechanical 
processes to enrich corn products have 
not been perfected very well as yet. 

Mills doing business in Alabama are 
advised to begin at once to watch the 
movement of their flour into that state 
so as to avoid having their customers 
violate the enrichment law. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





SHORT-CUT IN BUTADIENE 
PRODUCTION DEMONSTRATED 

LawreNncesurG, INp.—Production of 
butadiene for synthetic rubber by a 
short-cut process was demonstrated pub- 
licly for the first time here recently in a 
pilot plant recently completed by Schen- 
ley Distillers Corp. 

The simplified method, according to 
Dr. A. J. Liebmann, director of Schen- 
ley Research Institute, eliminates the 
need for first converting the grain into 
alcohol, a step now necessary in produc- 
tion of a large part of the butadiene 


for the nation’s synthetic rubber pro- 
gram. 

One advantage of the short-cut proc- 
ess, according to Dr. Liebmann, is that 
it uses grain, whereas the use of petro- 
leum, another source of butadiene, de- 
pletes natural resources. 

Dr. Liebmann said the process was 
first investigated by Iowa State College 
at Ames, Iowa, and by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture at its Peoria, 
Ill., research laboratory. He added that 
reports of the work done at the Schenley 
pilot plant are pooled with other research 
data so that all interested groups may 
have the benefit of the findings. 

Visitors to the pilot plant saw how a 
special bacteria is used to ferment grain 
mash and produce butanediol. In the 
new method, the butanediol is esterified 
(combined with acetic acid) to form 
butanediacetate. This product is then 
“cracked” in a molten lead bath and 
transformed into butadiene. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





GENERAL FOODS REPORTS EARNINGS 

New York, N. Y.—General Foods 
Corp. reported July 27 that net earnings 
for the first six months of 1943 were $5,- 
879,031, after provision of $337 500 for 
dividend on 150,000 shares of $4.50 pre- 


ferred stock, or $1.06 a share on the 
5,512,440 common shares outstanding June 
30, 1943, This compares with $5,329,535, 
also after provision of $337,500 for divi- 
dends on preferred stock, or $1.01 a 
share, for the corresponding 1942 period 
on common stock outstanding June 30, 
1942. Sales for the first six months of 
1943 were $119,937,071. compared with 
$110,098,929 for the first half of 1942. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





SAFEWAY SALES REPORTED 

Safeway Stores, Inc. for the four 
weeks ended July 17, shows sales at 
$46,717,064 against $46,529,554 for the 
same period in 1942. For the 28 weeks 
ended at this time sales were off, with 
a net total of $312,405,154, against $321,- 
633,966 for the previous year. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SHERLOCK BAKERY AWARDS 
CONTRACT FOR EXTENSION 
Torevo, Oxu1o.—The Sherlock Baking 
Co,, Toledo, has purchased a new oven, 
which soon will be installed. Company 
has awarded a contract for the erection 
of an addition to its plant at 1938 De- 
troit Avenue, Toledo. The addition will 
be a brick and frame extension of the 
second floor. 


POE 4 oe 
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July 31: spring top patent $3.35@3.55, stand- There is a strong underlying tone to mar- 
ard patent $3.25@3.48, first clear $3.15@ ket, 


much more interest in talking con- 


3.46, second clear $2, family flour $4.42@ tracts, but a disposition to delay actual 
4.50; hard winter short patent $3.35@3.53, signing possibly because crop news is not 


95% patent $3.25@3.48, first clear $2.76@ as 


standard patent $3.72@4.28, first clear $3.37 
@ 3.57. 


plentiful and definite as desired f g 
3.20; soft winter short patent $3.83@4.59, decision. y ®- 


Directions show an increase and 


production up somewhat but there is a 
tight situation in the market for by-prod- 


St. Louis: Slight improvement over past ucts, with output far below market require- 











U. S. FLOUR MARKET 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: A large sale of flour to 
the army July 30, together with an order 
of 200,000 bags or more to a_ southern 
bakery chain brought sales in the South- 
west to 108% of capacity, compared with 
143% the previous week and 28% a year 
ago. 

There was plenty evidence of interest 
during the week both by bakers and fam- 
ily jobbers, most of whom are ordering 
single cars for immediate shipment. -astry 
flour buyers also eager to book, but the 
shortage of soft wheat makes sellers reti- 
cent and not much booking was possible. 

Clears somewhat more plentiful, but prices 
remain about unchanged. Operations up. 
Export business still stalled. 

Quotations July 31: established brands 
family flour $3.80@4, bakers short patents 
$3.10@3.25, 95% $3.05@3.20, straight $3@ 
3.10, first clear $2.50@2.80, second clear 
$2.45@2.60. low grade §$2.30@2.40 (clears 
quoted bulk). 

Of the miils reporting, 3 reported domes- 
tic business active, 11 fair, 4 quiet, 4 slow 
and 2 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Sharp decline in sales, 
which averaged 26% compared to 62% the 
previous week. Probably 70% of sales 
taken by the family trade; operation av- 
eraged 88%, which was the same as last 
week; prices are stable. Quotations per 
sack (cwt) July 31: hard wheat short patent 
flour $3.75@4.40, soft wheat short patent 
flour $3.75@4.40, standard patent $3.65@ 
1.20, bakers extra fancy $3.58@3.62, bakers 
short patent $3.50@3.55, bakers standard 
$3.48 @3.53. 

Omaha: Mills report sales ranging from 
25 to 125% of capacity for the week end- 
ing July $1. Shipping directions fair to 
good, Quotations per sack (ewt) July 31: 
family fancy $3.75, family standard $3.40, 
bakers short $3.30, bakers standard $3.25. 

Wichita: Sales from 70 to 200%, direc- 
tions better than 100%, mills operating 
from 90 to 100%; quotations steady. 

Hutchinson: Business held to modest pro- 
portions, with a few medium-sized lots 
bringing volume to approximate capacity. 
Family trade taking hold a little better. 
Shipping directions taxing mills 

Salina: Millers report demand fair, with 
prices about 3c cwt lower. Shipping direc- 
tions coming in nicely and quite satisfactory. 

Texas: Demand only moderate; sales 
probably average 25 or 30% of capacity, 
mostly routine business in home territory. 
No export business lately, but some mills 
with long established connections in Carib- 
bean area expect a moderate business there 
soon, subsidy or no subsidy. Shipping di- 
rections continue to come in well and opera- 
tions remain at an average around 75 or 
80% of capacity. Prices unchanged; quo- 
tations per sack (ewt) July 30: family 
flour 50's, extra high patent $3.95@4.35, 
high patent $3.70@4.10; standard bakers, 
100’s, 44 or less ash, $3.35 car lot (ceiling); 
first clears, 1000's $2.75@3, delivered group 
3 or Texas common points. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Business picked up a little 
with spring wheat mills last week. No 
large contracting was done, but two fairly 
large eastern companies were in the market. 
Apparently they were able to do business 
at their own price, because companies that 
did not participate say it was placed with 
competitors at 10@15e ewt under what they 
asked. A few fair-sized independents were 
also in the market for moderate-sized lots. 

While the baking trade largely is believed 
to be fairly well covered up until the end 
of the calendar year, there are still a good 
many of the smaller wholesalers who have 
yet to buy. They failed to get in before 
the advance four weeks ago. But most 
mills have a bigger backlog of business on 
their books than for many years past, and, 
consequently, do not look for the heavy con- 
tracting that normally occurs following a 
new harvest. That is, unless something 


unforeseen occurs 
upward. 


Clears, as for many 
strong, and demand far 


to 


rocket whe 


months past, 
in excess ¢ 


weeks; some fairly large parcels sold to the ments at the present time. Spring first 
bakers and cake trade for 120 days’ ship- clears scarce and prices firm. Foreign 


ment. Usual car lot orders heavier than trade uneventful. Disposition of the trade 

for some time. Family trade buying rather seems to indicate that a very lively fal) 
at prices light. High grade clears in good demand market is in prospect as more and more 

at better prices, other grades neglected at housewives relinquish home duties for war 
are very easier values. Jobbers report a little better plants and greater work put on the baker 
of milling demand, with some bookings for 120 days, to supply the food needs of households. 


capacity. Choice spring clears right along otherwise bakers taking care of require- Quotations per sack (cwt) July 31: spring 
are bringing better than standard patent ments buying hand-to-mouth. Shipping di- short patent $3.79, spring standard patent 
prices, and, not infrequently, some impor- rections have eased off. Quotations per $3.69, spring first clear $3.53, hard winter 
tant mills are forced into the market to sack (cwt) July 31: soft wheat bakers pat- short patent $3.74, hard winter 95% patent 
buy clears to keep their customers’ needs ent (ceiling price) $3.98, cake flour $4.58, $3.64, hard winter first clear $3.50, soft 
supplied. straight $3.74, family soft wheat short pat- winter short patent $3.95, soft winter 


The business done 


panies during the 


amounted to about 104% 


pared with 89% 
a year ago. 


a 


by spring 


Quotations per sack (cwt) Aug. 


lished brands_ short 
spring first patent $3.30@3.32, 
ent $3.24@3.27, fancy 


clear $3.10@3.13, 


second 


wheat com- ent $4.29, straight and 95% $4.29, first clear straight $3.90. 


week ending July 31 $3.32@3.75; hard wheat bakers patent (ceil- %, _ 
of capacity, com- ing price) $3.44, family short patent $3.57@ New York: Good sales reported and, while 
week earlier and 54% 3.83, straight and 95% $3.44@3.49, first "ot in large single amounts, they make a 
clear $2.68@3.06; spring wheat bakers pat- ‘4tisfactory total for the market. Jobbers 
3: estab- ent, straight and 95% $3.44. chief buyers, followed by a few of the 
patents $3.39@3.42, iain tay etek sets tin: didi on medium-sized bakers, and the general fee|- 


whole wheat $3.32@3.37. 
Interior mills, including Duluth: 


reports record sales as poor to fairly good; future, and showing a tendency steadily to 
no large orders, mostly car lots, from the advance, the miller is in a dangerous posi- 
smaller trade, for 60- to 120-day shipment. tion. If he buys wheat at this price with- 


Shipping directions none too good, 
inadequate, 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


feed production still 


Chicago: Demand 
the main indifferent 


slowed 
and 


scattered and chiefly in 


Shipping directions, 


and better than 


sales 
small 


however, fa 7 y 7 
Another slight EASTERN STATES 


business. 


standard pat- 
clear $3.28@3.33, first No, 2 


clear $2.58@2.63, $1.70 to $1.72, for cash wheat on track, 


less stalled and stymied. With bids for 
red wheat at Toledo running from 


or 26c rate points to New York, July 30, 
Spotted; equivalent to 27@28c over Chicago Sept. 


sells flour without having the wheat, in 
either event he is out on a limb. And 


reported or 2, on soft wheat, and there is already 
amounts. a ceiling on soft wheat flour. 
irly free 


est 


ing of the trade seems to be bullish, and 
the purchases made in anticipation of ris- 
ing markets. Springs command the stronc- 
interest and replacements of standards 
fairly general. Clears continue at a pre- 
mium, in many instances considerably high- 
er than standards from the same mill, while 
high glutens remain at the ceiling. Kansas 


nl clears also scarce, although their range is 
so mill- out having flour sold to justify it, or if he wider. ” le 


Cake grades from all sections short 


to the point of not being offered at all by 


z many brokers, as the short crop in easte 
there is talk of ceiling being declared most pel and the Rng tc 


up; buyers in any time, probably not later than Aug. 1 


ceilings on western flours 


has nearly put them out of the market. 

Deliveries generally fair and bookings do 

not result from any shortage of supplies 
Quotations per sack (cwt) July 30: spring 


: : ; ; ‘ - high glutens $3.84@3.86, atents 
ee bas ae for family. Buying Buffalo: Demand and sales continue spot- $3°5268 65 = $3 1 gen caterer 
not general, but sales more numerous. De-_ ted, but in the aggregate over the tradin wh state D' ‘sta! “08 

mand good. Quotations && & high glutens $3.58@3.70, standard patents 


per sac 








k (cwt) area, volume booked is in fair proportions. $3.48@3.65, clears $3.35@3.50 


soft winter 


<> straights $3.37@3.88. 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Boston: Business generally slow and usual 


run of commitments in minimum quanti- 





























Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: ties. Baking trade in a better frame of 
Wee mind, with outlook on supplies of some 
WHEAT ingredients somewhat better, but still much 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth concern over possible enrichment of al! 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. white flour. Then, too, fluctuation in mar- 
Pte) BO. cues 136% 138% 143% 145% 137% 138% soak oe 138% 139% ket hardly conducive to commitments in a 
ere 136% 139% ‘ 145% 138% 139% eae Sian 139% 140% broad way, and those few in the trade who 
eur SO sews 137 139% 145% 137% 189% re ae 139% 141% are not covered well ahead prefer to wait 
SOP BE aces 137 139% 146 137% 139% ‘sees nos 139% 141% for further developments. Sales made up 
Ae, 2 .cvas 136% 138% 145% 137% 138% oer a ae 139% 141% of spring and southwestern patents in about 
Se ere 136% 138% 145% 137% 139% sig oe Se acat ta 139 141 — amounts, with no round lots report- 
Portland eattle Winni Live ed. Soft winters not offered freely. Family 
Sept. Dee. Dec. July — ae aes Sones flour remains a drug on the market ani 
July 28 ..... 138 108% 109% Seamer sees ence maven Of dealers’ shelves very slowly, but 
July 29 ..... 138% 108% 109. Sat aneer Till ii] & Hmited amount worked to jobbers for the 
July 30 ..... 139 109 109% eee ee ‘*** '*** purpose of establishing price ceilings. Prices 
Sealy BB ncccs 139 108% 108% aoe, , a eed ion show little change. Quotations per sack 
Aug. $9 .+..+ Holiday eenie han tice ee,» SeWt) July 30: spring high gluten $3.90 % 
o> ie Se So» Agee 108% Feiah ines 2 eee 3-85, Short patent $3.80@3.85, standard pat- 
CORN OATS. ent $3.70@3.75; southwestern short patent 
¢ ” $3.80@3.85, standard patent $3.70@3.75, 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City ‘Chicago Minneapolis Texas short patent $3.78@3.85, standard 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. patent $3.70@3.78, soft winter patent $3.9" 
Suly S68 cass emi . eae sree esas 69% 69% 64% 64% @4, straights $3.80@3.90, clears $3.70@ 3.50 
F BD scces 70 704 551 55 
pad = Haney Text son ae rrt-4 Philadelphia: Very little new to report 
Tuiy $1 ..... 69% 69% 64% 64% concerning market. Prices show no ma- 
Ree, 8 ockes 69% 69% 64% 64% terial change, while demand is without iin- 
pe Sie 69% 69% 64% 64% provement and entire situation unsatisfa:- 
tory. Undertone firm. Jobbers and bak 
— RYE ‘ cr FLAXSEED———_, BARLEY reluctant to pay ruling asking prices an 
Chicago Minneapolis § Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis limiting purchases to small lots to fill out 
Sept. Dee. Sept. Dee. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec, immediate needs. Price structure remains 
July 28 ..... 101% 103% 94% 97% 298 299% 298 eee 100% 201% ‘More OF less nominal. Quotations per sack 
July 29 ..... 102% 104% 95% 97% 297 298% 297 wees: 102 102% «= (ct) July 31: spring wheat short patent 
July 30 ..... 101 103% 94% 96% 297 299 297 pees 102% 103 $3.70 @ 3.80, standard patent $3.60@3.70, firs! 
ae eee 101% 103% 93% 96% 296% 298% a oe 102 102% Spring clear $3.55@3.60; hard winter short 
Aug. 2 ..... 100% 103 93% 95% 297 299 297 aes 102% 103 patent $3.65@3.75, 95%  $3.55@3.60, soft 
oe 100% 103% 93% 96% 297% 299 297% a oe 102% 103 winter straights nominal. 
Pittsburgh: Demand has improved wit! 
SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS shipping directions brisk. Bulk of book- 
: ings handled by average sized bakeries and 
Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- flour jobbers. Interest in new crop is pro- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: nounced, with some fair-sized advance buy- 
eer Minneapolis weer 4 City St. Louis Buffalo ing noted. Prices are at full ceiling. 
ee $...-@ 40.40 §....@37.75 §....@.. ..e+@.... $....@42.26 Springs and southwestern handle the large: 
Hard winter bran ....... ay YS ere 50 a 37.00 39.00@39.50 ....@.... share of business. Family flour demani 
Standard middlings* -@40.40 eee» @37.75 eet Fee 39.00 @ 39.50 «+++ @42.26 moderate. Interest in soft winters is more 
Flour middlingst ........ 15 @40.40 1 ...@87.75 36.50@37.00 39.00@39.50 ....@42.26 active, with mills not inclined to quot 
ge SR ae . +» @40.40 A ee, ee .++-@39.50 ....@42.26 tn a. of the yee d ~. prom) 
shipment, with buyers showing little or ! 
Spring bran _ Baltimore Philadelphia $. ery ee “a “— disposition to book for the future. Baker- 
Hard winter bran ....... .+..@s.e- SR ee i AEs epee ‘:) report brisk demand for their products, but 
Soft winter bran .....-.. eee --@.sss 1eee@ 48.10 ....@43.30 FC handicapped by lack of competent hel; 
Standard middlings* ..... e Re -.@46.48 ....@43.10  ....@43.30 | wae, sales and production “gor - 
Flour middlingst ....... YY ee ..@. ee» @43.10 Saat 4 .., Clears in active demand, with the bette 
a EPPreeereeerrren ° -@. ee 65 @ 46. 48 occeeees soeo@ « grades ees Quotations per sack — 
July 31: spring wheat short patent $3.75 
Spring bran Shorts " Middlings 3.80, straight $3.65@3.68, first spring clea: 
Toronto ......... $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 $3.44@3.56; hard winter short patent $3.'7 
{Winnipeg ....... ++ @28.00 - @29.00 ooee@ one, @ 3.80, straight grade $3.50@3.59, high glu- 
*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. ten $3.64@3.68, first clear $3.18@3.49, soft 











— A SUMMARY 


OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 

















Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), 


Chicago 
Spring first patent ..... sues Gee 
Spring standard patent ...... 
Spring first clear ........... 
Hard winter short patent .. 
Hard winter 95% patent.... 


wo 
o 
on” 


348 
3.46 
3.53 
3.48 





Hard winter first clear ...... 3.20 
Soft winter short patent..... 4.59 
Soft winter straight ........ 4.28 
Soft winter first clear ....... 3.57 
Rye flour, white ..........+. 2.97 
re GO, GREE occ sicscies 2.61 
Seattle (98's) s. Francisco 
Family patent ...... $....@3.98 $....@.. 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River 


$280-lb cottons. 








packed in 100 Ibs. 


(Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs). 


Minneapolis Kansas “we 
$3.30@ 3.32 eee @ 
3.24@ 3. @. 
3.10@ 3.13 rr Peer 
sires 3.10@ 3.25 
Waris 3.05@ 3.20 
y Jere 2.50@ 2.80 
@ oe@esse 
@ Pere 
soon ~ Pere 
2.84@ 2:89 S Pere 
2.49@ 2.54 , Seer 
Standard patent— Seattle 
DRMOCR 52 ccccee $....@ 
Montana ....... -@ 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


St. lous Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia zen Cincinnati +tNashvill: 
$. 3.44 $....@ 3.79 $3.84@ 3.86 $....@.... $3.70@ 3.80 $3.80@ 3.85 $....@.... §....@. 
-@ 3.44 o+..-@ 3.69 3.52@ 3.65 Tr, eer 3.60@ 3.70 3.70@ 3.75 x free és00 
o@ ces o+..-@ 3.63 3.50@ 3.65 er. leer 3.55@ 3.60 oe) Sere eve county « 
7050 @ 3.44 --@ 3.74 3.58@ 3.70 wer, Jere 3.65@ 3.75 3.80@ 3.85 Ter. Teer 4.23@ 4.19 
3. 44@ 3.49 -@ 3.64 3.48@ 3.65 ecco @oces 3.55@ 3.60 3.70@ 3.75 Bocce 4.08@ 4.23 
2.68@ 3.06 -@ 3.50 3.35@ 3.50 ee re ovew@ecce rT rere pare CEs 06 es se 
--@ 3.98 @ 3.95 eC, Se eS ee . ae 3.90@ 4.00 -@. 4.65@ 4.51 
..+-@ 3.74 -@ 3.90 _— 3.88 ee ee scee@Peoss 3.80@ 3.90 Pe 4.34@ 4.49 
3.32@ 3.75 b Se bali ee ae = oe 3.70@ 3.80 Se 4.14@ 4.34 
+00 @ 3.24 -@ 3.35 S050 3.24 weer, frre 3.05@ 3.20 ei see coveWcess isos . 
-@ 2.94 ..@ 3.05 eves cnaaiisws ea ee .@. tess ae 
San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg ; ow “eWinntpes 
$....@ .. Spring top patent{..$....@5.35 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ ........ s 3d 
see Spring second pat.f. ....@4.70 ....@4.80 Ont. 90% patentst..$5. sos. 40 
Spring first clearf... ....@3.60 ....@.... 
points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. {Second-hand cottons. {98-Ib cottons. 











August 4, 1943 


winter bakers short patent $4.51 @ 4.64, 


straight grade $3.44@3.52. 
THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: A few scattered sales in 
round lots for future delivery are reported, 
but in general trade is rather quiet. South- 
western hard wheat flours are the only 
ones affected to any degree. Buyers on the 
whole are not enthusiastic. The bread 
baking and the jobbing industry are the 
best outlets. Midwestern and Pacific Coast 
soft wheat flours are also quiet. Offerings 
have not been as free as heretofore. Prices 
are unchanged to only slightly easier, fail- 
ing to reflect the decline in wheat options. 

Quotations per sack (cwt) July 31: hard 
spring wheat family patent $3.50@3.65, first 
patent $3.40@3.50, standard patent $3.25@ 
2.35, fancy clear $3.20@3.25, first clear $3.10 


3.09, 
43.20, second clear $2.85@3, hard winter 


wheat family patent $3.55@3.65, bakers 
short patent $3.40@3.50, 95% $3.30@3.40, 
first clear $3.10@3.25, second clear $2.85 
@3; soft wheat short patent $4.10@4.40, 


straight $3.60@3.85, first clear $3.10@3.40. 


Atlanta: Little improvement noted in the 
flour business, with sales slow and buyers 
continuing their hesitant attitude. Bakers 


purchasing for spot shipments mainly and 


show little inclination toward making fu- 
ture commitments. Some reports have it 
that buyers are fearful of a government 


subsidy, and that this accounts for their 
unwillingness to place contracts. Shipping 
directions are good on the better grades 
of flour, but on the whole they are slow 
and mostly on old contracts. Prices remain 
about the same. The family flour business 
continues dull, although a little improve- 
ment is noted in some places. Jobbers and 
wholesale grocers continue well supplied 
and not placing orders in any volume. 
What interest they show seems to be for 
information as to the trend of the market. 
Current needs is about all that blenders 
are buying, they continuing to show more 
interest in doing what they can to help 
relieve the heavy demand for feedstuffs. 
Quotations per sack (cwt) July 31: spring 
wheat bakers short patent $3.82@3.90, stand- 
ard patent $3.75@3.80, straight $3.56@3.65, 
first bakers clear $3.33@3.45, nominal; hard 
winter bakers short patent $3.52@3.68, 
standard patent $3.45@3.60, straight $3.42@ 
3.50, family short patent $3.91@4.07, fancy 
patent $3.70, special patent $3.80, low pro- 
tein 95% $3.50@3.60, from the coast $3.60, 
bulk; soft wheat, 95% $3.91@4, straight 
$3.88@3.96, fancy cut-off $3.55@3.65, short 
patent $4@4.10, first clear $3.50, nominal; 
soft wheat family short patent $4.45@4.65, 
fancy patent $4.40@4.50; special patent $4.30 


@4.40; soft wheat 95%, from the coast 
$3.80, bulk. 
Nashville: Business slow; buyers still con- 


fused over the Washington situation and 
indicate that they will buy more or less 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. Local bakers 
swamped with orders and some of the 
smaller commercial bakers are having to 
close half a day a week since they are 
unable to secure sufficient raw materials 
to meet their demands. Shipping directions 
fairly good. 

Prices about steady. Quotations per sack 
(ewt) July 31: soft winter wheat family 
short patent $4.65@4.81, standard patent 
$4.49@4.65, straight $4.34@4.49, clears $4.14 
@ 4.34, hard winter wheat short patent $4.23 
@ 4.49, standard patent $4.08@4.23, soft win- 
ter high patent pastry flour $4.59. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Market continues unchanged, with 
ceiling prices restricting sales. Soft wheat 
flour prices above ceiling and this restricts 
car lot sales to the Southeast. Family 
patents and special packaged goods the only 
items moving freely and lack volume to 
keep mills operating profitably. Talk of 
subsidy to mills continues, but nothing an- 
nounced as yet. Terminal mills still work- 
ing out old government orders. More of 
this business expected soon. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Seattle or Tacoma, per sack (cwt) 
July 31: family patent $3.98. 
_ Portland: New bookings are at a low ebb 
in the Pacific Northwest. Both terminal 
and interior mills are suffering for lack of 
business, There is no new export business, 
and mills are catching up on their old 
export bookings to South America under 
the subsidy. The terminal mills do not 
have any place to go outside of their local 
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Quotations per sack (cwt) July 31, 
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whole 
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CANADIAN MARKETS 
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still a serious problem. Mills in 
cash wheat market for certain grades, but 
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Quotations July 31: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary, $5.30, 
seconds, $4.80; second patents to 

$4.60. 
Vanceuver: Domestic hard wheat flour 
continues active, with no apparent 
signs of reduction in demand. Exports re- 
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UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


“ Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
oard of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date July 31, and corresponding date of a 
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flour supplies from Ontario 
mills are fair, with little information as to 
new crop prospects. Quotations firm around 
$7.50 to the trade, with demand good. 


Soft wheat 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: 
Weakness in rye futures last week was 
credited to disappointingly light demand 


for feeding purposes, and lack of export 


demand. Quotations on flour were reduced 
10¢ per ewt, or 20c bbl. Current demand 
light, but trade is understood to be fairly 
well covered for time being. Pure white rye 
flour $2.84@2.89 per cwt, in cottons, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, pure medium $2.74@2.79, pure 
dark $2.49@2.54. 

Pittsburgh: Demand light; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; quotations: pure 
white rye flour $2.68@2.81, medium $2.55 


@ 2.68, 


dark $2.30@2.37. 


Portland: Pure dark rye $3.42, medium 
dark rye $3.45, Wisconsin pure straight 
$3.81, Wisconsin white patent $3.94. 


Chicago: A definite falling off in demand, 
with sales widely scattered; directions fair; 
white patent $2.82@2.97, medium 2.72@ 
2.87, dark $2.31@2.61. 


St. Louis: Prices declined 9c per cwt; 
sales and shipping directions slow; pure 
white $3.24 cwt, medium $3.14, dark $2.94, 


rye meal $3.04. 

Philadelphia: Market much weaker, with 
offerings more liberal and buyers more or 
less indifferent; prices fully 10c lower; 
white patent, $3.05@3.20. 

Buffalo: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; white $3.35, medium $3.25, dark 
$3.05. 

New York: Market has not shared in in- 
terest accorded wheat products; pure white 
patents $3.05@3.24. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: There was talk during the 
week that durum flour and semolinas might 
be shipped from this country to Sicily, 
but even in the face of this rumor market 
and demand continued dull. The option 


declined le bu, but premiums on _ good 
mililng grades of cash grain remained 
steady. The trade is in no rush to buy, 


and mills maintain quotations on top grades 
at ceilings. 

In the week ended July 31, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 149,938 sacks 


(ewts) durum products against 157,278 in 
the previous week. 
Pittsburgh: Demand moderate; trend un- 


changed; supply ample; quotations per cwt: 
No. 1 fancy $3.98, standard No, 1 $3.88. 

Chicago: Situation remains practically 
unchanged; mill prices in the main are at 
the ceiling, with practically no business 
being done; No. 1 semolina $3.76, standard 
No. 1 semolina $3.66. 

Philadelphia: Offerings only moderate and 
values generally steadily maintained, but 
little activity in trade; No. 1 fancy $4.02, 
No. 1 regular $3.92. 

Buffalo: Sales and demand continue light, 


but directions have picked up somewhat; 
this taken to mean by the trade that a 
wider buying interest slowly developing; 
some inclination to await new crop move- 


ment before placing contracts; trend steady; 


supply fair; No. 1 $3.99, durum fancy pat- 
ent $3.99, macaroni flour $3.73, first clear 
$3.12, second clear $2.12, durum granular 


not quoted. 

St. Louis: Prices unchanged; sales and 
shipping instructions slow; first grade semo- 
lina (ceiling price) $3.99 ecwt, granular 
$3.81, No. 3 $3.73, fancy patent $3.99. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 








Winnipeg: Trade light; output is small 
and no accumulation of stocks; no increase 
in demand anticipated until colder weather. 
Quotations, July 31: rolled oats, in 80-lb 
sacks, $3.25 in the three prairie provinces; 


oatmeal,” in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled 
oats. 
Toronto-Montreal: Rolled oats and oat- 


meal are experiencing the usual midsummer 
dullness; prices are unchanged. Quotations, 
July 31: rolled oats $3.15 per bag of 80 
lbs, in mixed cars; oatmeal, in 98's, jute, 
$3.80 bag, Toronto-Montreal basis. 
Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Aug. 2 at $4.50 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-0z 
packages $2.20 case, 48-oz packages $2.35. 
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DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


1170 BROADWAY - NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%4c per word, 50c mini- 








mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 
HELP WANTED 
Vv T eteemmenemnndiiiiniatmotenmmennantl 
WANTED—SECOND MILLERS, STEADY 
work guaranteed. Apply Schultz, Baujan 
& Co., Beardstown, IIl. 





SALESMEN WANTED BY GOOD-SIZED, 
well established spring wheat mill manu- 
facturing high quality flours; open terri- 
tories northern half Wisconsin and penin- 
sula of Michigan, Illinois, West Virginia, 
eastern Ohio, District of Columbia, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina. Actual flour sell- 
ing experience not absolutely necessary, 


but territory acquaintance preferable. 
Give full business history in first letter; 
replies treated in confidence; good per- 


manent and well paying positions for pro- 
ducers. Address 6270, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


SITUATION AS SUPERINTENDENT IN 
mill, 1,000 bbls up; hard or soft wheat; 


Address 6240, 
Minneapolis 2, 


best references furnished. 
The Northwestern Miller, 
Minn. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, MAR- 
ried, draft exempt, well acquainted with 
Wisconsin wholesale grocers, bakers and 
jobbers; desires position working in Wis- 








consin for well established flour mill. 
Address 6267, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn, 

EXPERIENCED, HIGHLY TRAINED 
miller, that can produce better flour for 
less; formerly connected with one of 
America’s leading mill builders; five-day 
week service rendered, Monday through 
Friday, Sundays when needed; go any- 
where at once. Address 720 Kilian Blvd, 
St. Cloud, Minn. 

BAKER, 43, DESIRES PRODUCTION PO- 
sition; 25 years’ practical experience, 15 


years owning and operating medium- 
sized wholesale-retail bakery; technical 
training in both bread and cakes; would 


like to make connection with a shop in- 
terested in quality products; have no 
preference as to locality; can go any time. 
Address 6256, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
Vv ctr eameenenenmnianes camel 


ONE OR TWO ROTEX OR DAY RO-BAL 
gyrating screens, three or four separa- 
tions. Wyodak Chemical Co., 4600 E. 71st 
St, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 














WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 


—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970. The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 











MACHINERY FOR SALE | 
v 





THREE 40’ X14’ OCTAGON GRADING 
reels, in good condition. Rickert Rice 
Mills, Inc., New Orleans 2, La. 

FOR SALE—SIX PRACTICALLY NEW 


wooden dough troughs; one large Cham- 
pion automatic dough brake, 3-phase mo- 
tor with switch box, all in good condi- 
tion; attractively priced. Write Joplin 
branch, the Kansas Milling Co., 1205 Ser- 
geant, Joplin, Mo. 





TRIANGLE PACKER, MODEL SNA, WITH 
automatic weigher; also top and bottom 
sealer for cartons, complete with belts 
and motors; packer augers and _ tubes 
complete for size 3 lb and 5 Ib Deltaseal 
bags and for 14 oz, 20 oz, and 44 oz 
cartons; attractive price. Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., St. Louis 15, Mo. 





PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
; FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 








BAMACO 


FOODS, INC. 150 Bay St. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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“OALLEY : 


Manufactures the Choicest spring 





wheat flour under Laboratory and 
Bake Shop control for your com- 
plete satisfaction. 


CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce, 
Minneapolis 


Leading , 
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LaGrange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS iimesora 








For the baker who cares 

CHEROKEE | seers rarer: 

..e.. exceptional flours 
made only from 


selected hard 
spring wheat 





CAPITAL FLouR MILLS, me. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS MILLS: ST. PAUL 














MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, Aug. 2 


Oklahoma City: Feed active, with no 
change in prices. Quotations basis burlap 
bags, carload shipment for southern deliv- 
eries: bran, mill run and shorts $1.90@1.95 
per bag of 100 lbs; for northern deliveries: 
bran, mill run and shorts $1.85@1.90 per 
bag of 100 Ibs. 


Omaha: Millfeeds continue in good de- 
mand and supply limited; prices at ceiling, 
$36.50. 


Fort Worth: Demand unsatisfied; trend 
tight at mixed car ceilings; supply inade- 
quate; current production going in mixed 
ears with flour or on old contracts; wheat 
bran $43.40, gray shorts $43.40, in mixed 
cars, del. TCP. 

Minneapolis: Situation unchanged; mills 
have only an occasional car or two to offer. 
As one mill manager puts it, ‘“‘Whenever, 
in a weak moment, we sell an old friend 
100 tons for scattered shipment, he comes 
right back and wants four times as much," 
But, as millers see it, there is no object 
in selling too far ahead at present ceilings. 
With ground wheat bringing $5 or more 
over bran—and mixers prefer any grade 
of millfeed to the ground grain—there is 
not much likelihood of offal going below 
the ceiling this year. So millers generally 
are not free sellers, and prefer to await 
developments. 

St. Louis: Bran, pure bran, gray and 
brown shorts, $394 39.50; red dog, $39.50. 

Toledo: Same old story still holds, with 
demand far exceeding supply at top ceiling 
levels; millers able to sell much more than 
they have, at above ceiling levels probably 
if permitted, and still necessary to allocate 
supplies to old and good customers. 

Baffalo: Mills and jobbers having diffi- 
culty in filing demand which continues very 
strong and considerably in excess of sup- 
plies; all prices at ceiling and it is just a 
question of buyers finding sellers with sup- 
plies; trend firm; supply very light; bran, 
std. midds., flour midds., red dog, second 
clear and heavy mixed feeds $42.26. 

Boston: Demand for near-by needs par- 
ticularly heavy, but more and more diffi- 
cult to locate supplies; mills have very little 
to offer and resellers in an even tighter 
position. Ground wheat originating from 
CCC sales still available in the hands of 
jobbers but it could not take up the slack 
in demand for millfeeds. No Canadian of- 
ferings reported. Quotations continue at 
ceilings; spring bran, midds., mixed feed 
and red dog $46.48. 

Philadelphia: Demand moderate; trend 
firm; supply small; bran, std. and pure 
spring $45.65 bid; hard winter $45.65, soft 
winter nominal; midds., std. and flour, and 
red dog $45.65. 

Pittsburgh: Demand strong; trend high- 
er; supply limited; offerings light; spring 
bran and red dog $44.10, nominal. 

Atlanta: Practically no change in gen- 
eral situation, with current offerings re- 
maining far below trade requirements and 
prices firmly at maximum levels. Receipts 
of the customary by-product feeds have 
been extremely small and limited largely to 
deliveries on old contracts or allotments. 
Trading confined mostly to purchases of 
ground grains. Feed wheat continues as the 
bulwark of the feed situation. Deliveries 
are reported as backward at most points, 
with a considerable portion of the June 
sales still not received. Arrivals at most 
points are insufficient to meet the demand, 
and the delay in deliveries on old sales is 
preventing feed mills, dealers and feeders 
from booking additional amounts of the 
wheat that recently went on sale. There 
are still no offerings of corn and deliveries 
on old contracts have been mostly com- 
pleted. Corn meal mills are shut down and 
mixed feed mills are substituting other 
grains for corn. Bran and shorts continue 
at the ceiling of $46.30@46.80, with ground 
feed wheat $46.754@ 49, ground oats $66, and 
ground barley $644 65.50. 

Nashville: Demand continues good, as 
pastures are poor due to the lack of rain, 
and feeding crops not sufficient; offerings 
very limited; prices remain high at the 
ceilings, both bran and shorts $43.30. 

Seattle: Good; trend strong; supply lim- 
ited; $36.50, ceiling. 

Portland; Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 
$36.50 per ton. 

Toronto-Montreal:; Millfeed, and particu- 
larly middlings, are in strong demand in 
domestic markets; bran and _ shorts are 
about adequate for inquiry, but orders for 
middlings are away ahead of production. 
There is little or no export trade, as winter 
wheat millfeed is extremely scarce. Permits 
are not available and are nominally worth 
$134 13.50 ton; bran $29, shorts $30, midds. 
$33 ton, net cash, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Montreal basis; export $45.50 
ton (Boston ceiling), Montreal freights, Ca- 
nadian funds. 

Winnipeg: Demand remains’ excellent, 
with practically available supplies from 
western mills being moved East; no accu- 
mulation of supplies; bran $28, shorts $29, 
Man. and Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, shorts 
$26.50; small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Trend steady and prices hold- 
ing at ceiling levels. Plenty available, but 
dealers’ stocks only fair due to heavy dis- 
appearance. Demand for mixed millfeed 
classed as super excellent due to heavy 
feeding demand, and this condition is ex- 
pected to grow; cash car quotations: bran 
$29.80, shorts $30.80, and midds. $33.80, with 
no figures or trading for feed flour, which 
does not enjoy federal freight assistance 
provisions. 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Rigid Laboratory Control 
in Your Interest. 


MAINSPRING 


DOUGHBOY 
MAJESTIC 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO -« U.S.A. 














ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 








hoe Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 = 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D R.FIsHER,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 








LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Feed and Grain [adustries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Corby Bidg. St. Joseph, Mo. 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
. Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Ten. 
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Bakeshop Notes 











(Continued on page 81.) 
Ash Street, ‘Kelso, is to be constructed 
at a cost of $2,000. 

With their tea room and bakery at 
110 West Wishkah Street in Aberdeen 
enlarged and redecorated, Mr. and Mrs. 
L. F. Wellington have opened it offi- 
cially for business. The enlargement, 
made necessary by increased business, 
includes the addition of space next door. 
Decorated cakes, a Wellington specialty, 
will be displayed in a new show win- 
dow which has been added. New equip- 
ment will be installed in the bakery at 
the rear of the building. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Sievertsen, own- 
ers of Wayne’s Bakery, Martin’s Ferry, 
Ohio, have opened Wayne’s Bakery at 
Bridgeport, in the room formerly occu- 
picd by the Jones Bakery. 


WISCONSIN 

Incorporation papers have been filed 
with the Wisconsin secretary of state 
by Mrs. Petersen’s Bakery, operating 
at 2500 N. Fifth Street, Milwaukee. 
There are 400 shares of common stock 
at $50 per share. The bakery produces 
and sells breads, cakes, pastries, confec- 
tions and similar merchandise. Incor- 
porators are Haaken Pettersen, Lloyd 
G. Coppersmith and Eugene Smythe. 

Hansen’s Bakery, 1312 Washington 
Avenue, Manitowoc, has closed for the 
duration because of sugar rationing and 
the shortage of help. 

Kent’s Bakery, Milton, was closed 
about a week while the large oven was 
being moved from the College Street 
building to the former Bullis building. 
Although all alterations have not been 
completed, the owners have begun bak- 
ing again. 

After a 10 days’ closing due to food 
shortages, Herman Shulz, proprietor, has 
reopened the City Bakery, Viroqua. ‘To 
start his eighth year of service he has 
done a thorough job of cleaning and 
redecorating during his enforced closing. 

Sylvester Aus, owner of the Osceola 
Bakery, Osceola, has sold his business 
to Merrill Sellers. 

The Pregont Bakery, located at 221 
West Milwaukee St., Janesville, for 
many years, has moved to the Tallman 
Building, 121 West Milwaukee St., one 
block east of its former location. An 
attractive new front has been installed 
and the new quarters have undergone 
extensive modernization. Elmer Pre- 
gont, owner of the shop, will hold a for- 
mal opening later in the summer. 

WYOMING 

Bankruptcy proceedings were filed in 
federal district court by Peter Sill, do- 
ing business under the name of the Sill 
Bakery Co. at Laramie. 

The bakery department of the Wyom- 
ing Trading Co., Thermopolis, was _re- 
cently reopened, with John Kawulok 
again in charge. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CONTROLLERS’ OFFICERS 

Robert S. Coons, assistant secretary 
and treasurer of the Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., has been elected secretary of the 
Kansas City Control of the Controllers 
Institute of America. A. Norman Graf, 
divisional treasurer of the Ontario Bis- 
cuit Co., has been elected treasurer of 
the Buffalo Control of the Controllers 
Institute of America. Charles A. Arm- 











itage, controller of the McGowan-Educa- 
tor Food Co., Boston, has been elected 
a director of the Boston Control of the 
Controllers Institute of America. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ONE THIRD OF DISPLAY 
PAPERBOARD CURTAILED 





Wasuinoton, D, C.—A further saving 
of paper stocks by eliminating one third 
of the gross paper and paperboard used 
in the manufacture of displays, was ef- 
fected recently through issuance of Gen- 
eral Limitation Order L-294 by the War 
Production Board. 









THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Displays cover any laminated com- 
bination of printed matter and paper- 
board or other material, with or without 
easels or braces, when employed to con- 
vey a message or advertise a product of 
service. Displays include, but are not 
limited to, point-of-sale advertising, win- 
dow, counter, floor, wall and shelf dis- 
play printed matter. 

Conservation in paper and paperboard 
displays has been found necessary be- 
cause of the general paper and pulp 
shortage and the fact that merchants and 
distributors employing point-of-sale dis- 
play advertising, due to current produc- 
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tion restrictions, are being forced to 
offer entirely new lines of merchandise 
with concurrent demands for displays. 

The order requires that during the 
balance of 1943 and thereafter printers 
and producers of displays may utilize 
only 662%4% of the weight of paper or 
paperboard used by them during the cor- 
responding period of 1941. They also 
are directed not to use paperboard con- 
taining any virgin pulp or fiber, or 
easels, backing or bracing made of kraft 
stock, or reinforcements made of wood, 
metal or plastic except such materials 
as are in inventory as of July 7. 





Proud of Your Job, 
We are of Ours... 


¥ 
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KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


(NSOLIDATED, FLOUR MILLS C() 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
WIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada’s 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED | 
RATIONS | 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 














4 4 | 
Head Office: Oables: | 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C, 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London | 
J 
The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 
LIMITED 


Grain and Feed 
Merchants 


4 Million Bushel Elevator— Toronto 
3 Million Bushel Elevator—Sarnia 


TORONTO, CANADA 








- TORONTO 


GRAIN and FEEDS 


EXPORTERS 


COATSWORTH & COOPER, Ltd. 


CANADA 











CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 





COMPANY LIMITED 


462 Oountry Elevators 
Terminal Elevator Oapacity, 9,461,600 Bus. 


Grain Exchange, Wi 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


*‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 


and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
‘Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 

F. 0. Feoeees = LTD. 

Royal Bank Bide. Toronto, Canada 
APPLETON & OOX, INC., 

American ts 

111 John Street, New York 
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D. A. CAMPBELL, President 


MONTREAL * 


CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 













“Regal 33 
“National” 


“Citadel”’ 


T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Latiiiiib Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


Hard Wheat Flours 


“Fleur de Lis” 


“Daily Bread” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON Sane UY 


PURITY 
THREE STARS 


GREAT WEST + BATTLE  - MAITLAND - 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY 


124, 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


TORONTO, CANADA 


STERLING 
CANADA CREAM 


HURON 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


tia 








CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 








Flaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 





TORONTO VANCOUVER 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 





Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 





PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 




















Sea", OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > 


- JUTE - ~ JUTE 4 
we BAGS coro 
. BAGS . BAGS 


A 


f A Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited F_ 4 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 



































GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Since 1857 


ors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Pe Spring and Winter Wheat F lour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 


sila din, “lhieaai ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA ya | SONS 


Z / M / 7 & a 








Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA ' 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ <S = 






LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 


4 


\ 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address Psi Ds 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





CABLE = coone 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ces: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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‘Office Machine 
Production Plan 


Changed by WPB 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A change in the 
production policy governing certain 
types of office machinery was announced 
July 12 by the War Production Board. 
Under the new plan, production will be 
on a continuing basis to meet WPB- 
approved orders and to provide for the 
maintenance of a maximum 90-day in- 
ventory. 

Previously, manufacturers were per- 
mitted to produce office machinery up 
to the limits of their quotas, stockpiling 
the equipment as a reserve against au- 
thorized orders. 

As a result of the new policy—estab- 
lished by amendment of Order L-54-c 
(office machinery)—manufacturers will 
be able to schedule production of office 
machinery so as to reduce to a minimum 
interference with output of war equip- 
ment being made at .the same plants. 
In the past this kind of production con- 
trol was not always possible. 

Manufacturers are now limited in their 
output of permitted office machinery 
and parts to a quantity sufficient to 
meet orders on hand authorized on forms 
WPB-1688 and WPB-2798. In any case, 
they are allowed to maintain inventories 
not to exceed the total dollar value of 
sales of machinery to their customers 
on approved orders plus exports of sets 
of parts during the preceding three cal- 
endar months. 

In addition, they are limited in their 
total production of permitted parts and 
machinery during the 19-month period 
beginning June 1, 1942, and ending Dec. 
31, 1943. This limitation is based on 
the quota percentages listed beside each 
type of machinery on List I of the or- 
der as related to the total dollar value 
of such machinery sold during 1941. 

Other effects of the amendment are: 

1. Maximum production quotas are 
generally increased for all types of ma- 
chinery permitted by the order. This is 
intended to meet growing requirements 
of war industries and the armed services 
for certain types of office equipment. 
Officials indicated that any further 
change in these quotas for the next quar- 
ter will be announced well in advance 
of the current period. 

2. Orderly control over deliveries is 
assured through a provision that manu- 
facturers must schedule shipments in 
accordance with delivery dates specified 
on authorization certificates. However, 
if the certificate is received later than 
the specified date, shipment must be 
made on the basis of the receipt date of 
the authorization. 

3: Added to the list of banned ma- 
chinery are: currency counting machines, 
perforating machines (marking and can- 
celing), postoffice canceling machines, 
and shorthand writing machines. 





———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RALPH SCHUST ELECTED 
LOOSE-WILES OFFICER 


New York, N. Y.—Ralph Schust, 
manager of the Saginaw, Mich., bakery 
of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., has been 
elected a vice president of the company. 
His new duties will include supervision 
of operations in the New York and 
Boston bakery areas, During the past 
few years he has had general supervision 
of company operations at Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh and Dayton as well as the 
Michigan bakery territory. 24 
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“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” Wi) NGOLD 


Quality Flours Wheat and Rye 


W. J. JENNISON CO. FLOURS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour R E Cc ©] G N I Z E D F @) - 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 





Quality 





THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


PO ee, Shop Performance 


and 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the a 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








We are always ready to fill your 


MILLING WHEAT BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 




















eat Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


ayers The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours of LIVERPOOL 












































re! eR rere ere $4,904, 187 
: ee errr rrr eee 500,000 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
we) CHUBB & SON 
Feed Office, WINNIPEG ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS United States Managers 
Branches: Toronto, Calgary, Lethbridge, Insurance on Flour % John Street - - New York 
Edmonton, na, Montreal Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange - Chicago 
Members Winnipes Grain Exchange, held by all leading millers Hurt Palidiang ° ° Atlanta, Ga. 
Chicago rd of Trade Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 
‘ . MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
Canadian Hard Spring CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Wheat Saskatchewan and Alberta. Chicago Columbus pase Lng oo Rasavilte | re wed n 
, ; St. Louis _ Portland Kaness City  Minmeagelis Portland 
High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 











CANADIAN-BEMIS Bac COMPANY, LIMITED 


witienwntee «© VANCOUVER 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. ee mad WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
a 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manufacturers and Importers 


—<—o-. 





COTTON JUTE 
BAGS BAGS 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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* * IMPERIAL « « 
FLOUR 


Almost all of the strong wheat used in making 
“Walnut Creek Imperial” grows right around the 
mill. The bulk of it reaches us quite directly 
from the grower. It is all-Kansas, all choice, all 
worthy to be milled into flour bearing this brand, 
—a guarantee of goodness for more than sixty- 
five years. 


WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, 
Vice-Pres. and General Manager 








J. J. PappEN, President 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


Aso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 


S. M. Stvertson, Secretary 











Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 
eee 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 














Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 











Wisconsin Rye Flour 


for Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 














LOVELORN TELEGRAM 


A lovelorn boot in Louisiana decided 
to celebrate pay day by sending a wire 
to his best girl back home in Duluth. 
After chewing his pencil for several min- 
utes, he finally turned in a wire that 
read: “I love you, I love you, I love 
you. John.” 

The clerk in the cable office read it 
over and said, “You’re allowed to add 
a tenth word for the same price.” 

The boot pondered for several minutes 
and then added his tenth word. It was 
“Regards.” 

¥ ¥ 
SQUELCHED 

Navy Bill had broken with his girl. 
After ignoring several letters requesting 
the return of her photograph, one came 
threatening to complain to the captain. 
Deciding to squelch her for all time, he 
borrowed all the pictures of girls avail- 
able on the ship, sending them to her in 
a large bundle with the following note: 
“Pick yours out; I’ve forgotten what you 
look like.” 

vv 
CLASS 4-Z 

Draftee.—“Do you think they'll ever 
send me overseas, doctor?” 
Physician. —‘Not 
we’re invaded!’ 


Examining unless 
¥ ¥ 
NOVICE 
Father—I don’t like that soldier kiss- 
ing you like that, Helen. 
Helen—Give him a chance, dad. He’s 
just a beginner. 
¥ ¥ 
A PROMISE 
Pretty Steno—Could I have my next 
week’s salary in advance? 
Boss—No, my wife made me promise 
not to make any advances to you. 
¥ ¥ 
NOT Now 
She—I don’t think I look 30, do you? 
He—No, but you used to. 
¥ ¥ 
WHAT KIND? 
Kind Lady.—*And how would you like 
a nice chop?” 
Weary Tramp.—*That all depends, 
lady! Is it lamb, pork or wood?” 
¥ ¥ 
ABSENT-MINDED 
The absent-minded professor walked 
into the village barber shop, sat down in 
the chair, and requested a haircut. 
“Certainly, sir,” said the barber. 
“Would you mind taking off your hat?” 
The professor hurriedly complied. “I’m 
sorry,” he apologized. “I didn’t know 
there were ladies present.” 


¥ ¥ 
George Linder—“A man picked my 
pocket.” 
Floyd Austin—‘What did he get?” 
G. L.—“Practice!” 
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OLF's 
REMIUM 
FLOUR 


As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 





o_ 


ING CO. 


I 
ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
a ee eee 























FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


4.6. i. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1963-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








. . e 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 
Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 
Op tt: “A ” 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 
KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Cable Address: Grains,” Glasgow 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


“Copley,” Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON-~7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. ©. 3. 





M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


LONDON, E. C. 3 





Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrracn,’’ London 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,’’ London 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


om. Buildings 
57/59 St. Mery Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


_— 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: “‘Alkers,’’ London. 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 





Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C.3 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


©. I, F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “GLENCAIRN,"’ Glasgow 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ““GOLDENGLO,”’ Glasgow. 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MaRvVEL," Glasgow 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Pxitip,” Dundee 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


FEEDSTUFFS~ 


118 So. 6th St. 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street . GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 








Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published by The Northwestern Miller Staff 


LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 
$2.00 per year 








Low Grades and 
- Millfeed 
I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FIL.OUR pomestic 


31st and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














i Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





TUYMUM A’ 


— 
é 


>! 


crs 


NEW YORK =fe 
PHILADELPHIA 








J. ROSS MYERS & SON 
FLOUR 


Shortening 
324 N. Holliday St. Baltimore, Md. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cases 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 





New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and Sano Francisco 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Low Grades wn. Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: ““CznTurY” 


Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New rk, N. Y. 





m 


x! a r 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


NEW YORK ~ 


Ww 








Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 








“pares ot FEEDS ot an xinas 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange 





New York, N. Y. 


H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 


J.J. SHEVELOVE 


COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
2% Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 
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Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 








J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. 


New York 











L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








FEEDSTUFFS 


The feed man’s weekly 
newspaper 


$2.00 PER YEAR 


F 118 South Sixth Street 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Published by The Northwestern Miller staff 
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Within the lunch boxes of American workmen, there’s 
a production secret that the enemy dare not reveal to 
its own people. It’s more than a matter of so many calo- 
ries, So many vitamins...important as they are. It goes 
back to the home, and to the homemaker who spreads 
the sandwiches to meet the individual preferences of 
Jim or Joe or Mary, as the case may be. 

Because the American workman, by and large, can 
still eat for enjoyment as well as for nutrition, his spirit 
as well as his body is better fed. Thus nourished, he can 
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FOR AMERICA’S PRODUCTION SECRET. . Tugucre W, 


outproduce the healthiest of slaves. Luckily for Amer- 
ica, good taste and good nutrition go hand in hand in one 
plentiful and popular lunch box food: white bread. 

A preference for products made from white flour is 
deeply rooted in American eating habits. Today, the 
milling industry is helping to make America strong by 
producing flour no‘ only appetizingly white and well- 
matured, but enriched with essential nutrients. 

Novadel-Agene is proud of its association with so 
many, millers in carrying out this important wartime 
responsibility. If you are not now fully informed on the 
place of Novadelox, Agene and N-RICHMENT-A in 
improving the uniformity and nutritive quality of flour, 
just write: NA-93 








